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CITIZENSHIP 
SOVEREIGNTY. 

J. S. WRIGHT, 
I'rof. J. HOLMES AGNEW, D.D., 



Sovbheiohtt.— A HMIon, Is s State, .... a hndy polilip, or a aooiely of men united tosether to 
promote their mittual lutetj and lulvantage, by means of tbeir hdIoii. 

Frum Ihevcry design Uiatlnilncesanuinber of man tnfurm a Sneloty Ibat liaa Ms commun intercs!!, 

unci airect wliat oaglit to be flone by eaoh in rtlatLiin lo tlie mA of Uie nsaoclatloii. Tbia Polllica! 
AntboTlty la the SoBerels/nti/, and lie or tlioy wliu are posaaseed of it are tbe Saversign, 

It la eiiilent, ftom the very act of tbe Civil or Politioal Afflodalii.n, that eaoh Cilliefi sntaecta hiinsoif 
to |]ie Anthorlty of tbe entire SaHy, in everytlilng tbit reiatea tn Ihe ODininon ivelfiire. Tbo Eight ol 
all over eacli member, tbereTore. eB^entlnlly belongs tn the Bully Pnlll^lo, to the Slnle; hot \'.\e eierclES 
of thnt Klght ueybepleeed In dlifereiit hands, ascordln; na tbe Sudlety sliall have urdaltieil. 

If the Body of the Kati™ keeps in Its .nvn hands the Binplre, or tho hioht os ooiiM:ihd [Is Droit dt 
*cmniuni(dr], It la a Popular Gnvei'nmBnl, a Dinuicnii^i If it refursil to a certain nuinbtTuf Citizen^ 
to a Senate. It establishes a Eepnbllo.nu^i'jsfooniojr.- in short, if it oonHdes the IHiupico to a single 
person, tho Stale hcoomea a Manar^.— VitiUl, Lma of Nntioas, Book I, o, 1, J l-S. 



CHICAGO : 

PUBLISJIED ITOR AMERICAN OITIZESS, 
THE TRUE MAIKIAINEKH OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY. 



|I^° The first TOluma of the work or compilation, of which this pablica- 
ttOB is a compend, to be entitled 

OUB rOEEAL UmON STATE ElflETS AND WEOHSS, 

will be publisliod about 15tt Ifoyember. Tbe Tolumes will contain 500 to 
B50 pages each, similar to tliis in tjpo and avrangemeat. One is to be pub- 
lished eacb sis or eight weeks, and sold in mnsl brnl t $2 50 

Five volumes will probabljBuffioefoi-theoompiI t wh b 1 1 o 

furnish an epitome of governmental principle^ b If d m ts 

(each of whiob will be given entU'e), the aubstan f pttdht d 
of iafiaential opinions in private and publisbed I tt t t d th p b- 
lioations, and also a short esamination of other G m t t d tl o 

right of our Revolution, and the superior estell e^ and nf d but 
not oomplioated systems, of our State and Federal G m t E yl mly 

in the land needs this information, ■which ia now Boattemd tbrougb hundreds 
of ■volumes, many expensive and inaccessible, in order to enable each Gitizeu, 
and tbe young lad who ia soon to be a Citizen, to understand hia individual 
rigbta, exalted privileges, responsible datiea- and also the rights and wrongs 
of these Sovereign States. The wonder la not that ne are in civil war, hut 
that, witb our ignorance of principles and mistikes m theory, our praetice 
has been so nearly correct; 

To the statesman and politician, the compilation if it all a sucoesa, will be 
particularly valuable ; bringing together foi the first t me documents, opin- 
iona, and principles, to wbiob evei-y one needs to refer more or less often The 
marginal notea, witb tbe thorough indes which shall be anppliod, will make 
reference quite convenient; and until superseded by something better, it will 
be the American statesman's manual. In such a work some would like room 
to record notes and comments; and should the demand justify, an edition will 
be printed on auporior paper, witb wide margin for writing, and in strong 
binding. Subscribers will please intimate their wish, and should an estra 
edition be printed, the volumes of this edition will be received in exchange, 
if uninjured, the party paying the difference in price. 

The terms are already low, considering the present high cost of materials 
and the amount of reading supplied, but it is proposed to still fbrther reduce 
them. Tbe kind patron in Kew York and those in Chicago, who have 
thus far advanced the funds for publication, will not permit delay for tbe 
lack of means. But not to encroach unnecessarily on their liberality, it is 
proposed to supply the five volumes for $11 paid in advance. 

Eemittanoes can be made to the subscriber, either at Chicago, or directed 
to Station D, New York City, where most of bis tune must necessarily be 
spent until the publication is finished. 

J. a •WRIGHT. 
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J^" Copies of tliw pimphlet an, distributed imrnHlmtplj upnn ita publi- 
cation to a few leading mmdj of our countiy, iin-ij) itn^o of thoir politics, 
religion, or occupation An independent, unbi^aaed espressiou of opinion, is 
desired from each recipient eitner }}ro or con Should he be decidedly favor- 
able, he would doubtless lilis to aid m estpnding thp circulation of this Oom- 
pend, and a short Utter to a paper or (wo in liis city or neighborhood, or to some 
editor at a distance with whom he miy bf aoiu-imted, cilliiig atfention to it, 
would be very mfluentul He miy aKo be wiUinj; to write to two or three 
prominent persona eneloaiD^ a eipy of the aouomp^nymg piospeHuSj and npoa 
being furnished with the address, we «hall be happy to torwaid those parties a 
copy each of the Comp nd 

It is hoped the reci^iient will be able soon to mili.i> thp esimination, and that 
it will not be partial or piejaliocd And esperient,e aire ily proves the pro- 
priety of a oaiilion to the reader, net to mike up h s judijment from detached 
parts. If he will just ^lanci his eye over the m'trgmal note? irom beginning to 
end, he will have a gr'ncral idea of the views an 1 can thpn batter judge of the 
several portiona Havmg sent a copy ot only the fiist 80 pages to one of the 
most eminent atholira of our country, an old anl valued fiiend, he thus re- 
marks ; 

. . . Your piTji." It line if lib™ i= one Uiat 1 1 1] not tlio i t of ini on i" f o \ with joa, but 
jaar object is ao impoi-tant, and you are parfotmiug it with eo muo!i abiliiy, tliai I wish joii all 
Bucoe^a. . . , My studios liave not been mucb in tlie line of InterBaiional LBn", and I liava 
accepted tlie doctrine oommoulj- received, tliat tlieta is ancli a thing b5 a 0nit8d States ffowm- 
menl. Tills Innderstand yon to deny. [Not at all. So fur from it, raymain object is to prove 
that we liave the grandsst, moat perfect systems of Goaerntaeni, both State and Federal, ever 
institated. My fiiend says in another place, " I have only liad time to run over " the pages, and 
probably a farther esamination of even the firat eighty pages ehaiigad his opinion, as wonld 
enrely a pernaal of tha remainder.] Where there is Government, there must be the Ei^hi to 
Command, and the obligation to obey, in regard to some thing! ; and that, I sappose, would eon- 
Etituta a Government, as no GovBTninanti except that of God, estands to all things. [Very true ; 
and when by Hie usurpations of Parliament, and the violation of bis oatli hyour King, tha Siffhl 
ef Goinmand, the Sovereignty, of George in over these Colonies wits forfeited by hlra, we took it 
into the keeping of each individual Colony, eaob'of these Peoples beoominga Sovaraign Stite, or 
nation. But na tliesa Peoples are too widely distribnted, even in the smallest State, to exeroitf 
du^Bctly their Right of Coinmand, they have made nse of Rspublviamsm or liipriasntaihn, to 
preserve to themselves their Sovereignty, and to govern their faithful or nnfaitliful subjects. And 
in great wisdom have they joined togather, and delagated tha exsrciu of soma important porta oF 
tlieir Itighia of Command to certain parUas wliioh constitute Iha GoTflrnmant of the Unitad 
States.] If the apparatus at Washington is simply a Federal Agency, then very muoh of what 
has hoen done from the first, has been usurpation, [Most certainly " the apparatus at Washing- 
ton is »inply e, Fedaral Agency," for the tenth amendment to Ihe Constitution establishes the 
tmlh beyond paradventure, that the powers are not granled, but " delegated." A delegate is ever 
an agent, restricted to the authority delegated ; and whatever has bean done by an agent beyond 
his authority, is surely usurpation, which oircumstauces may ormay not jnsHfy.] I should wish 
it Bettlad, first, whether wo have a ffaierameiit ,- and than that its powers might be defined. Any 
thing that will throw light on these points is most dflsirabla, and you write with ao muoh of 
research, and candor, and ability, that your labor cannot fail to he useful [It ahall be the con- 
stant aim of the wrilor to inorit the encouraging encominms of his partial friend, and he prom- 
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ise« indefatigaHe " resewob," sincerert " osnclor," and unwaarying, putLent mdoatry to mpply 
in part Lis dafioienoy in " ability," to aid in determining that "we ham a GoTemment," whioh 
we ought by all means to preserve, or reoonstmet another dmilar ; and «e ahall Bnd abundant 
occasion foe wishing " that its powers might he defined ; " and not only " be ddiiied," bnt lliat 
each depairtment of the agency ha kept strictly within Ita delined limits.] 

It would be a great thing to have all the authorities and debates hearing on these points 
fairly brought together. It haa oeourred to me whether, starling as you do with the avowed 
intention of making out a oaae, you could bring everythbg together in eni^h a way that it would 
he accepted as done fairly. Yon will need oare on that point. [The writer is deeply sensible of 
the importance of this friendly caution, which wil! be oonstanfly heeded j and whatever else may 
be said against bis performance, be trusts tbat the merit of faii-neas shall at least ba accorded it. 
The writer acknowledges '* the avowed iatention of making out a oase,*^ and ho cannot conceive 
it possible for any one to study the subject ns he has done, without becomlag settled in his coa- 
victions; without having tile " case" thoroughly established in his own mitid. But it happens, 
that " starting . . . with the avowed intention of making out a case " against the South, proving 
the heresy of State Sovereign^, and &&t this one People of the United States were a nation, and 
as such indissoluble as any other nation { the examination resulted in producing the direotly oppo- 
site conduBion. The writer thinks he can make the " case " clear also to the reader, and care- 
fully endeavoring to he Tajr and candid, he will bring together pr^ciples of International Law, 
the debates of the fathers, the doouraents, historical facts, &o., in auoh a manner that the reader 
can adjudge the ' ' case " for himself If the writer ia diangenuoua and unfair, bis work will be 
to him a 'most disgraceful failure, and he would not only merit, but surely leteive, tlie con- 
tempt of bis fellow Citizens, for daring to tamper with their momentous concerns in tliis their 
period of imminent peril. But he beheves with this most competent judge, that " it would bo a 
great thing to have all the autiiorities and debates bearing on these poials fairly brought toge- 
Wier," and that there is to be an immense and growing demand for this important reading, which 
is now inaccessible to the msaaos, being scattered through hundreds of volumes. What he doe» 
B hall at all events bo done " fairly."] 

If I could do anything to aid you, 1 should be glad, but it ia plwn I cannot. What yon do i» 
well executed in a literary point of view [thanks to Dr. Agnew], and in research you ace far in 
advance of me. 

Do you propose a large work for the few, or something for the many ? If the former, I fear' 
you would publish at a pecuniary loss. I should be glad to take a copy. [As the reader will 
see hj the prospectus on the cover, and in the " Expianatoiy " remarks, the work is designed 
"for the many."] 

But tlie writer especta not commendation alone. Already has he expe- 
rienced the contrary. Another sincere friend and kinsman, of good repute in tLa 
world of letters, raps him severely, and is " amazad " that 

" A man not conversant with auch studiea, should undertake to pronounce so confidently as 
you do, upon snoh subjects, and upon all the gi'eat publicists who have written upon them. 

" Strike, but hear 1 " The writer yields to no man in respect and veneration 
for tha wise men of the past, who have established the principles upon which all 
rightful authority is instituted, based upon the Bible ; those who have created 
the code known by the name of International Law, Yet ^fallibility, imperfec- 
tion is stamped upon their works, as upon all things human, and other great and 
good men have corrected errors preceding, to be in turn corrected by equally 
authoritative successors. In the main, however, they have agreed upon the chief 
points, and every Christian Government is baaed upon their solid foundation. 
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The more one studies those standard works,, the profounder will be hia admira- 
tion of their genius and eseellence, notwitiiritanding the pei-eeption of errors. 

And respect and Tenoration generated by these studies, is intensified with 
fiinoerest filial devotion, strengthened by loftiest pride in our fathers, who came 
nearer than any men of modern ages to a proper comprehension of those great 
principles of G-overnment, and wbo put them more successfully into practice, in 
these our State and Federal systems, than had ever before been done by man, of 
whicli any record is left to us. Yet even our wise and honored fathers were not 
absolutely perfect in their knowledge, and made some errors which have led their 
Bona astray, and many of " the great publicists" have been eonfusin th or- 
until we have been led into essential errors in practice. Stands it act to as a 
that, if there be established principles of Government, there cannot b u h fun 
damental differences of opinion as to the nature of our G-overnmeuts, th 1 t a 
of the Might of Command, and the rights and wrongs of ttese Stat t h g 
slavery and every other question, without one party or the other being 1 t 
of those principles ? There must be wrong, fundamental wrong, that th gr dual 
divergence of opinions and plans of these Christians, these Christian P pi s, a 
the South and in the North, these sovereign States, should have at 1 ^tb eul 
minated in the most terrible of all civil wars. The writer rloes dare " to pro- 
nounce [most] confidently," that many of " the grea,t publicists who have writ- 
ten " since the days of Vattel, have not followed the teachings of that " elegant " 
author of the Law of Nations, and of his illustrious predecessors, but have 
issued vagaries and contradictions that have led us entirely astray. 

It requires no great amount of legal knowledge to discern, that if there bo 
any such thing as International Law, Hooker, Grotius, Pufendorf, Montesquieu, 
and Vattel, are the chief founders ; and if they have established any one prin- 
ciple, it is that Sovereignty, the Right of Gorrunafid, is one and indivisible ; 
and if so, it follows as a necessary consequence, that Madison was mistaken in 
aflrming that we were "partly national and partly Federal.'' Bnt it has been 
laken for granted tliat Madison was correct, and the absurdity has grown and 
strengthened, until very many of ourbest men teach the nonaenso that we are 
subjects of two Sovereignties, State and Federal. It is " amazing " that those 
learned in the law should have permitted such errors of theory to go on for so 
many years ; and it betokens no great perspicacity in the writer, only a little 
common sense and independent judgment, that he should be able to point out the 
inconsistency of these teachings with the established principles of International 
Law. Either the old or modern writers are in error, for they surely are in 
conflict ; which is right, the writer assumes not to judge. This the reader will 
please constantly remember, that the writer arrogates to himself nothing of the 
teacher. It is not hia own thoughts and views that are to be presented in his 
fortbooming work, but those of unquestionable authorities; and surely onr la- 
mentable circumstances justify the humblest Citizen in doing what he can to 
restore our beloved country to peace and reunion. May he not also expect, that 
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in the midst of proseat oalamiiiesj in the perih which threacert oui free institu- 
tions l"a humhle but carnt-st pffdrt to call the ittention of hia felbw Citiaena, 
the busine-,s men m particukr, to old truths and tcachuig^ wlii:,h will "ierTe to 
lead no out of this lahjnnth of confusion, will be reecivid atid examined m all 
faiinei? and candor' From a ceitiia cla-o, the wiiter exp ct? little else th^n 
derwion and contempt Unable to meet the views and argumenti he will dtdw 
from emmcut, unquo=tiDnible authorities, thoy will endeavor by ridicule to 
destroy their effect, because at thia time pre-sentrd by a, Citizen unknown to 
fame, and unskilled m the mj stones of legal lore Not so with the cindid, 
reasonable, intelligent reader With him will the truths themselves h ivo weight, 
irrespective of the medium by which they aie preieoted, ind according to the 
power and influence of their eminent authoia 

In the " Lsplanatory " piges, which it is hoped will not ba unread, the 
wnter thjws th^t hia iiews are concurred m by those compptont to judge, and ho 
deems it proper to add, that soon after he began this examination, ne-irly two 
years ago, he wrote some newspaper articles (which however were not published, 
as the subject expanded beyond a reasonable size for a newspaper,) calling atten- 
tion to existing errors of opinion concerning our Federal Government. Being 
at variance with all . the books treating upon ourOovemn t i h d t i 

amined, and not liking to trust his own judgment, he to k lis MS t H 
Charles O'Conor, who very kindly hoard them read, appro 1 th w th 

mam, and said that as to the law, they were unquestionably t i 1 1 d g 

ideas of this Compend, and of the forthcoming work, we b d d th t 

MS., and two years of oonstant study has not materially HI f th a 

ideas, but strengthened and oonfirmod them. The writer th f f I th t he 
may claim a hearing, even from lawyers. 

Kor does the writer desire commendation merely. He will be obliged to the 
reader for his opinion of the plan proposed, of its desirableness, and of its execu- 
tion thus far, which it will be taken for granted may be used wholly or par- 
tially in a circular with the author's name, unless requested to the contrary. 
Frieadly suggestions and advice as to the plan, or any of the details, will be 
gratefully received, though the writer cannot engage to answer letters, his time 
being constantly occupied With the work. 

Copies will not be distributed to the newspapers for ton to twenty days, 
within which time it is hoped individuals will be able to examine the Compend, 
and give their independent judgment concerning it. Purcliasers, too, or other 
readers of copies of this small cdi-tion first issued, arq respectfully solicited to give 
their opinions as early as practicable, directed to 

J. S. WRiaHT, Chicago. 

P. S. — The postal regulations prohibit the writing on the cover, evon the 
name of the party addressed. The writer will therefore avail himself of this 
opportunity to remark that this copy is sent " witli the respects," or " the 
regards of the author," rei|iiesting attention to the first and concluding pirii- 
graphs of ths foregoing, J. S. W. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

SOVEREIGNTY. 



J. S. WRIGHT, 



Prof. J. HOLMES AGNEW, D.D., 
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Bufflidcnt for life,— Jrisiofin, PolUiaa, Bouk III, e. 1. 






SoYBBRiHHTS.— A nation, Is B StniB, .... a body politic, or a society 
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<if that Right may be placett In dlBSreut hands, according as tha Society ahall 


lave ordained. 
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to a Senate, it establishes a Kepnbllc, an Aristocraeff ; in ebort. If It conltde 


tlie Empire tl 




peraon, the State becomes a Monarchy.—VattO, Law iff Satiaas, Book i, e. 1, 


1-3. 
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Old Leiiees, Pamphlibts, Books, &c. — T/ie attention of 
parUes possessed of vcduabls doou?7ients iearmg wpon our 
poLiUoal history, or those knowing where there are such, is 
called to the foot-note on page 81, and it is earnestly hoped the 
request will ha granted. 



IW" Parties who would Mice to aid m disseminating these 
views hj giving or sending their neighbors copies of this Com- 
mend, can "be stipplied at t^per dozen. 

If a dozen or two could be sent to each regiment, some of the 
leisure of the camp would he well empl<»/ed in considering the 
views, and help to make nearly emery citizen-soldier a true 

EeDEEAL EEPUBLrCAH. 

Orders and remiUa/noes can he sent to the suhscriher, as may 
be most convenient, either at Chicago, or at Station D, JVew 
Yorh Cit/y. 

J. S. WRIOHT. 



Entered, accorflltig to Act of Congrea, in the yesr 1863, 1)7 
J. B, ■WEIGHT, 
In tto Olork'B Offiw of Oie Dlstriot Court of the Uaited States, for tlie Horthcra D 
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EXPLAHATOET. 



Oybr two years ago, the writer began to examine tlie principles and his- 
tory of our Govfirnments. Having full confidence in Clay and Webster, be 
had never imagined that they and others of our great statesmen, oould have 
committed any sorioos error in Governmental science, or that there oould be 
any important point in it whioh they, or any of onr lending statesmen, did not 
thoroughly eomprehend. Yet a pretty careful study of the Madison Papers, 
and of the Federalist, witJi which his esammation began, seemed to show 
that our Government was purely Federal, Madison's judgment to the ooa- 
trary notwithatandin^, and that bewildering errors and inconsistendes 
esdsted. The study of works in the Astor, Mercantile, and Historical Libra- 
ries of New York for two yeai-s, to be dvdy aclmowledged in a forthcoming 
preface, convinced the writer that we were wide astray in theoriea as to Gov- 
emment, "whilo correctly following in practice, the teachings of Hooker, 
Grotins, Vattel, &o. "We are in civU war from confusion of theorus. 

Over a yeai- since, the preparation of the accompanying Compend was 
begun. But the study of one point led to another, and that to another, and 
caused delay ; for, finding his conclusions at variance with the teachings of 
nearly all onr great men, and also those of Europe since the days of Vattel, 
it behooved the writer to be cautious. 

The transktions of the ancient classics had been some hat stnd d and 
such use had been made of Bome of their important paa fl^es hy d st n 
guished authorities, that it became necessary to refer to the o g nals, a d 
thirty years' devotion to business, had almost obliterated the ncqun ntan e of 
boyhood with Latin and Greek. But comparing several t anslat ons th 
the originals, and with the aid of the numerous lesicons of the A tor L b i y 
the writer was enabled to discover, as ho thought, that the translators had 
not altogether apprehended the tioaghta of the writers of the free States of 
antiquity upon Government and history, and that with the imperfection of 
the English language to convey correct and definite ideas in the science of 
Government, particularly as contrasted with the Greek, the clear and funda- 
mental distinctions between Free States and Monarchies, which the ancients 
so well understood, had not been preserved in modem translations. But 
being a very incompetent judge on this important subject, he applied in 
February last to Prof. S. F. B. Morse, who has constantly aided these labors 
with judicious counsel, and encouraged with affectionate interest, to recom- 
mend some competent scholar to assist in the work. Being referred to Prof. 
J. Holmes Agnew, D, D,, a most valuable and efficient co-laborer has been 
obtwned. Entering with equal zeal and enthusiasm into the great work of 
examining Governmental principles, and finding translations defective, he 
Las kindly undertaken the important task of a new version of the extracts 
required in this compilation. The translations of Grotius and Pufendorf 
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from tlie origioal Latin, are also imperfect ; and tte extracts for tliia work 
■will be carefully revised, and be, indeed, a new tronalation. 

Professor Agnew is so impressed witli tlie importance of our CitiBCDS 
having a correct knowledge of the teaobings of tbe greatest,, most praotieal 
of all philosophers of antiquity, that he will, at an eaiiy day, publish a new 
translation of Aristotle's Ethics and Politics, with notes. He intends also 
translations of Qrotius and Piifendorf, with appropriate notes from the Eepnb- 
lican stand-point. A more patriotic, useful labor, can hardly be performed. 

The wi'iter's obligatioos ai'o immeDse to this accomplished scholar for his 
indispengable aid ; and as elsewhere observed, his concurrence in the views 
and plan, afford strong confirmation of their probable correctness. Not 
only has Dr. Agnew carefully corrected the errors of style in the MS., but 
he has also adviaed in respect to the ideas themselves ; and were his counsel 
always heeded, it might be better. But Western men have their peculiar- 
ities, both of thought and of expression ; and sometimes, no donbt, there 
will be too much obstinacy in adhering to what is written. So that Pro- 
fessor Agnew is not to ho held responsible for all the views, nor for blunt, 
unpolished expressions. 

Many of the ideas in this Coinpend, and also in tlie work, will be so novel 
to many readers, that the writer deems it suitable also to remark, that they 
are almost wholly concurred in, both as to governmental principles, and at 
to historio facts, by Mr. Heni-y B. Dawson, who being in a similar line of 
research, we have frequently had occasion to compare notes. The chief 
point of difference between us is, that he considers the word "nation" 
should never be used in connection with the United States, each State being 
the only " nation ; " whereas it appears to the writer, that with clear con- 
ceptions that each State is the real nation, the United States may properly 
be entitled a "nation " of nations. 

Mr. Dawson's edition of the FedevalUt has been allnded to, and his valu- 
able notes will be found coincident with the views herein taken, 'and will be 
followed with the publication of other debates connected with the adoption 
of our Constitution, most opportune, and furnishing important information, 
of which few have knowledge. 

It will be easily discovered ftom this Compend that the writer is not un- 
friendly to slavery ; and lest anti-slavery men should conceive these views 
t be K f ir, and a base cheat in order to strengthen the institution they 
abh t deemed proper to state, that Mi\ Dawson has for years been a 
th gh and consistent auti-slavery man,' and he advocates Pederalism as 
th tru and only means to eradicate slavery. His extensive historical ex- 
pi ati convinced him years ago, that we were all wrong about the 
th J i our Governments, Both of us may be entirely led astray ; but 
f ra pp ite stand-points, pro and anti-slavery, our examinations have led 
to precisely the same conclusions, with the single exception above noted. 

The views taken by Mr. Dawson as to the nature of our existing Govern- 
ment, and which are herein also presented, are surely to he adopted hy ninety- 
nine Mndredthg in. theHfoTth; but with such unanimity as to principles, 
established and practised in the present Federal Union, no doubt there is to 
be a tremendous conflict as to their application, and the changes that must 
he made in the new Union, which some will wish should be consolidated in- 
stead of Federal. 

' Mr. Dnwson very properly ilesitcs to hiTO ft addod. tliit lie has never favored spy Intcp 
ferCDce by Congtesa Id the slavery quealioD, wblch woiUd be wholly Ineonalstent with hb undsp- 
Btaofllng gf tho Federal nature of our Govctnmcul. 
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In preaentiag tJiese yiewa for the consideration of the ITorth, the 
natural diyision into Eastand West has not been, is not to he, disregarded. 
The fear is that, as the war and the adjudication of oiir differences with the 
South progress, the different characteriatica, and the diverse interests of the 
two sections, will i)ecome more and more prominent. "We ia the West hope 
the States occnpying'a middle position, geographically and oharacteristioally, 
will be with us wherein we are right ; yet quite possible is it, that the burthen 
of reooastmcting a Union, to which all the thirty -four States will have liberty 
of accession, will, on the pai't of the North, rest chiefly on the West. We 
are the most deeply interested; and with God's blessing, we shall jet have a 
Federal Union to which every one of these States, that is willing to live up 
to the "Laws of IN'ature and of Nature's God," can cheerfully accede. 

Should the opinions herein advanced be found corl-ect, that these Sover- 
dgn States have become possessed of common rights in their common terri ■ 
tory, as in the Louisiana purchase, which they have never relin([uiEhed ; the 
South, true maiatainers of State rights, will not endeavor unjustly, and by 
force of arms, to dispossess these States, particularly the Northwest, of what 
is rightly theirs. Tet, ahonld they conceive that oircuinstaticas justify them 
in compelling us to relinquishment, putting our trust in God, we must con- 
tinue to try our powers to defend onr rights. 

When the party which began the war, whichever it may be, shall have 
become satisfied with the use of force, it is to be hoped it will propose some 
other means, No peace can be expected, at least not if the West can pre- 
vent it, until we know what is to become of our rights, if rights these Sov- 
ereign States have in the seceded States. If International Law entitles 
Tis in tiie North to free-trade, fellow-CitizensIiip in what has been, or now is, 
the common territory, the common property of these Sovereign States, we in 
the Northwest will in any event fight for those rights, unUl they are ao- 
tnowledged and protected, or wo are subjugated. No peace can be made 
until we know, either that we have no rights in the seceded States, or that 
they are to he safely assured to us. But an armistice would be welcomed, 
especially by the Northwest, that we m' ht f w'th th S th ascertain 
definitely our mutual rights and wrong d d f th party is in- 

disposed to do the other justice. To th t t th q tion come 

at last, for we can surely endure this w 1 g th South, and 

never by force are we to be dispossess d f ght d if the South 

began this war unnecessarily, as we bel t th pi oe t propose an 

armistice. 

Whenthe parties, these Sovereign Stat peoially th f hem which 
are most deeply concerned in the qut tis Itnto rea- 

son, and have a conference by their d 1 g t will t b very dif- 

ficult for the Soutli and West to agre p in m t that will be 

satisfactory to all States which are willing t f d t ] t terms, and 
thereby shut out all possibility of again d g g lavery, or 

any similar question. The only point w th tl W t w 11 b th t the Negro 
shall not be thrust upon Us. Illinois has, by its Constitution, for many years 
prohibited Negroes from coming into the State, and though the provision is 
hot rigidly enforced, it has the effect to make the State undesirable to them ; 
and we have very few, and mean to have fewer. In the midst of this present 
exoitement, more favorable than ever to the proscribed cla^, in voting last 
summer (1862) upon a, new Constitution, three distinct propOMtions against 
the admission and the rights of Negroes were separately voted upon, and were 
adopted by about /our -pofes out of^e, notwithstanding the Constitution itself 
was defeated. Indiana, too, excludes the Negro, and aversion to him ia the 
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prevalent sentiment of the "West. Tlie South and TVest will hare no difflciilty 
in agreeing ahont the Negro. 

The "West, too, are strong assei'ters of State rights, coincidiEg on this im- 
portant point also with the South. The significant motto of Illinois, " State 
Sovereignty, National Union," unmistakahlj heapeaks Western sentiments on 
this fandamental cpeslion of Federalism. The western States and New York 
and Pennsylvania, are abnndnrttly large for Commonwealths ; if the little 
States are dissatisfied with their insignificance, let thorn amend their difflcul- 
tiea by consolidating several of them together. Try tliat sort of consolida- 
tion, before attempting to consolidate all these States. 

Probably, this very calamity is to eshibit more sti'ikingly than ever, the 
wisdom of Providence in bringing about this division into moderate-sized 
States, with the important divergence of sectional ohflracteristios. The "West 
in this juncture maybe the means of preventmg permanent ruptTire. Making 
a new Union with the South on fair and satisfactory terms, it is qnite possible 
that all ttie States may not at onc9 accede ; but they will almost certdnly 
do so ultimately ; and the wisdom of the fathers, partionlarly they of the 
South, who so liberally promoted and desired to see the rapid expansion of 
the "West, will become very apparent. The sons of those fathers, when an 
opportunity for calm reflection returns, will not seek to destroy a connection 
made by nature, and indispensable to both South and West. 

Therefore, while this Compend, and the volumes following, ai'e prepared 
for Citizens of all these thirty-four States, more confidence is felt in the views 
iuflnencing the- West, than the extreme East. The Citizens of the West are 
mainly Farmers, and the writer knows them. While he does not enjoy the 
extensive personal acquaintance with new-comers, which he had with the 
old stock some twenty yeai's ago, when, year after year, he travelled throngh 
all these States, to make the Farmers write for their paper, the Prairie Fm-mtr, 
and to interest them in common schools; yet he knows the leaven of the 
good old stock has leavenfed the eutire mass. 

A kind Providence has wonderftilly spared those valued friends to labor 
now in a more important field ; nothing less than to save our imperilled insti- 
tutions. Here and there is a bright name left only to treasuring memory ; 
hut the writer could by hundreds mention names whose joint will is yet om- 
nipotent in the great Northwest ; and their will is to be almost unanimous 
in the coming struggle. Some of them, misled hj Madison's error, that wo 
were " partly National " as well as " partly Federal," have imagined they 
had responsibility for slavery, at least in the Disti'ict of Oolnmbia and in tho 
Territories. They will learn it is not so; and hearing now the honored, escel- 
lent name Republiean, they wiU find they arc true Fedeeal Kepublioahs, as 
■was Jefferson, when they understand the term. We who style ourselves 
DmnocvaU, as wo study into principles, will find we, too, are true Jf^ffersenian 
Sepublicam, Fedekai, Eeppblioans. The West will be almost a unit in the 
contest to be waged against consolidation. 

As month after month tho writer has patiently prosecuted his studies, his 
strongest incentive to perseverance has been, the remembrance of tliose old 
and valued Prairie Farmer friends. For them chiefly is this work prepared, 
and for amid lixng'^ne will it be welcomed and have a candid examination. 
The earnest coSperators in agricultural and educational progress, who witness 
such glorious results from well-bestowed efforts in laying proper foundations 
in our first settlement, have great encouragement to labor to preserve the 
i^ee institutions for which the former efforts were chiefly valuable. Our 
whole grand system of free Government is in jeopardy, and must be saved 
by the Farmers of tlio "West. Foundations arenot now to be laid, but " that 
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foundation" of Hooker'a, the Supreme Power, Sovekbigntt— tlie Eight qf 
OormnnTid of Vattel — which, God be praised, ia in these free Peoples, these 
Sovereign States, needs to be underatflod. As we survey this wide landscape, 
stretching from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, " the 
stateliness of houses the goodlineaa of trees when we behold them, delighteth 
the eye ; but that foundation which beareth up the one, tliat root which 
ministereth unto the other nonrisliment^and Jife, ia in the bosom of the earth 
concealed ; and if there be at any time oeoasion to search into it," surely has 
it now arrived to these great Peoples. We must Snow oar rights and privi- 
leges as Citizens of these free States, feUow-Citizens of tiis Republic of 
States, and ourdufJes as liege subjects of oar respective iSovereign States ; 
we mnst know also the rights and wrongs of these States, to stand manfully 
by the one, properly to correct the other. 

Let the Farmers of the West, realize the responsibility resting npon them 
in this day of peril. Let them study into principles, and be prepared to 
make theu- omnipotence rightfully felt through the palladium of our institu- 
tions, the ballot box. In their hands ia the power to save or to destroy. 
What they will, their States will do ; "what the Western States detei-miae to 
have done, the North will do ; and any who like not their doings may for 
themselves do better. 

No nobler Aristocracy, none more intelligent, more high-toned, more 
honorable, than the farming popnlatiou of the West, exists ia equal propor- 
tion elaewhere on the globe. No gathering of Caucasians has ever been 
made, excelling in nnmbera and in worth that of the West; none which 
eshibits more of " the image of God." They can, they will understand this 
science of Government. They will know their rights according to those 
"Laws' of Nature and of Nature's God," which our fathers affirmed to be 
their rule, and with manly heroism, Christian trust, will they maintain their 
rights; they will gladly investigate to learn tteir wrongs, and as Christians, 
Christian Peoples, will they do all in their power to right their wrongs. 

When the West shall have made due investigation and given utterance to 
its voice in favor of State rights, and of a true Federal Union to perpetuate 
those rights; how much longer is it probable their brother Farmers, the 
worthy Aristocrats of the South, will wish to wage this war 3 Surely will it 
not be long before the Farmers of the South and of the West, wiU find some 
means of reconciliation and peace. 

Another word to the Farmers of the West. Citizens! appreciate your 
high dignity of possessing OmzESsnip in these freo States, /£&m -Citizenship 
in this Eepublio of States. Most painfiil Las been the sight, that even here 
in the West, even among the Farmers themselves, have there been those who 
have dared to raise the hand of violence against the laws, against the ad- 
ministrators of the laws. No matter how enormous the wrong done by the 
Administration, either with or without the forms of law ; no matter what 
the usurpation or tyranny committed, let not the advantage be given the 
tyrants, of violent resistance to authority. That is only requisite in States 
under Aristocratic or Monarohio away ,■ not in free States, where the Bight 
of Command, is possessed by the Citizens themselves in, the aggregate. The 
beauty of our system is, its chief escellence consists, in the ease and quiet 
with which, by the periodical revolution of power to the Peoples, they 
change tieir rulers who shall have perverted their authority. For the sate 
of our glorious institutions in peril, for tlie honor of our Ems, Jehotah, let 
these Christian Citizens, these Ohriatian Peoples, sufficiently investigate the 
principles, of their Government, to understand lie sure and proper means 
they possess to protect their rights and liberties. If necessary to endure 
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tbeae wrongs for eighteen or twenty long and weary montlis, for Goo'a salte 
let us sammon our patriotism and fortitude to tho manly, heroic work. 
Citizens I Ohristaaa, Citizens I oh, let na avail ourselves of this grandest oppor- 
tunity of centuries, which the hand of ProTidenoe has aocorded us, of proving 
the adaptation of these Peoples to self-Govemment ; of the wisdom and ex- 
cellence of this compound system of Stats aud Pederal aathorities I 

Especially to fellow-Citizens who style themselves Democrats, is the 
appeal made to ever maintain, law and order. Of all men in the land, 
should we Democrats, as we are called, truest Federal EepvhUeans as we are, 
those of us especially who are sons of poverty and toil, he most earnest con- 
servators of onr institutions as they are. 

Much is said of the necessity of a stronger Government, and every out- 
breai of passion on the pai't of the subjects of these free States, is joyfully 
welcomed, nay, promoted, by the infernal schemers who wouH change onr 
Heaven-sanctioned form, for one which could be turned more to foster their 
selfish pui'poses. Are the mass of these Citizens to be benefitted by any 
change? If we are to have a change of Government, a privileged class, a 
Nobthty, is to ba created. Who wiU more liliely have those honors, than 
the harpies, the scavengers, that have been gorging themselves with the 
spoils? tie vile cheats, wto by all sorts of trickery and corruption, have 
basely plundered the public coffers ? WiH any Citinen, any sincere federal 
SepiiiUean, whether called Democrat or Republican, do anght to further the 
schemes of those scoundrels, who would now like nest to secnre their plun- 
der by overthrowing our Government, and introducing a Nobility, with its 
rights of primogeniture and entail? Will any real Democrat, or true Ee- 
pubUoan, make himself an abettor of the conspiracies of those hellish traitors, 
who would avail themselves of this calamitous condition of our country to 
overthrow the People's liberties 9 

These Citizens want no other form of Government ; they will have no 
other, if they wiU only investigate the excellences of this Federal system, 
which was given by God to his favored People of old, and which that same 
God and our God, haa led us hy His providences to adopt, with improve- 
ments adapted to the advance of this Caucasian race. Talk of a stronger 
Government? The equal of it to protect the right, guard against wrong, the 
world never had. What other system could bring snob armies into the field 
as these Federal systems of the South and of the North ? And had our Admin- 
istration realized the magnitude of this contest as did the Citizens, and only 
permitted the free volunteering of our Citizen soldiery, tho first twelve months 
would havegiven us armies that ere now would have brought honorable peace, 
and with no conquest of the South. And only let us bide our time patiently, 
and we shall discover now and unappreciated esoellences in Tederalism, in 
righting the wrongs of rulers, which only ^uoh events as these could prop- 
erly develop. Sot unless military usurpers should dare to interfere with 
the just and impartial verdict of the ballot bos, allowing voters of one party 
to return home in snfadent nuinbers to control the election, and refusing 
others, as has been charged upon them in the late contest in Connecticut, 
will the People bo justified in rising against their tyrants. I do not say the 
charge is true, but I do say, that if any auoh infamous attempt be made, let 
the Citizens rise in their might, and hurl the minions from their places of 
power, before they shall have a chance to fasten upon freemen the ciains 
they will have forged. When the palladium of our rights and liberties, the 
ballot box, is interfered with, will it be time for these Citizens to taie laws 
and autboritieB into their own keeping. 
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I 1. Whethee o¥ the Image of God oe Beast. 

Whoiomer sliedi man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, for iit t}ie image of pf:^?^™' 
God made he man. K this Rule holds as well in shedding the blood of a liirh aa of o/' PopiOar 
a Chrislian, then that v,herein man k tU Im^e of God is EEASON. Of all Con- ^^'^'^^ 
troTers j3 those of the Fen are the moat honorable,; Ibr in those of Force, tliere is more 
of (he Iroage of the Beaat, but in those of the Fen, there is more of the Image of Emaoa and 
God. In the ControTcrsja of the Sword, there is but too often no other Eeason ^"gi^otd." 
Ihim Force; but the Controversy of tho Pen has never any Force but, Reason. 
Of all Controversja of the Pen neit those of Religion, those of GoTernment a e 
the miBt honorable and the most useful ; the true end of each, tho' in a different w 
being that the Will of God may be don in Earth as it is in Ihavm. Of all Cont o 
vcrays of Government, those in the vindioation of Popnlur Government are the to g mon 
noble, as being that Conatitution alone, from whence all that we have that is good is ^ 
descended to ub ; which, if it had not esisted. Mankind at this day had bin. bu a p p la 
Herd of Beasts. The Prerogadve of Popular Government must either be in an ill °"^ *" 
hand, or else it is a game against which there ia not a card in the whole pack ; for we 
have the Books of Moses, those of the Greecs and of the Romans, not to omit Micm- 
AVEL, all for it. 

Thus wrote Harrington, in his preliminary epistlo to The Prerogatim twi^Mcturiea 
of Popular Govemmsnt, published in London, 1656. A timely sugges- j"'*' ""i '^«" 
tion for the Christian English People in the troablouB period of the seven- 
teenth century, much more so is it for us, their children, in this most 
peaceful era of the ■world; for these most prosperous of nations; for ua, 
■who, among the most enlightened, most Christian Peoples, have, in this 
nineteenth century, had the hardihood to desert "reason" as the arbi- 
trator of our differences, and resort to " force ; " have exhibited the folly 
ajid the ■wickedness of choosing that ■which has " moie of the image of 
the beast," to redress our ■wrongs, rather than that which has " more of 
the image of G-on." 

I 2. — Our Diitiodlties, and their Causes. 
The struggle for supremacy in the days of Harrington, ■was between bi 
Monarchy and Republicanism ; but ■we, in our madness, are on both sidi 
fighting for one and the same piu"pose, the maintenance of populi 
1 



North fljbUns 
popnlsr r^htb. 
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'• rights. The South bpgan the war as we ^hall see having been led, by 

_ circumstancea too nun orou=, to behe e that the No th werp for consoli- 
dation, and for dlmmisferng the Feleral Cover m to tlatbasa; and 
we in the North ire fight ng chiefly to s lata n our Gov nment njustly 
attacted, and to preserve our U on and our nst t I ons i=i ttey were 
established bj the jo nt wialom of the fat] ers of the South and of tli9 
North. 

A few ultra sts a the ? th have no doubt des ed d =n.n on jjer se, 
and also a few abol t mat m the Nortl but ei efy n ne h n Iredths of 
tlie people in eat.h sect on were nd ire imiona to ni nta n our Union 
and our institutions on tl e bas s of ou fathers and on both s Ira are 
they fighting for that very an! sole object Ihe So th it is true make 
their first p'jrpoae the maintenance of State rights, the fundamental prin- 
ciple in a Federal Ecpublic ; but they only wish to establish State rights 
in order to make more secure a true Federal Union. We in the North, 
are fighting for the Union directly ; the South, having clearer, more cor- 
rect conceptions of tho nature of our Union, and that it must exist 
Bolely on the federal basis, guarding securely against the ever-dreaded 
evil of consolidation, aro fighting first for State rights, which we in the 
North would ourselves fight for as quickly as they, under like circum- 
stances. 

An inscrutable Providence, but for wise and good purposes in due 

- time no doubt to be discovered, has permitted the little handful of fanatics 
in the two sections to avail themselves of wrongs done on both sides, to 
engender animosity and strife, and, through errors and misconceptions, to 
lead these brethren, bound together by so many cords of interest and 
affection, into civil war. Perhaps Infinite Wisdom, seeing the dangers 
of consolidation into which we were fast drifting, gave us war as a less 
evil. To teach us tho nature of our Union, to make it well under- 
stood by ourselves and all nations, and to perpetuate it for aU time, per- 
haps the God of battles thought it best we should fight for it ; and tho 
probabilities are, that the lesson will be deeply impressed, and never 
effaced. 

J* I go further. If we in the North will not adhere to the views of the 
fathers as to our Federal Government and its administration, the South 
will be justified before the nations, and the God ,of nations, in separating 
themselves from Peoples who deliberately and knowingly violate the 
principles of Union; will be justified in this war, however unjustly begun, 
as a means necessary to separate themselves from felse, perfidious Peoples. 
The West, at all events, will not put herself in that situation ; neither 
will the Eastern States, particularly New England, when they learn the 
importance of perpetuating the truths ever inculcated by their early fa- 
thers, and most vigorously during the last war with Great Britain. 

The currents of our difiiculties, swollen into torrents and bearing us 
to destruction, traced to their source, will be found to spring from igno- 
rance and misconception of the elementary principles of Government. 
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On the part of tte North, lie error ia the misplacement of Sovereignty, fi|*5'tie°''and^' 
and misapprehension of its nature and powers ; on the pait of the South, "'^'' causes. 
it ia misconception of the rights of individual States, the nature of com- 
pact, and the necessity of war. 

Both extremes are wrong ; and their advocacy by fiery zealots, and Beanitiog 
oversight of the remedies our system itself provides, have led U3 to civil 
war. The first is to be deprecated, aa tending to consolidation, which is 
at once imnecessary, inexpedient, and dangerous ; tie latter, aa undennin- 
jng, destroying the very basis of all social fabrics, the obUgation of pact 
and faith ; and both are alike opposed to the established principles of the 
Law of Nations. The North errs in imagining that a sovereign State 
should or can be governed 'hj any earthJy power ; the South, in affirm- 
ing that a sovereign State is not and cannot be bound, but may annul its 
compact at will. Notwithstanding the apparent paradox of a bound 
supreme power, the study of International Jurisprudence makes it clear 
and right, and the magnificent systeni of our RepubEo of NatJone ia firmly 
estabfished upon that solid foimdation, 

§ 3. — The Science op Government 

At any and all times is the science of Government woith'v of our imrtBrBianding 
most earnest consideration. But situated as arc we, fighting solely for 
its principles, and to establish and perpetuate our pncele&s liberty, with 
its rights and institutions as bequeathed to us by a common ancp'itiy, it 
behooves us thoroughly to investigate the points in dispute. "We may 
fight on and on for years, but the period must come when wo shall leave 
the " beast " and take to " reason." Then shall wo study the Law of 
Nations, to learn our mutual rights and wrongs ; and if Christian nations, 
as we profess to be; if we properly realize our duties and obligations to 
the God of nations, to each other, to the whole family of nations; if we 
duly appreciate the influence of our example, the importanceof this Fed- 
eral experiment to all humanity, how long wUl it take us to understand 
our duty, and do it? how long is it necessary and best to continue the 
war, in order to prepare us for negotiation, and for the enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace ? 

The science of Government is the grandest, most ennobling, that can Grandeur of 
engage man's attention ; and in practical importance is it exceeded by sdcuce. 
none. What else affects the comfort, prosperity, happiness, safety of 
individuals, of famifies, of towns, of States,, of the world, equally with 
Government ? Transcending all other sciences, even in the judgment of m lyasdome. 
Deity, this alone is singled out as worthy the Infinite Father's aid to 
unfold to His children its mysteries. 

There are good reasons for this, in a measure comprehensible by us. [fan^g 
Jehovah, as the crowning work of His creation, said r orenuon. 

Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have do- Gm. 1, 28, 
minion over the iish of the eea, anJ over the fowl of the lur, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
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I^F^^t!' ^^ ™^^e ™^^ a. little lower than tlie angols, crowned him witli glory 

2ftfc^T,8. ^"^ '^'"^°^J ^'^^ ^"^ ^™ ''^er the works of His hands, putting all things in 

subjection under hia feet. Thus was given to man dominion, pro- 

Mfla's domin- P^'i®'^'^'^?' i^'?^' in ail things of earth ; and, had he continued holy, 

'"=- just, and goo(3, he would probably have exercised joint dominion, using 

all thicga in common. These "sons of God," however, were not to be 

were machines, hut independent moral agents, capable of choosing for 

themselves between good and evil, right and wrong. Our first parents, 

Man's.Mi ^^^ representatives of out race, when the choice was placed before them, 

deliberately took the evil, and violated the first command given them 

by God. Man then became a rebel against the Divine authority, and a 

system of Government must be framed suited to his fallen condition. 

His character was changed ; and, instead of being governed by the law 

of GrOD, seeking in all things the highest glory of God, the best good 

of his fellow, selfishness became the predominant Ir^it 

The judicious Hooker remarks ; 

'^™*2S9 ^'^* wbich hitherto we hnve sot dowa la (I hope) suEiiont to tliew their brutish- 

cess, which imaghie that celi^on and ylrtoe are only sa men will account of them ; 

NstnTfl that we might make 83 muchaeeonnt, if we would, of the contraij withtut injharm 

toscbaa law. unto om'seires, and that m nature they arc as indifferent one as the olhei We see 

then how nature itself teacheth laws and slatntea to live by. Tho lasts wLicli have 

Msnobligea been hitherto mentioned do bind men absolutely even as they are men, although they 

natttte. have neser any settled fellowehip, never any solemn agreement amongst thomselTea 

^Sml tbit"''' ''^^'' ^ ^'^ '^^ '^'^^ '^ ^'^^ -^''' forasmuch as we are not by ourselTea sufBcient to fur- 

niBO coijW ot- nish oarselvea with competent stove of things needful for such a iife as our nature doth 

Sl'dtol^ dasire, a life fit for the dignity of man ; therefore, to supply those defects and impor- 

feotiona ivhich are in us, liTing Einglo and solely by ourselves, we are naturaUy induced 

Slates mnet •* ^^k commnnioQ and fellowship with othera.' Thia was tho cauae of men's uniting 

bn'B govHn- themselves at the first in politic sodeties, which eocietiea could not be without govcra- 

meut, nor government withoat a distinct kind of law from that which bath been nli'eady 

A atnto'a fonn- declared. Two foundations there are which bear up public sodeties ; the one, a nat- 

tomt ofgav- "ral inctination, whereby all men desire sodable hfe and fellow^ip; the other, an 

emmeot. order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching the manner of their union in living 

tc^ether. Tho latter is that which we call the Law of a Commonweal, the very soul 

of a pfditio body, the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, and set on 

LawBimads for work in such actions as the common good requireth. Laws politic, Ordained for ex- 

minqa sinful. ^^.^^^ order and regiment amongat men, are never framed as they should be, unless 

presuining the wiU of man to be inwardly ohs&iate, rebellious, and averse from all 

obedience unto the satred Ian s of Ma nature; in a word, unless presuraing man to be 

in regard of hi^ depraved mmd little better than a wild beast, they do accordingly 

provide notwilhatandmg so to frame his outward actions, that they be no hindrance 

HnSo the common good foi which "odetiea are instituted; unleaa they do this, they are 

not perfect. It nstcth, therefoie, that we consider how nature findeth out such laws 

of goverament as serve to direct even nature depraved to a right end. 

Government of man over man wonld have been unnecessary, had he 
iaai3i\ n^eea- Continued holy ; so that tie knowledge of man's creation, temptation and 
1°' undofaSiia f^i was necessary to his understanding the end and purpose of Govern- 
ment ^'^°"'' ment, not less that relating to time than to eternity. "We must know 

■ How perfectly this accotfls with Aristotle's Bentiment, tciiutfflilly UlnmlDated by tlic llglit of 
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how it is " tlie Leart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in |(o:,gJ^nt' 
their heart while they live" — why "the heart is deceitful ahove all — ■ ~ - -" — 
things, and desperately wicked," to understand the necessity of man's ^ea this, 
control by law and authority. We had lost all loiowledge of this, and Jer. ivl'l.S. 
hence a Diyine revelation became necessary. This we have in the 
Bible, which incidentally instructs in various subjects, but is replete 
with advice, direction, and laws for man's Government. The primary 
object is to inform us of our relations to the Ruler of the universe, and to 
His eternal Government ; bnt it also teaches self-government, aad how to 
govern each other. Indeed, the Creator has so interwoven the duties 
and obligations of man to himself and to his fellow with those to Deity, 
that they are not to be dissevered. 

With what deep concern ■should we regard a science that takes hold J^^P^^^t^ 
f y t t f t m d f t ty 1 wl 1 we have all "^'^'^ 

qm t t t f th tl f I fi t W 1 m 1 With what 

p f d d t b m and mine those in- 

tra t t lyby 1 pt b t b) pi 1 T the Christian 

p Jly d th bj t t ly ra d t If I stigating and 
pply gthm g nmjit hh m witl th ompass of our 
f ult th p m pi & h mm ted n 11 along step by 

tptwaidtl tF mt f 11 th nty d th tudy of man's 

finite woiks, unfoldmg the reasons upon whii.h Sovereignty, the Might of 
Command, is based, helps us to comprehend more' and more the propriety, 
wisdom, and excellence of the sway of the Loed of lords, the King of 
kings, which rests not only upon His proprietary right as Creator, but 
upon the same principle of beneficence which justifies human Gtovern- 
ment. 

■ Bnt the Framer of man understood his frailties and imperfections. ■^^^ B,ye 
Knowing that precept would have less power over us than example, we ^Ipi^^^e] 
are taught also by the latter ; and a record is given of early nations in ^' P^^f^P*' 
the Bible, nowhere else to be fomid, and the value of which, in the sci- 
ence of International Law, we little appreciate. 

Of the antediluvian world, the account is short ; and if any form of No Govom- 
government existed, it must have become vicious, corrupt, worthless. tiis flood. 

And God saw that the wiokednees of man was great in the earth, and that everj ff^n, tI 6. 
imagination of the thoughls of his heart was only evil contiauallj. The earth also was i,_jn_ 
corrupt before God, and the earth waa filled with vMcnco. And God looked upon the 
earth, and, behold, it waa corrupt ; for all Hesh bad corrupted Ida way upon tho oacth. 
And God aaid unto Koah, The end of all fleah is come before me ; for the earth is 
filled with yiolence through them ; and, bohold, I will destroy tliem with the earth. 

Th y 1 ad n p p y n of Goverament, or the earth would not Man goes to 
ha e b a fill 1 VI h In and corruption. Possibly that is the warn- without Sor- 

xanfle all en n b ngs existing in the myriads of worlds 
J gl sp f ur 1 ft by their Creator to their own manage- 

n B wh 1 In o other worlds or not, it teaches ns the 

pa cal lesson ha w hou strong and sufficient Government to control 
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li^VeHimBnt' ^'^'^i"S iii^iii lis gooa to destruction ; and ttougk tlie Lriglit bow in the 

sammer's cloud bespeaks God's promise never more to bring a flood, we 

know destruction to man unrestrained, is none the less certain and irre- 
mediable, 
a F6iie«J Ec- The tenth generation from Noah, and two bundled and ninety-two 
years after the flood, Abram was born. His descendants God chose to 
take under His special care, and He taught them the science of govern- 
ment. The Old Testament abounds with instniction given this favorite 
people ; and, considering the circumstances, we may infer that, both as 
to the form and aa to the details, God designed it to be a lasting example 
to the world, of what He deemed the best Government for man. As we 
shall see in the sequel, the Confederacies of ancient Greece, and this of the 
United States, appear to be more like it than any other, till that wicked 
people chiwe to rebel against GOD, consolidate their States, and have a 
king." 
j^Ld™ too'" ^^^ ^^'^^ became corrupt, and were enslaved to the Romans. AhovA 
Eoiuans, t]je same period, too, the Grecian Confederacies, torn to pieces by dissen- 
sions and wars among theinselves, one after another became also subject 
to the empire of Rome 
Ouf ''"^loi's Amid the subjection of the Jews ti the Romans, our blessed Satiohh 
wa'i born Although Hia errind wis chiefiy to fulfil the plana of Deity, 
with iefi,rence to tlie spiritu J Government of our race, Jet the intereata 
of time and of eternity are so identified the influences of this hand'a- 
breadth of existence are =io ineradicable from man's nature throughout 
His teaphinga eternal agei, that a lirge part of His teachings have direct reference to 
eoremmenL our duties toTOOid each Other, and particularly those relating to govern- 
ment Both by precept and example dil He teach entire subjection to 
the constituted authorities, notwithstanding His own people, and He 
Bistrueiflx with them were i-nslaved to a for-'ign power; and Ho himself was, 
under Roman law, unjustly tried, condemned, and crucified, after a 
wiclied false, maliuoua trial ind condemnition by the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
D°raoo™? Fmther shoull we observe, thit this iniquity was perpetrated, not 

iiiiMon.aiitj- y^jg^ the form oi free Gtovernment— (Ac RijU of Command in the people 
— as instituted by God for Hia favonte Israel, and under which Rome 
had riaen ti its great power, but, when, ifter seventy years of usurpation 
and tyranny, the Commonwealth had been changed into an Empire. In ac- 
cordance wiLh the plan of the Sovereign of the universe in the salvation 
of fallen man, the Son of God must be crucified ; but Democracy, the 
form most nearly approaching, in its hidden mystery, that of the august 
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f Heaven, is saved from tlie commisaion of this awful crime, fj^ie^n'i^er. 
and Monarchy is made the instrument. catiQaai i.aw. 

§ 4. Rise of Modebn Ihtebnational Law. 
Our Saviour's teachings, and those of the aposflps undi,r Divine 
inspiration, have given new beauty, efficacy, and stiength to Govern- i„jQ,nc8 „f 
meat ; and liad the principles of the Old Testament, with the mehoiating ^^^^y^^ """ 
influences of the New, heen properly operative on man, we ihould have 
no reeord like that of the Dark Agea, succeeding the fall of the Roman ^^j^"'' 
empire. But a mysterious Providence allowed the mind and heart of man- 
kind to grow darker and darker for many centuries, till, in the sixteenth, The Eoforma- 
the light of the Reformation broke npon the world. All departments of 
knowledge felt the genial influences, and none more so than Government, 
The world Was blessed with the beneficent rule of 'Ehzaheth and Henry 
IV, though not unmixed with wrong, Toward the dose of that centrwy. The Bifaio tbe 
the great Bacon taught the world new principles of philosophy, based ncwliwutnii- 
upon the eternal truths of the Christian religion. Barbeyrao, in his able 
paper prefaced to Pnfendorf, observes ; 

'Poaterity will bo eteraally obliged to hira [Bacon] for the great Light mi noble BAHpamic's 
Prqjecla he has fiimislieil the World with ; towarda the general rostoratioa and ad- oori— ™i-eto6 
vancement of the Scienoea. We have reason to believe, tbat it was the reading of the to Fufindorf, 
wortE of ttiis great man, that inspired S«go Orotius wllli the thoughla of attempling P- '^■ 
the first to compoae a system of the Law of Nature ; which he afteriyard undertook, at —of Grotios 
flie aoUcitation of the celebrated Mcltolas de Pierese, Judge of the High Court of Par- 
iiament for Provenco. 'Its pretended that MelanttJton liad already given a sketch of 
Boraething of this kiad in hia MMcks ; and tliey tell as too of one Benedict WlncMer, 
who published in I61B a book entitled, Principia Juris ; 'wberein he entirely departs 
from the metbod of the SEhoolmen, and niMQtains flgainscthEin, amongst other things, 
that the Will of God is the very Fountsun and iFoundation of all Justice. But 'its 
acknowledged, that the latter of these two often confounds the Law of Nature with 
tb:^ which is positive; and that neither the onenov the other has afforded anymore 
than a small gleam of light ; not sufGoieut to disapate those thick clouds of darltness, 
in whiob Ibe world had been so long invelop'd. Beades, Melaiiclluni was too much 
prepoascased in favor of the Peripatelick FWlosophy, ever to make any great progreas 
in the knowledge of the true fundamental principles of the Law of Nature, and the 
light method of eiplaiuing that Science. Grotiua therefore ought to he regarded as — futhcrottha 
the first who broke the ice ; and most certain it is, that no man coalil be batter quali- ^°-*''™' 
fied for such an enterpriae. EitraordiDOry clearness of understanding, eiquisito judg- His quaMca- 
meiit, profound meditation, universal knowledge, prodigious readily, continual appli- 
cation to study in the midst of a great many vexatious obaiacles, and the necessary 
duties of several considerable employments, with a ainoere love for truth, qualifloa- 
tions which no one con deny properly to belong to that great man, without wroo^ng 
his own judgment, and bringing hia character in danger of the impnlatioti either of 
base envy or gross ignorance. If (as has been very rightly observed) [in Farrhasiana, 
voL i, p. Si6] he was not thoroughly acquainted with ibe art of thinking justly; the 
Philosophy of bis time bcmg still very dark and obscure ; be hag supplied, in a great 
measure, that defect^ by the force of bis good sanse. If nitiout the help of art, he 
has shown ao^muoh delicacy of, taste, and true discernment, what would be not have jj]j ^■^^f 
done bad he been entire master of tbe art of reasoning justly and of rightly method- work, tba 
izing hia thonghts, which ia now and has been for some (ime, to be had ? His work and^a^"'' 
was erst published at Paris in 1625, and dedicated to Louis SIH. It ia said be at f™"'''*^ ^ 
first designed to liave entitled it, Th^ law of Mature and Naliom, but he chose after- 
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1^ Kiw t* warda to give it the title it con beara of Hit Lots of War and Peace. What be hud 

aaUoDai Law. eliiefiy in view was, to set forth those duties -which the sereral Eatioas of the world, ia 

'X~T- — , ■■■ ■■■■ their flovereign powera that govern them, owe one to another; and how the differences 

objwis- arising between them might be justlj terminated. Toe which pnrpoao he takes into 

ilia wort the prindpal subject mattera of natural j'nviapradenco and poliljcs, and laja 

down also piindples suffloient to establish the most considerable duties of priTate men. 

He himself owns that he is far from having eshauated ao copious a subject ; and wishes 

that others may supply what is wanting ; to the end that mankind may one day be 

furnished with a complete ajstem of tliis science. Never had boolc a mote universa! 

approbatiou. 

Bibi?^o'tU''° ^"S^ Grotms (Hugo de Gioot) was bora at Delft, in 1583, aad died 
Law of in leiS. Not only ia he tlie father of the modein system of goveni- 

mental science, biit to him ia generally conceded the distinguished honor 
of being the first to apply to it the truths and principles of the Bible, 
though his great work is also supported by the wisdom of Greece 
and Eome, and of the ea^-Iy Christian ■waiters. In bis preface he ob- 
■ serves ; 

leKomraaST" '^^ *''* ^"*''Ority Of such booiiS as holy men, by the afflate of God's Spirit, 
Biffhts of War have written or approved, we often make use, yet with some difference between the 
o^Peoee, p. o,^ ^^ jjg,^ Testament. The former is by aomo quoted for the very law of nature, 

butwithout doulit erroneously, for many things therein do proceed from the free 

will and pleasuro of God, which notwitiiEtanding is no wliit repugnant to the truth 
of the law of nature ; and so far arguments may be drawn from thence, ao that we 
Bible. carefully distinguish that law of God, wbieh God by men doth sometimes execute, and 

that which men execute among themselves. We have, as nearly as we could, avoided 
both this error and another contrary unto it, which Is, tliat alter the times oftlie New 
Covenant, there is no use at ail to be made of the Old, As io this, we are of a con- 
trary judgment, as well for what we have already said, as because such ia the nature 
of lie New Law, that whatsoever is commanded in the Old, appertaining to vli'tue 
and good manners, the aame, or much greater, is commanded in the New, and after 
this manner do tha ancient Clniatian writers cialte use of the testimonies drawn from 
the Did TeatamcDt. But to the right understanding of the sense of the Boolis of the 
Old Testament, we have no small heip from the Behrevi writers, especially those who 
were thoroughly instructed in the language and manners of their own oonntry. The 
New Testament I do also make use of, io instruct Christians in what is lawful for 
them to do, which cannot be elsewhere learned ; which notwithstanding (contrary to 
what some hare done) I have distinguished from the Law of Nature : Being most 
assured that, in that most holy Law, a greater sanctity ia commanded than that which 
the Law of Nature doth of itaelf require. Neither have I omitted to observe, what ia 
rather commended unto ua Uian commanded, that ao we may understand tiiat to do 
the contrary to that which is conmianded, ia impiety, and renders us lyable to punish- 
ment ; but eagerly to aspire Io that which Is most cscelient, as it argues a noble and 
generous mind, so shall it not want its due reward. 

j^jjijj The honor due to GrotJus is not to be diminished by admitting what 

iintboritiee. j^ fg^jdy ^^ jg others. Constantly) as these investigations have been 
Kothine new P^osecuted, has the force of Solomon's query been impressed : "Is there 
under the Ban. ,^y (jjiug -whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? It bath been already 
E&^.\,v». of qW time, which was before us." 

Imperfectly as have the writings of Aristotle and Cicero been pre- 
cioero, served, tbey yet give quite completely the fundamental principles of Gov- 

ernment, and are ia remarkable harmony with the older, more perfect, 
better grounded teachings of the Bible. Nor was Grotius the only one, 
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or the most ancient of Ha cotemporariea, to draw forth things old, if not l^o^^'in^'r- 
now, from the rich treasure-house of governmental science. naOunai Ijw. 

Richard Hooker, who died in 1600, had published five books of hia ^^^^'„f''^ 
Ecclesiastical PoUtie, and the other three appeared sooa after hia decease. ^^"^^ ^^^ 
It abounds with solid truths relating to Government of State as well as 
Church ; and the term judicious, which laiak Walton says, in hia inter- 
esting memoir, waa used m hi3 epitaph by Sir "William Cooper, has by 
common consent been applied to bim. The judicious Hooker developed 
BO clearly and forcibly the pnnciples of Government, that it is unaccount- 
able Grotius and Pufendorf should not hare referred to liim, particularly 
as their views so well coincide. Locke quotes Mm as eminent authority, 
though their teachings on some important points, it aeems to me, are not 
easily to be harmonized. He begins his great work vrith such remark- 
ably judicious observationa to the reader entering upon such an examina- 
tion, that, although nearly three ccnturiea old, they are precisely adapted 
to us. May they deeply impress us, as we seek for " that foundation 
which ... is in the bosom of the earth concealed" — the Sovereignty 
of these Peoplea by States. " What may seem dark at the first, will 
afterward be found more plaia ; " not made so by the ghmmering rays 
of my feeble intellect, but by the strong and steady light of those burn- 
ing sunsof wisdom. Says Hooker : 

He tliat goeth about to persuade a multitude Omt they are not ao well govcmec! as 
they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable hearers, because they know j[^°ijj^ xgg. 
the manifold defects wharounto every Mnd of regiment is subjeet, but the secret lets 
and difficuldea, which in, public proceedings are innumevable and inevitable, they never w«Dt 
have not ordinarily the judgment to consider, And because such 03 openly reprove l"™*"!— 
enppoaed disorders of state are taken for principal frienda to the common benefit of I^^"^jn|^Pl 
all, and for men that carry ^ogular freedom of miud ; under this fair and plau^ble K-lends of tba 
color whatsoever they utt«i- pasaeth for good and currents That which wanteth in P«"pl«~ 
the weight of their speech, is supplied by the aptness of men's minds to accept and IJioiineS Uil:^ 
believe it. Whereas ou the other side, if we maintain things that are established, we ten. 
have not only to strive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the Frienda of or- 
hearts of men, who think that herein we serve the tune, and speak in favour of the tobe'seSfb. 
present state, because thereby we either hold or seek preferment; but also to bear 
such exceptions as minds so averted beforehand usually take againat that which they 
are loth should be poured into them. 

Albeit thorefore, much of that wo are to Speak in this present caiee may seem to a acicnte of 
number perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, daik, and ietricate (for many talk of the ^^"Jjj™^"' 
truth, which never sounded the depth from whence it sprmgeth ; and, therefore, when 
they ai* led thereunto, they are sooa weary, as men drown from those beaten paths 
wherewith they have been innred) ; yet this may not so far prevaQ as to cut off that 
which the matter itself vequireth, howsoever the nice humour of some be therewith EinmiDstJon 
pleased or no. ,, They unto whom we shall seem tedious are in no wise injured by ua, voliunaty. 
because it ia in their own hands to spare that labour which they are not willing to en- 
dure. And if any comply of obscurity, they must consider that iu these matters it 
oometh no otherwise 1«pasa than m sundi^ the works both of art and also of nature, 
where that which hath greatest force iu the very thinp we see, is, notwithstanding, 
itself oftentimes not seen. The statehness of houses, the goodlmesa of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that foundation which bearelh up the one, that e™a^il^°foS^ 
root which ministereth unto the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of the ^hUohb— 
earth concealed ; and if there be at any time oceamon to search into it. Each laboiu is 
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54. Elflo of then more necesnaiy than pjossani, bothtolherawhieli undertake it and for the lookerg- 
national Law. O"- ^'^ ^'^^ manner, the ase and benefit of good laiva, all that live under them 

' " — --^~ may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds aad first original causes from 

"When obetii- whence they have sprung be unknown as to the grea[«Ht part of men they are. But 
*'ftf "d ''" '* when they who withdravf thdr obedience pretend that the lawa whieb they should 
obey are corrupt and ricious ; for better examination of then" quality, it behoveth tho 
very fomidation and root, the highest well-apring and fountain of ihem, to be dis- 
Tlils dilScHlt, covered. Which, because we are not oftentimes aeeusKimed to do, when we do it, 
iDgdB^&a *^ paina we take are more needful a great deal than aceeplable, and tlie matcera 
which we handle seem by reason of newness (til! the mind grow better acqui^uted 
Authors' en- ^'ith them), dark, intiieate, and unfamiUar, For as much help wheredf as may be in 
jmkc Aral this case, I have endeavoured throughout the body of this who's discourse, that every 
P^j"'!''^ former part might give strength unto all that follow, and every later bring some light 
EenJeiB not to ""'* ^" before. So that if the judgments of men do but hold themselves in suspense 
iiHige pceran- gg touching these first more general meditations, till in order thej have perused tho 
""' *"■ rest that ensue what may seem daik at the first will afterwards be fnu d moje jiam 

si flrSat^^t "'^^^ ^ '^^ Xtie^ partiLulir deciaions will appear I doubt not more strong when the 
pifliD. other have been read befoi e 

EaWgh, about yjjg renowned Sir "Walter Eilei^h too, wrote a mo'^t interest ng 
tra,ct, whicli IS preservod m the Siomera' coUeution When visiting the 
cell in the Tower of Lcndon m whioli thit great soldier, civiliin and 
aoholar was for fourtpen yeaw mcareerated, I trod with awe in tlie foot 
steps of the man who had the emmfnf e of first plantmg ABe;lo Sa,xon 
colonies in America leading an enterprise that mutt he nioie mfluential 
upon all hum'imty, than any ei ent '.mce the di^coyery of tl e New 
"World. I did not then know be had written a t\oiL on Government, 
antedating Grotiu'i well, though very -.uccmctly, imfrWing the same pnn 
ciplea. The. reader will be pleased to see the short tract and accompany- 
ing letter to Prince Heniy, and learn on what a solid foundation of the 
RigJti of Command our colonial rights began to exist under our sovereigns, 
Elizabeth and James I. 
EiflUy. fli">iit -^ volume by Sir Thomas Bidley has also come under note, entitled, 
isaiL ^ View of Ihe C'iviU and Ecclesiastical Late, fourth edition, with the 

notes of J, Gregory, Oxford, 1676. It is dedicated to James I; and 
Rose's Biogra/phical Dictionary says tho author was 

'S.oiT's An emment civilian, descended of a family of that name in Northranberland, 

fficUonary. was bom at Ely, and became master of Eton School, afterwards one of the Masters in 
Chancery, Chancellor to Ihe Bishop of Winchester, and Vicar-general to Archbishop 
Abbott. He also received the honour of knighthood. He died in 1639. He pub- 
lished a view of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law, which was muohadmired by James L, 
and was alterwards reprinted by the learned Gregory, chaplain to the Bishop Duppa. 

ConiiictiDgju- Ridley wrote, to clear up the controversy then existing between civil 
and ecdesiastica) jurisdiction. The authority in both courts proceeded 
from one and the same fountain, tbe Sovereignty — Right of Command — of 
King Jamos. Yet were there conflicts in the exercise of this authority, 
from not properly understanding ftindamental principles. He remarks, 
in his address to the " Gentle Header " : 

Eini.nr's Besides, seeing how frequent prohibilions are in these dayes, in causes of either 

i than have been in former time, I thought it not unworthy my labour 
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to inquire and aco upon what just groundB thoy arc rmsed up in this multitude ; not |*- Uls^ of 

of anj humour I bate, to g^nsoj the lawful proceedings of mj Court (which I BaOunalLaw. 

reverence, and most readily acknowledge their authoritie in all tWnga belonging to „ „^^ 

their place), butto know and search out the truth of those suggestions that give cause midEceieai- 

unto these prohibitions. For when as such Lawes as are written of these businesses, i^ticatLam. 

are written indiflerently, as well for the one Juriadictiou as the other, no man is to be ^™|;*^^ 'Jj^ j^. 

offended if the one Juiiadiotion, finding itself pressed by the partial interpretation (erpretaUun. 

(as it supposeth) of the other, inqaire the ground of such interpretation, and labour to 

redress it if it may be, by the right interpretation thereof: To the end, that either Ju- 

riadietion may retain their own right, and not the one be OTertopt by the other, as it 

eeemeth to be at tbis day : Aud that in such matters (as they concmvc) of tlieir own 

light, as depend of no other authoritie but of the Prince nlons : which ia the thing onel j 

Hiat is sought in this little TreaUao. And therefore the Keverend Judges of this Laud 

are to bo intreated, that they will vouchsafe au equaJl interpretation of these matters, 

as well to the one Jurisdietion as the other, for so it is comely for them to do ; and if 

they do it not, the other are not so dull-sensed but they can perceive it, nor so 

daunted, but that they can Hie for succour unto hun, to whose high place and wisdome 

the deciding of these diSerences doth of right apperbdn. PENELOPE is said to have 

bad many ivoers comely in person and eloquent in speech, but sheo respected none 

but her own ULYSSES : Sndi should be the mind of a Judge, that whatsoever other 

appearance or show of truth be olFered, one saying, This is the true sense of the law, 

and another that ; yet the Judge should respect none but the very true germane and 

genuine sense thereof indeed. Which if it were religiously or indifferently observed in 

every Court, tben needed not this complaint that now is, but every Jurisdiction should 

peaceably hold hig own right, such as the Prince, law, or Custome hath afforded 

As a conflict of jurisdiction then existed fiom ignorance and miscon- P^^lfy^"" 
ception, so one now prevails in these States of ours, and for the same stotomflPah- 
cause. Our Sovereignties, it 13 true, have wisely foiboiue to exercise their 
authoritj in ecclesiastical affairs, but have made an important diTision ia 
their civil aflaiis, having gi\ en jurisdiction to one set of ofBeials in their 
tome concenii, and to another set of ofEcials, jointly with their sister 
Sovereignties, in a few of their most important concerns, which could 
heat bo managi d by a Union , and we have run into perfect confusion, both 
in the juridical practice, and as to the source of authority. The learned 
author begins his lucid exposition of the subject by observations concern- 
ing law, which are desirable for tlie vminformed reader, particularly those 
relating to feuds, in order to understand feudal rights ; and the epitome, 
even cut shorty as it must be, will prove the honor due to Rome for its 
high attaJnmentB in law, and afford a justification for Grotius, in particu- 
lar, for having drawn precedents so largely from Eorcan authorities in 
establishing his principles. Ho has been criticized for this ; but, while 
modem Christian nations afford the beat precedents for International Law 
based upon the Bible, the most civilized and correct nation of antiquity 
ia worthy of close obseivatioii, and was- preeminently so in the age of 
Grotius. 

In 1642, Ttomas Hobbcs, "a great mathematician, and one of the ^^^^if* 
most penetrating geniuses of his age," published his De Cive, and, in ^""^"' 
1651, his Leviaikan. He aareos with Grotius as to the mode of exist- BiBMniio. 
ence and powers of States and of Sovereignty, and as to the foima of f^iin/, p, 811. 
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ttflc^n^into'- govemmeat, but is a strenuous advocate of Monaxchy, and believea war 
natiuani Law, to be tie natural state of man and that all obligation is the mere crea- 
Bi^BiBAft ^ tioH of civil autJioritv Biibeyrac says, " he passed for an atheist ; and 
j%Bi(ii^ p. so. perhaps they were not very much out la tteir judgments who thought 

him so ; for he admitted none but corporeal substances." 
nariLngioD, James H'lrriiigtoa fuhlishel hia Oceana, m 1646, advocating Eepub- 

licanism, and dedn.'itmg it to Cromwell, though opposed to his usurpa- 
tions. He also published othei works favorable to popular rights, that 
will be quoted herein 
Cnmboriani], Jn 1672 the val able work of that eminent scholar and Christian, 

ifaiare, 167!, Richard Cumberlind B ohop of Peterborough, appeared, entitled, The 
Laws of Nature I pretenl not to have mastered this mass of profun- 
dity, which 13 iieaily as bird to lead aa Butler's Analogy, but have 
studied it sufficientlj to see that the argmnent is irresistible. By what 
logicians stjle the aniljt c mode — thit from cause to effect, the opposite 
of tbat of &rotn3 ani Pufenloif — the same conclusions are reached. 
Pufendorf h ghly cstimatel B shop Cumberland's wiitings, and quotes 
him several times m the list elitnnof his great work. The oiigiaal 
was in Latin, and ib translated by Dr Towers, who has added interesting 
notes and in ippeadrs To give a little insight into his method and 
style, a few ecti ni aie here jicented from his prolegomena : 
OoaBBELiKD, 37^ Zojoa of Nature aie the only Bolid FoundLitions of all Morality and Civil 
tare the !bun- Polity ; which we folly demonstrate in the fcUoH ing pages. 

«ft™ "fi""'' These Laws (like most other oonolusions discoierable by the light of Nature,) are 
elvll polity, investigated, traced out, and demonstrated, by the one or tlio other of these two 
Unde of pc- ifays, dlher, 

, „ ,' First, By Euch manifest effeels as follow fiom these Laws themEelves, which, In 

tiinlt offeeta. other words, is the demoostntiou ot mouses by their efects. Or, Seeondly, By those 
K.^S""'^" ®'''*^°t causes from whence tlicac Laws themselves originally take their source and 
The second rise ; and this is no other than demonstrating eifects from their oi 
™"t*?^ According to the first method, the Zaws of Nature ai 

— t!io first la Barily produdng effeeta. According to the second method, the Zaws of Nat-are are 
Groflus'. looked upon as necessary effeots resnlting from such and sucb natural causes.* 

TowSKB. Two * There are two general mettods of reasoning : Isl, tlio Sjntlielic, anfl Sd, the Analytic Tba 
methods of Synlhetio metlioflle called the orffMiMnlMmapciori The Anal jtlc motliod Is called the iw[ju- 
reaaonidg: tueitiiim apotteHoH. 
1. Bynthetic, The gyotbettc method, of the argmaea^wa a priart, lays down some erldeat prilici{jles, and 

% Analytic- S. Tbo AnalytJc method^ ot tho arvTi^mfftbt^an aposterioH, heglns with the phenomena them- 

selves, and traces (hepi op to their original ; and, from the known properties ot these phenomena, 
nrrives at the natnre of their cause. Now, the former of these two methods Is uvidently prefer- 
able, where it can be had (and I (hint it may bn bad almost eveiywhere but In the First Canse), 

Talidatcs tho whole argnmBnt, and qnlte epolis s danionstration. 
Dr. CllRlt. " I' l» *■"? ff "» " '"?« Doctor John Chirke, on nalorai evil, " that this Is not astrict demouslra- 

perlments that can possibly be made everywhere, which Is inflnite and endless; but it is the beet 
that the nature nf tbe thing Is capable of," (Law's preface t« Archbishop King's Eaeay ea iha 
. Orlfin o/SeO, psge 6.) 
Analoey dit- '"'^ proofs drawn from analogy cannot be called either the Synthetic or the Analylfo method 

terabJfhfrom of reasoning; it is rather argning by illustratioii. from similitude or comparison, than ttom the 
synthotJo and direct principles of reason strictly so called: it neither proves tbe cause from the citeet, nor ths 
amiytic melh- ^ffj^t IVom the oanso. 

It is cnmpa^ng together things which we are certidniy anre have already a determined exfst- 
ence. and carry certain habttndes to esch other, either uf fitness or unQtneeg, but it never proves, 
neither la It bronght to prove, (he existence ot the things themselves which are compared. 
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The foundation of oui' eiic[uirj is laid ia Ihe second metliod of renaoning. Iitd'""l°t 

The reality and fores of iLcse Lairs themaelves ; the demonEtralion of Uiem accord- natiniul law. 

ing to tho first method of reasoning ; their actual eiiatence, and the binding obliga- 

Woo of them, are pointa well pmaued am! handled bj Hwgk Qrotiiis, and by his 

brolier, Willimn. Grotius, in that posthnmoos treatise of his, intided. Be Principiis 

Juris Natitralis Snthiridinn, as also by our countryman, Dr. Eobert Bharrook, in his Sluwroc^ 

TxofldTis Hftmi, in his Book of Offices, who all prove these Laws from the confirmed ^^e^-' 

and well-established opinions of several authors in differtet ages and couatries : As 

also by t]ie corresponding testimony and concurring agreement of all nations, eapecially Belden, 

those of (he more polished and civilized, in their customs and laws. The same ff'^^^f" 

method is hkewise pursued by John Selden, Esq., in that learned work of bis Be ieeordSitg to 

Jure ITaturcdi ffenihcmjwxta BisHpliwoa Ebneorum. Sda *"" 

And, indeed, in my opinion, all tliese authors have deserved very well from man- 
kind, bnt iu an especial degree that work of Hugh Qroliun, Be Jura Belli el Facia, „endcfl.'"™" 
&e. : A work the first in its kind r A work truly worthy of its aulhoi-, and as truly 
worthy of immortality. Some few errois (but such they are, wherein tho customs of 
his native oonntry have headlong carried away this great man) will easily obtain 
pardon from a good-natured reader. 

g 2. There ia not, Indeed, so much weight in those objections which are generally Tlio synthetlo 
produced against this method of demonatrBting the IiowB of Nature, aa to prove it either ^i,io ^ Uis 
Bophisljcal or trifling ; and yet I mast frankly own, that fliese objections have carried ^wb of 
so much force ovet some ingenious miuds, as to represent them very uaeM, and to be 
the securest way of searching after a more pregnant proof from an investigaOon of 
these canaes, by whose opei'aMon a knowledge of tie Laws of Nature might spring up 
in the human mind : but this will appear more evident, if we briefly state those ob- 
jections, and produce likewise the sum and substance briefly of arguments in answer 
tu them. 

It is objected, first, that such reasoning ia loeai, lokose eondusiims are dravmfrom lat Objcotton; 
the aentiineats and cuatoms of either a few men, or of small namhers of cimt aoeieiies ^„o„ ^ jj^g 
concerning the uniiieraal oj/iniim and judgment of ail mankind, since there ia not any ""^ oDstums— 
one man Wio jierfeetty ■andsrattaids the lama and caatome even of that dvU gommmen 
under tiMch he lives, to lay nothing of all socieliet and goBentments ; much less ea 
he un4srsland the intuard sentiments of al(^ individuals, to as thai he eon form fa 
comparisons and judgments, and to collect all tliose points wSerEin all agree. 

To which I answer, that the judgments, opmions, sentiments and [theae two won A w — C 
are probably transposed] of different nations, concerning any one point which is ob „, [3 ^ 
vioas from dwly experience {such as religion, or the worship of a Deity, in some mot "< **" ^^ 
or other, as generally understood ; an humanity of some sort or other, 'SutS dent 
prohibit murder, theft, and adultery) may bo caaly formed by every man, ere y 
where, withont sucli a knowledge of law as is acquired by long study and appUcatlon 
because such sentiments sufficiently declare their nniversal agreement in these points, 
even from the very Laws of Nature themselves ; which consent, we find, is acknowl- 
edged by many nations a3 a natural good ; from whence we may presume that the 
same consent is also acknowledged by all other nations, from that similitude and like- 
ness, and which universally holds in all human nature, espedally since our adversaries 
cannot produce any instance confirmed by full experience which evinces that any 
nation entertains a contrary sentiment. Those rehitions seem to me very doubtful, EsceptJons. 
nay, very littie to be credited, which are told of some barbarous Americans and 
Bottentols, as i>aying no manner of worship to a deity, for such negative assertions can 
scarcely admit of any proof. For this reason, Acosta and some other authors seem to 
pass a very rash judgment on those people whose language, custom, and senlimenls 
they could not possibly understand to any degree of perfection in so short a time, 
rince their slay amongst those nations was so very transitory. 

Nay, we read, indeed, that even the Jews and Christians, whose roli^ous disdpline 
was much more holy than the reli^on of any other nations, were (notwithstanding the 
Bivinity of their woraMp and discipline at some certain times) falsely accused of the 
highest impieties. 
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|4. Else of I,Bt thia matter Etaiid as it will, manifest it is, that these truths are clcai'ly enough 

Lstionai Lniv.' discovered to all mankind, which have been without diffiiailly ftcknowledged by all, 

— — r- although that these very fame truths have been either ovevlooked by some or opposed 

umtnlmitj sot b; OiherSI. For it will appear, In the conscquenca, a matter most significant and of the 
necp&ju-y. highest moment (since uiis aiguraeat is evident from other proofs, as well as from 
Buoh testimony and customs) that those propositions (ia which the Laws of Nature are 
taws tif No- '™°''™®^) ^y down the true moans for attaining the best end, and that all mankind 
Ijie oblige uil. are indispensably obliged, by the help of these very means, to pursue that very end, 

L e., the best end. 

M Objection— % 3. Secondly, it is objected, Tliat although, as weffi hy the force of our own undia-- 

to cnfiircB^re- ''"'"''"P'j "* ffom tlie behaviour ofwiany other perions^ quite leparaie and diilmet 

oniaite to u /rom i«, tome cn-tain dictaUs of reason may be attavied ; yet that the authority of 

some puiUe lawgiver, establiaJied by eUiil aiitliority, is vianling, la enforce the K«i- 

vereal obligation of these Lam ; for oiltermse (sojl these oJgeetora) it is lawful for any 

one mail, that pleases to disobey theni ; L «., he may, by the same parity of reason, 

reject the judgment of all others, by vMch all others may, both i» nord and deed, 

— snnnotted ^^j™^ ^ i-adgment of any one man. Not only the anrfenla, Irat also our own 

iyHiibbesond Countrymen, at this very day, Mr. Hobbes and John Selden, Esq., put their objecUon 

in this light, but yet with a quite different view. 
Itobbaa rta- For Mr. Hobbea's objection ie framed with thia ehiister' view, that no one should 

Sun untSi'e^ **•'"'' himself obliged, as to any acts of outward behaviour, by tho dictates of reason, 
Sonttoclvil antecedent to the instituted autbjirity'of a civil magistrate, because that all the 
" ' InstitudoQS of Each a magistrate must be construed so many dictates of right reason, 

indispensably binding and obligatory, as we set forth in the following discourse. 
— ainkes Nn,l- And to thia proposition of his must be referred what he says in his book De Give, 
oiM M^v ""' chap. H, sect. '15, "That Na.turBl Laws, although sot forth in the writings of philoso- 
phers, cannot, for that reason, be deemed written Laws, the supremo authority of the 
civil magistrate bdng wanting." 
tloliliea fliau- It was not, to be sure, iu Mr. iToiies's mtendon to take away from the Laws of Na- 
prf(>8 o'lih tupg tii^ [[tig of ioms; because he has vouchsafed to honour these Laws with that 
title (altho' in a very improper aoceplalion of tho word Lavis, as be elsewhere acknowl- 
edges;) but he gives ns to understand, that these Lawa are not published by a sufficient 
authority ; notwithstanding that the Philosophers have learned them from the Nature 
of Things, and wliich, from tlie Jfature of Tilings, they have transoribed into their 
own wcitiogs. Manifest, however, it is, that these Laws of Satm-e, if they once become 
genuine, tme Ijiws, aa establiahed upon the authority of Nature, don't require any new 
Authority, when they are copied and transoribed int« Books, and become written 
Laws. 
BeWon"Botijpot SeldeTi, then, for the same reason, supposes so mighty a defect of authority in the 
—Impnti'nej' ^ t^ws of human reason, in themselves considered, abstracted from all other considera- 
thurily. tions of autliority, as to judge it necoasary for us to have immediate recourse to the 

Onn'e uuttaorl- legislative power of Almighty God, and to tell us, that their dictates from thence only 
ty nocBisiiry— j^j^^ n^eh essential virtue, as the whole knowledge of them ia communicated by Al- 
tu'katDrnl' "" mighty God to mankind, who, at the same time that he communloaCea thoae Laws, in 
Ittw. reality promulgates them lo iis ; and this truly (if I be not out in my judgment,) Sel- 

den with a very prudent caution hinted to the Moral Philosophers, who, generally 
speaking, consider the dictates of Reason itself as so many laws, passing over, at the 
same time, every argument which proves the caaential reality of auoh laws, without 
considering that these Laws are established by Almighty God himself. 
Eeldim pvopos- .. But here our author, since ho finds the Dispensation must be shewn by the which 
ort! of mvine ''"^ reveals these moral dictates to be his Lawa, he proposes two methods of Divine 
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1. That God revealed them to Adam and N'oah by his own most holy voice; 
bn Adam whence, by tradition only, the precepta of the Noachida {i. c. Noah's poalcrity) were 
delivered down to future gcneradons, 

S. That God endowed human nature with aueh a clear faculty, which faculty (hy 
the help of that agent's understanding who explains those precepta or Laws) might open 
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and reveal these prei;epta or Laws to ua, so e3 to dislinguiali them, nben opened and S 4. Eiaaof 
esploined, from every positive law wliatsoever. na ontl La « 

This second method he ScUvci's under such loose and general terms onlj, (hat, in 7T^ ~ 

mj opinion, it standa in need of much explication and proof. od e nmlaad 

The whole strength of Mr. SeldetCs reasoning depends upon tiie first method ; and The at eg^ 
(according to the tradition of some Jimsh doctors) he labours to prove, that God gave ^^ujo^ 
seven precepts to the sons of Noah, under which precepts, if obeyed, the whole Law of 
Jusdce Is comprehended. 

Beyond all dispute, what Mr. Beldcn has said, in" that treatise of his, entitled, J)e '<• 'almofclncd 
Jvre Genli-am, &c, fully proves that the Jems imagined all nations Over the whole face t: nnd lo ob 
of the earth, altho' they should not receive the Laws of J/bses, tied down to the obser ^' "'he lira 
vsuce of some certain Laws of God ; the principal heads of whieh Divine Laws they Moacbulio. 
imagined to be contained in the ioios of the Noadtida.* What ho has now said, at least ^^^ obliged 
serves to prove thus much, and upon the testimony of a [lation neither Insignificant nor "bj kw, nut in- 
unlearned, that the wholeraeeof maniind are obliged by Laws which arenotinstitated fi anlhuritj^'' 
by dvil authority. 

It must, moreover, be confessed that this truly learned man had one chief design In Use of Selden's 
view, which ho executed to very good purpose, and the knowledge of this matter baa Jj^ui^oIoct.' 
several eicellent uses in the Christian theology. At the eamo time, however, Selden 

his opinion; for, notwithstanding that he himself was perfectly well acquainted with 

these Jeaisk traditions, and porhapa heartily believed them all, yet thej are not equally to Iradiliuna. 

clear and evident to all jnankind. 

Nay, — that even several of these very traditions, which contain the highest and most Some tradi- 
Bolemn mysteries of their religion, arc held by many in contempt and ridicule ; nay, it despised, 

appears lo me a point even self-evident, that an oral tradition uf the learned men in 
one nation is not so suffl.cient a publicatjon of a natural Law, as to obhge and bind all 
mankind. 

g4. That thei'efore some authority, and that a Divine one too, may moro evidently ttT^ck '"dl- 
appearfand by which authority these moral dictates become Lawa), we resolve to make f '"*,^"'^tI''^ 
a philoiopMeat enquiry into their causes, both internal and eiternal, near and remote, of Katnrc— 
For, by such a eeries of reasoning, w© shall at length be led to the first Author, or ~by b phllo- 
efficient Canse, of them, from whose inherent perfections, and their inseparable sane- ^In ™thB?[ 
Uons of rewards and punishments, we demonstrate the authority of these Laws to arise. eBoacs. 

Almost all other writers content themselves with general terms, that these dictates, ?|Jn'^„YJK«t^ 
ortheaetions conformable to them, are taught by nature. But, to me, it seems neces- nature dic- 
sary {especially considering the ago in which we live) more distinctly and minutely '"'''" 
to investigate after what manner the energy and power of sucli things, as both are and ^„g of ^1,^1, 
are not within our own influence, may contribute to impress and eoforee the sanctions naiute and 
of these Laws. 

Sonttithiag of this kind my Lord Verulam, our countryman, told us was wanting, Bacon tbonglit 
De Auffm, Scieiiliarum, hb. 8, cap. 3. 

If BO solid a foundation as this were Iwd, it would, upon this very account, be the Snoceas wonid 
most useful ; because, from hence we might trace, lioth in what manner the human cel'nlng Isws^ 
Iraderstanding might be insttucted naturally in the knowledge of the Divine Will, or 
Laws ; and also, according to what rule the instituted Laws of every civil society are t 
be tried and proved, whether they be just and right, or even whether they at 
of correction and amendment, by the supreme, civil authority ; 
have at any time deviated from the best and noblest end. 

Upon this foundation can also be demonstrated, that there is something in the ns 
of God, and of mankind, distinct from ourselves ; as also, that there is something with- ^'^'■ 
ia our own power which, upon an upright behaviour, administers immediate comfort not : 

• The seven precepts gtvei 




1 the sons ofjfrwlwereasfollowa.vii,: 1. To abstain from 


fdiJa- Towaa, lata 




t^l fJ^«. 


in morther. 4. TuabstsTn from adnltery, or Item the pollul 


I fromtteft. & To appoint judges to begnnrdlMj of .tbet 


lepre- 


. public jQstloe. T. To abstain from the limb of a living cr« 
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ntial presages of future rewards ; and, on Ihe other hand, that 
;s of the bitterest anguish and apprtihenaton, upon gross miabe- 
Imviour, from whence the decisions of eonadenee, which ia armed (if we may so ex- 
press it) with wliipa and iicorpions agdnst iniquity, ma; appear ; and from hence clear! j 
conclude, that mankind, in the duties of moraht;, are not impoaed apou b; cunning 
ecde^astic3 or designing politidans. 

Tho whole of this deeply interesting introduction should he given, 
hut apace cannot he taken. "With the power of a giant, and with almost 
superhuman skill, is his great plan accomplished. 

^on- The great poet, John Milton, was far more famous during hia life for 

his political, than for tia poetic writings. He can hardly be classed 
among the founders of International Law, though he has uttered many 
important truths in a very forcible manner. He was a true-hearted 
Republican, alike opposed to Monarchy and to Cromwell's usurpation, and 
his opponents are hacked, hewed, and pounded into mince-meat. 

f^f'sa- Samuel Pufendorf was born in 1632, neat Chemnitz, in Siixony. 

imf iei2 -^^ ^'^^ '" 1689. The first edition of hia Law of Naime and Nations 
appeared in 16T2, and Barheyrac says, "in 1684 he repiinted it at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, augmented above a fourth part." Though adopt- 
ing the same mode of argument with GrotiiJS, hia impiovement is im- 
mense. Beginning with man as a sentient, moral heiug, he discusses the 

imaiy of elements of his character and obligations, and traces out the various tela- 

•reatnut tJQjjS of life. 

In Book I, he discusses man's faculties, and the elements of right 
and wrong ; in Book II, " that it is not agreeable to the nature of man 
to live without laws," and his duties to himself; in Book III, that he 
owes duties to his fellows ; in Book IV, that rights of property, or do- 
minion, may Ije acq^uired ; in Book "V, the mode of transferring these 
rights; in Book VI, that family relations are instituted; in Book VII, 
that man could not maintain hia rights individually, and therefore created 
States, each of which is poaaessed of absolute Sovereignty ; and he con- 
cludes, in Book VIIl^ with the rights, duties, and obligations of Sov- 
ereigns, which in free States apply to the Sovereign Peoples. So finished 
and complete is this great work, that no similar attempt has been made 
by later writers, that has come under my observation. 

IZ'uw"^ Sir Robert li'ilmor, in 1680, published hia Patriarcha, a work more 
ultra than Hobhes', in defence of the divine right of kings, which is com- 
pletely overthrown by Locke and Sidney, 

f-f, ^*™ John Locke published his Two Treatises on Government in 1690. It 

irm«ca(, has been one of the most iiifluential works upon International Law, and 
though, upon many important points, coincident with Grotius, Pufendorf) 
&c., he endeavors to estahhsh two "supremes" — the "legislative" and 
the "people." Quotations will be found in our third chapter, 

iej, Hia- No work has been read with more interest than Algernon Sidney's; 

lenimenj, Discourses on Government; not only because of the excellence of tho 
views and argument, but as having been the ostensible cause of his con- 
demnation and death in 1683 by the minions of Charles H, a part of the 
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MS. being produced on his trial. Tte -work was first published ra 1698. fjtiSn'i^U- 
Tbe third edition (l'?51) is prefaced with his meiaoirs, and the touching nationaiLaw. 
" apology " of this great and good man, written a few days before hia 
death on the block. He was a strong Republican, and opposed to Crom- 
well's protectorate. 

Otherworka appeared fi:om Suaiez, Zouohc, Seldcn, Gentilis, Wicque- VarionB oiter 
ford, Temple, Tertor, Coccejus, Loefler, &c., not differing from those 
herein quoteil, so far as I can discover, on the points chief in this inveai 
tigatioa. 

The wonderful progress in govommental science did not end with the Writers in the 
seventeenth century. Though equal advance was not possible in aubse- ^ " r- 
quent as in the first iSscoveriea, considerable improvements continued to 
be made. Early in the eighteenth century appeared the works of "Wolf 
(Baron de Wclfius), Bynkershoek, and Heineccius, neither of which 
have I studied. 

John Barbeyrac was born at Beziers, France, in 1674, and died m ^'^^J^^j^jf. 
1747. In 1706 he published an edition of Pufondorf with copious and ondorf, irofl. 
valuable notes. Occasionally disagreeing with his author, he gives good 
reasons for Ms views, and his corrections generally commend themselves 
to the understanding and heart. Aa his annotations show, he was very 
careful and critical, referring to all the authorities, frec[uently adding 
those from which he ascertamed Pufendorf had obtiuned his ideas, and 
enriching the views and arguments with quotations from Locke, Sidney, 
and other groat writers subsequent to Pufendorf, I quote from the 
fourth edition, London, 1729. In 1724 be published an edition of Gro- QroUnB.im.. 
tins, with judicious notes. 

The pious John James Burlamaqui, born at Gbnoa, 1694, pi^^li^hed ^^^^ii^ 
his deeply interesting work on Natural Law about 1730. Christian "'"""i^^"' 
statesmen must highly estimate this convincing argument in favor of the 
right, wisdom, and excellence of Government, both Divine and human. 

Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, was born near Bor- Montesmieii,, 
deaus, France, in 1689, and died in 1755. His Sp.rit of Laws, pub- iSio(,n43. 
lished in 1748, has been highly applauded, and never unduly, as I have 
seen ; while by other writers, who should be competent judges, it has 
been more or less criticiaed, by some ridiculed. Ifc does not become me 
to say that these authors failed for lack of genius in themselves to under- 
stand this work, but the parts which I have the capacity to comprehend, 
are so preeminently wise and escellent, that I am inclined to think 
the fault is in myself that other portions do not appear equally so. The 
learned Ferguson could say : 

When I recollect what ihe President Montesquieu has written, I am at a loss to ^^'f^^^' 
tell why I should treat, of Iranian afEiira ; but I, too, im mstigated by my reflections ^^^^^ f™^ 
and my sentimenla ; and I ' may utter them more to the cotnpcLhension of ordinary 
capadties, because 1 am more in the Ime of ordinary men 

It has been amusing, though ludicrou'^ to witness the attempts of Oritidsms nt 
essayists and others, having a smattering of everything, knowing nothing 
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!*■ J^^j"' profiumdly, to pasa judgment upon a work so far beyond their powers, 
naUonai Law, either natural or acq^uired. Thia labor of twenty years, as century after 
century rolls by, will attain to higher and higher rank, have more and 
more weighty influence when most of the efforts to criticize it will have 
■passed into obliyiou Federal Kepubh ac'' can better than Monarchists, 
appreciate this gre'it work and an Amer cm ed t on must be published, 
with suitable notes 
Bniiierforth, Dr. Rutherforth s I t Me of l\at ral Lau piblished in 1754 at 

Xatmrai Laim, Cambridge, 13 an able 4ngl g of Grot us wh } it would be well for 
some American, prope ly ml uei w th th gen u of our institutions — the 
Sovereignty of the Peopl — to n tate a d at t) e «anie time develops 
some of the fallacies of Dr E (Th s va wr tten prior to mj acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Agnew. He is abundantly competent for the task, which, 
as elsewhere observed, he is about to undertake.) 
Tatt8i,£aioqr Emmericli Vatttl was bom in Neufehatel, Switzerland, in l'J14, and 
■^^""^ "'*■ published his Law of Nationa in 1758. His prefece gives credit to 
"Wolf for originating it, but, whatever that distinguished author may 
have produced, the principles established by Pufendorf in his first six 
books, and applied in the seventh and eighth to his greatest mora! per- 
sons, are the basis of this immortal work. Most writers speak of it as 
" elegant," an adjective richly merited, Vattel was a Christian, a gen- 
tleman, and a sckolar. My quotations are taken from a London 4to 
edition, 1159, though, comparing with another translation, I have taken 
the liberty to correct some typographical errors. 
Coincidence or Tkese writers agree in the main, except that Hobbes and Filnier 
tiefr^ " ' unduly exalt jure divino of kings. They have differed about some meta- 
physical points, and as to whether the Law of Nature was identical with 
that of Nations, which Yattel seems to have set straight in his preface ; 
poiLti '" but as to the chief points, the object of creating States, and their nature, 
rights, and obligations ; the existence of Sovereignty in every State, and 
its indivisibility ; that the location of and mode of exercising the Sov- 
ereignty — the Eight of Gomma/nd — determines the form of Grovemment, 
whether it he Democratic, Aristocratic, or Jlonarchio ; that these States 
may be more or less clo&ely united by league witliout impaiiijig Sov- 
ereignty — all these writers agree upon these fundamental points, so far 
d^t'iSt' "% ^ e^<^it discusses them. Neither did the knowledge of these govern- 
mental truths originate with GrotiBS ; the same are taught by Aristotle, 
Cicero, Polybius, and others of the ancients, as our extracts will show. 
Does laeite Where differences of opinion are di=eoTerable, they are not material to 

r^L^°8<re- this investigation, except as to Locke's idea of Supreme Power, which 
weigLtrt appears to me irreconcilable with the others ; although unquestionably if 
it be so, and lias been the cause of our separation from Britain, and of 
this civil war, it is unaccountable that the difference should not have 
been earlier discovered.' The misjudgment of Pufendorf as to Federal 

^ht in dlBCDs^Dg topics connootad nltli GaTeiBnunt. Ili seems fell; Id question the eoHDdDsaa 
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EepuHics, an important topic to us, arises not from difference with Gro- fio,,^i5;5er. 
tins and Montesquieu aa to tiieorks concerning States, but from the misap- national !■»'''• 
plication of iliose theories to practice in framing a Federal Union or Sjs- ^"J^^l'F^ff, 
tem. These great authors harmonize on the fundamental points, and *'*^g™' ^*" 
one after another has corrected tha immaterial errors preceding, till the 
Law of Kations has become an eatahhshed science, founded on the Law of 
Nature, the principles and the statutes of the Law of Nature being de- 
rived mainly from the deep fountain of governmental instruction, the 
revealed will of Nature's Divine Author and Teaeher. Other writera 
might be mentioned and quoted with profit, but those are the chief teach- 
ers, and all Christian nations recognize the binding obligations of the 
International Code they have framed. 

That the uninformed reader may properly appreciate the authority of ^^^'uK^^jn' 
the writers from whom we chiefly quote, extracts are taken ftom Robert ^^)y>^ 
"Ward's History of the Law of N^altons, published at Dublin, 1795. It f^^^^^ 
is a standard authority, and the learned writer himself well discusses 
governmental principles. Having described the "jumble " into which 
the subject of Government had been brought in the sixteenth century, he 
thus continues ; 

It was in the midat of tHg unoertaJnty abont true principles, and this deartii of prop- 'WiKo's Ills- 
er authorities, that the philosopher of I>clft rose like a star amid the surrounding jj^^gf f/„. 
darkness, and with an ability and liappineaa poeuiiac to himself, had at once the honour «<i(i«, 11, p. STO. 
of iuventiag and bringing his aystem to pecfeclion ; Por he gave to the world a Trev 
tiso which bas stood the test of time. 

o! euch auChorlUea at Liioke snd Bkekslonc. and Sfneeless ImpndenDe to Intimivle thul tbs 
acuroB of alllo intellcote whiob havfl learnedly discosaeil tho writings of those great teschpi's, Save 
nnt FomprtilieDdeit their sul^ect, and have failed to dlseover a fundamental difference aotnallj ei- Bentham's 
Istlng between tiicm sad other equally emineat snthnritleB. Benthara, for instance, in bis IVag- $rf ""I"" "^ 
inenS on Ooixnmtmt. shows the abaardltles of EUOkstone, who follows Lnete, and locates Sov ■BHW""'ne— 
erelgnty In the legliUtiie or iMirllameot. One would anppose at that peilod (ITTS), with Britain 
at war with the Colonies upon this very question, that anch a k?en discriminator would have per- 
oelved whether or not the dispnta was simply about the proper location of Sovereignty— the RiifSi 
of (tommoa/^ln the British State. Any Important difference between Blaokslono and Locke, ^(^"""^sHQa 
and other leacbers of governmental silence, would have eert^nly been pointed ont, did it os!e1. aafetonce. 
Re well exhibits the nonaensa of Blaokatone's teaebtags, but inakea noaffort to show the eoneotnesa 
of another school of Sovereignty, wbioh wonld have led htm to con^der GroUns, Pafendor^ &c. 
Carried oSwilh hhintllllaiian principles. acepUcal as to religion, and thereby rendered Incapable <if 
eomprebendlng the propriety and necessity of a Buprema Power, which Is equally reqnired ovnr 
every earthly SfciM as over the state of nature— tbo Bniverse, he eeems to have sought a basis for Ben tSun-s 
Qovernment other thia the Bight ef Command ; and so that be could tosa over the oob-bonse ''°""'' 
OBStleofBlDck:tone,itwas Immaterial what became of Soverelzaty. So eloeUent aa he is, how- 
ever, in many of bia vl6w^ in JViiicipjM of the OMl Code, a Flea, fiv the OoneeUiMm, Anar- 
chlaal ^Uaoiee, PriiutiplM of TnttmaMonat taut, &c, it leavoa small reason ta hope that I Did Bentbiun 
can see any mistake in Blackalone that he Billed to perceive. Tet nevertheloBS, I do 6eo that ^5^" „^? 
Locke and Bliekslone mahe the legislatiiie BOpremo. I do see that Puthndorf makes the legla- 
laUvaonlyonaiy'tftepBrlaot the finpreme Power, and thercforo not itself supreme. If any one 
has shown this dilterenee of opinion, I have not discovered it, naueh Ioes seen it eiplaincd, or one 
or the other shown to be wrong. Am I so bewildered by csai 
eome a mountain? Is. tho difficulty only res! to myself, having 
derlng In troth's deep waters f "Is there anything in the dlfi^ren 

Indiscreet as It may he, very preaumptnous, I freely admit, candor and truth reqnir 
t«be raised, whether tbe excellent Whigs of Britain, Gnliot and aU of that achool in 
Ijsber and hla worthy coadjutors In onr own country. In their earnat, noblest, heaven 
deavorato restrict Administration of talhority to its proper and legitimate sphere, hi 
much disregarded the gronnd-work or hasig, tho aourco or Ihuntain, of all Admlnlstr 
Government— the fiiffM^ (JjiBBKHid— Sovereignty. Pufendorf, still eitant, throws 
upoB this IntareBtiog, but eonfnsed, mystified sutiject, which our wise men must rcinvi 
Bse if it cannot be made mere oompEahenrible. 
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During the life of tliia great man, a. civil wac Imd desolated tie finest provinces of 
,' his country, and like other civil wara which aie conUnued to anj length, had degener- 

rT~ ated into the most horrible liceiitiousneBS and persooal hatred. He had besides tliis, 

lo Jiis observed tiroughout the Christian world, a Cruelty and injustice of which, to use his 
own words, even barbarians might be aahamed. War was denounced upon the slight- 
est, or without any cause at all, and arms <nico taken, all reverenca for law human or 
divine was laid aside ; "asif," sajshc, " an edict had been published for Che comiaia- 
«on of every sort of crime." With many philosophers, this threw thinga into the other 
extreme, and t^e amiable and learned Erasmua, a man who is described as "Facia 
EcoIe^stioEe et dvilip amauHssimus," endeavoured to pi-ove that all wars wliatsoever, 
were illegal under tlio CEriatian Disponaation. 

GbotiCS saw the disadvantages of the two eitremea, and he had well di; 
total want of Bcionco both in ancient and modem times, in the methods 
obtain a knowledge of the duties of nations. Be therefore resolved to give 
to the improvement, or rather to the invention of a code of laws, which to 
the bottom of things, and Snpply authorities where authorities were wantinj 

nsliflcs- every case in the conduct of nations which could happen. And cmment 
he was for this most noble ajid beneficial of all tasks. To the strongest mei 
he added a learning which on almost every subjeol, and in every language ■ 
dous, and supported it by the most indefatigablo industry, a virtue incorruptible, and 
the purest zeal for Christianity. ... 

aetlwd— The method whiohbe pursued in order to produce a work, which, although coming 
from a private man, should have the weight of a code of laws with Princes, he has 
himself expounded to us with great elearnesa in the preface. He found it necessary 
to get at some certain fiied principles which ahouid be acknowledged to be such by all 
who read them. Iii order to do this, he was obliged to survey all the codes of moral- 
it j and of general law which had ever been Imown : he penetrated into all the sdences 

earebej. between which and Ms own, he could discover any analogy; and he eiamined the 
opinions of all great men of whatsoever class, from which he could eitract any thing 
like a community of sentiment. This, being properly arranged nnder its diiferent 
heads, together with the vast additions of his own learning, and the support of ail tliat 
could be drawn from history by way of precedent, he ventured, with very noble ambi- 
tion to imagine might be received by the world as the rule for their duty in the most 
critical predieamanta. The event answered all his espectations ! 

artsoflila The work of GratiKS, therefore, has for its support, all that the Philosophers, the 
Poets, the Orators, and the Critics of antiquity or of modern times can furnish. It is 
aided by all the lights which can be drawn from the famous civil and canon laws, cleared 
from its defeols and the false gloas^ which had been pat npon it by corrupt or ignor- 
ant interpreters ; above all, it is finally corrected and stampt with authority, by the 
indications of the divine will, as collected from the inspired writers of the old and 
new Testaments, from the commenla of the Hebrew divmes, and the authority of the 
fathei's. 

ntliSrify It is not surprising that a code thus supported, should have immediately advanced 

jwledged j^j.^ celebrity, and put down in the end those various heterogeneous compositions which 
had till then formed the rule of conduct for nations, and oeeasioned many of those 
discordant arguments and cases which we have related. The Elector Palatine, Chahlbs 

atcoua. Lewis, was the first Prince who had the honour to be the real patron of the work ; for 
although it came out dedicated to Lewis XIIL yet it was strangely neglected by that 
King, who gave no reward to tiie author. The Elector, however, struck with its utility, 
ordered it to be taught publicly in hia University of Hdddbvrg, and founded a Profes- 
sor's chidr, for the eipreas purpose of teaching the Law of NArtnE and of Nations. 
At the same time the envy of the Learned was almost equal to the merit of the writer. 

ippponenls. Parties were formed amongst them for the attack and the defence of the code, and 
those who defended it were stigmatized with the name of Gfotiimii. All this was not 
; but what will be the ideas of those who are versed in this eicellent Trea- 
hen they are told on the authority of Sarbeyrac, that auch was the prejudice 
t It, that it was supposed to be calculated to aonihihite the three great principles 
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of tliG Roman law, " Hokeste titeke ; beuineh l^dbkb ; scnu cniQUE ibibuekb." L*-,-'"'^,''^ 
To Bueh a height of error can ppq'udiee and old habita carry us. 

The sound strength of Gkotius, however, soon overcamo such puny opposilioc, and 

he bad the EatiefacHon of observing Uie progressive reputation of his code. It became I's marita. 
very early Uie fiivourjte Etudj of the great GnsTATua, who is said to have found aa 
much pleasure from it, as Alesasdek found irom readmg the pooma of Homer, and 
who proved his admiration oi the author, by ordering him to l>© called to the public 
employments of Sweden. In I6B6, it was tanght in the university of WUtsmbwg as 
puhiic law ; and in about MKty years from tlie time of pubhoalJon, it was aniversally 
established in Cukistesdom aa the true fountain-head of tlie Eubofean Law of Nations. 

We may suppose, liowever, that the minds of men being now called to new and im- Its eonmMnts 
pottant matters, did not let the subject pass off without adding their labours ta ita 
eluiadation. Aoeordingly, innumerable commentaries were written upon it with various 
success, some of which have ai'isan to authority, although the most of them have died 
away, and are forgotten. Two great works, however, have been founded upon the ^gt^J^_ 
Trealaso, Be Jure Belli el Paris, which have deservedly attained to such celebrity and 
weight, that we cannot finish our subject without giving a place in it to their authors. 
The flrst is the famous work of Poffendorf ; the second, of Vattsi.. 

Although Gkotius had taken a most extensive range, and endeavoured to search Pufandorfo 
the duties of nations in war and peace t^i the bottom ; yet the lovers of abstract rea- and'j'mee^'' 
SOnuig, independent of particular application, found that there nita something wanting 
to the perfection of bis science. He had entitled his work, T/is Lavis of War and 
Teace, in order, Bays Barheyraa^ to engage tbe attention of StJttflsmen and Generals, 
whom it most concerned to understand them. He was forced, therefore, to plunge at 
once Into his sul:^ect ; and although, as ho goes along, he satisfies his readers as to the Bca!i)ns Sot 
reasons for thdr duty, yet it is by arguments taken up as it were pro re nata, the ele- pertec'iioi^" 
ments of wbi<^ are supposed to be already understood ; or if elementary principles are 
necessary for tJie alHcidatlou of the jroint before him, a long diacus^on branches ont 
ftora the immediate subject, which we feel would be better disposed of somewhere 
else ; in tbe same manner as if, in proving a proposition of Euclid, we had not gone 
over the preliminary propositions on which it was founded, but were obliged to stop 
in the middle of it, to prove the fundamental position. 

It was to remedy this defect in method, that Puffendorf, manyyears after Orotiim, Tlicae Piifon 
took up the subject anew ; and, beginning with the System of hnmau nature, endeav- ^"'^ ycatedlet 
oured to analyze the heart and mind of man as independent of society, before he came 
to enquire into his duties as a citizen. Tbe whole, therefore, of what is called Mokal 
Pkilosofht, was set fortii in detail by this great writer, as a proper supplement to 'J'"'"!'^^'??" 
what was wanting in Ghotius, and as tbe true fotmdaUon of the pubhc duties of nations. 

These two works together, formed for a long time, and form still, the sources to The two 
which all Statesmen and Moralists must look for tfao teaolutiou of difficulties, and tiio i^'t^mrltj- 
direction of virtue. They are, howevei-, not totally without olgeetioa, although the 
objection is applicable more to their manner than their matter; more to the accidents 
of time and place, than to their intrinsic worth. In the Erst place, they seem to labour uie^° 
too much under the heaviness of form, which characterizes most forensic treatises. 
Their speculations are, beades, loaded so much with quotatioaa, that theyare iJjsolute- 
ly weighed down with them, and the progress of the reader to the end proposed, is 
inconceivably impeded. Not to mention that the work of Puffendorf, although it 
Bupplies the method which was wanting in Grotius, possesses not, perhaps, that brief 
perspicuity which in a long course of reasoning is so desirable. In addition tfl this, it 
has been supposed that the views which those two great men have taken of their sub- 
ject, have not K<!tually been so clear or so estenave as they might be. Grotim is 
imagined, in making the strong separation which he does between the Law of Nature 
and the Law of Nations, to have confined the latter too much to actual c 
Puffendatff in affirming that the Law of Nations is exaetly the same as t 
Nattu^ obeyed by individuals, only applied to stales, instead of men ; is the 
have entered deeply enough into the matter. For it is contended, that the 
application of this Law to Nations, is susceptible of various modifications, ai 
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1 4. Kisf of the different nnture of the Bubjcefa ou ivhioh it has to worlt, nnd whieli eoiisequently 
nflHonBl I/sw. rendeca the detail and minutise of it different from the mere Law of Nature as obeyed 
' " - — °; ' — — ' — - by individuals. Ilonee, therefore, something was still supposed to be wanting to the 
>fflnted. perfection of the sdence. 

_ i^j, j.^^ It WES Ihis which gave riae to the Treatise of VinBi, who, in his preface, has en- 
qf Nationt. terod nicely into all these disdnctions. Whether bis ohjections to GroHun andJ'ii(?eii- 
duT/werB flo wwghtj, as alone to render a new code neeessaiy, it is perhaps aecdlesa 
Complete— to enquire. Certain it is, that the world is obliged to him for a very complete work, 
slegciQt. jjig model of which Is more light and elegant than tbat of those hcaTy though magnifi- 

cent structures which we have surreyed ; for he has thoroughly cleared them from the 
oumbrous ornaments which were supposed to adorn them, and has rendered the way 
Metlioa es«l- into the interior leas difficult and obscure.- His method is eseellent : ha marshals, hi 
the outacti n aeries of preliminary principles, on which he professes to found all his 
O etvflatolia *^''''* teflsoning, and to whicb, in tbe course of it, he regularly refers. Whether bia 
prollmlnarics. preliminaries, howcTer, will always bear out his conduaons, it does not come within 
our intention to csamine. At tlie same Ume one objection may, I think, fiurly be 
Crlllolsni!, made to him, which is, that he is too general, and often too slight, in his reasoning, 
merited^ ^^^ attends too little to its particular application ; a mode for the most part unsatis- 
factory, and frequently dangorous. It is perhaps a conaeqaenue of this, or to avoid 
the opposite fault of Ms two predecessors, that bis work, though stored with escellent 
argument, is not sutHdeutly supported by the authorities of cases, without which eren 
the reafoning upon natural law will want much useful eluddstloo, bat which forms the 
very essence and base of all that concerns what he calls the pudiive Law of If ationa. 

The Treatise of Valid, tiierefore does not appear by any means to preclude the 

neceaatj of studying the works of his masters. Whoever, indeed, would understand 

his subject thoroughly, and become acquainted with the Law of Nations in all its nicety 

ters to ie °°' i^^ extent, let what will be his own stores of knowledge, or the depth of his thought, 

studied. ojn hardly arrive at the end he proposes, without giving all his mind to the Treatise 

of those wonderful men. 

Origin, right, To understand liow the haw of Nations baa been created, why it tas 

nstionai Law. been instituted, upon wliom it is obligatory, by what riglit and authority 
it operates, are important points, that are best set fortb by Vattel in his 

Vstteia pref- p^gf^^g^ wHcb every one in this Republic of Nations should study. 

Tatters pro- This clear and forcible writer begins Ms great work by laying down 

prelimiuariea to which he subsecjuently refers as axioms. They are truths 
which Grotiua and Pufendorf had fully demonstrated, the proof of which 
it was not necessary for him to reiterate ; and though drawn directly 
from Wolf, as we learn from the preface, yet the remarkable coincidence 
with the earlier authorities proves the science of Intornational Law, in its 
fundamentals, to be well established. To become familiar with them, 
will give point to the exaroiiiatioji of other writers,^3itd they will accord- 
ingly be found, with the preface, in chap, ii, on Principles of Govern- 
ment. 

§ 5. — Impoetance of the Law of Nations to the United States. 
inteniationsi It is striMngly apparent from Vattol's prelimmaries, that no member, 

sottonii however humble, of any Christian State, however small, is without inter- 
eat in International Law. What affects the State, affects each individual 
of the State ; and as the power and influence of the individual, of the 
Stale increases, so does the importance of the Law of Nations. Al! States, 
too, which recognize the International Code, are deeply concerned in ita 
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pnnciplea and construction, even thoagli far removed from other nations, ^'^^'^[^^ 
having little intercourse and few leagues. But to nations situated as are tionatou. a. 
those of Europe, their borders joining, interests clashing, struggles aria- P,'*^'"^"^ 
ing, the tode which all recognize as tiie measure of their rights and obli- ^'^T^?^ 
gallons, assumes vastly increased importance. Tliough disunited from loore bo. 
each other, every State governing all its affairs independently, they yet 
find it necessary to make leagues concerning various subjects, the adher- edimder— 
enee to, which tends strongly to peace and amity. The construction of — conatcuea 
these leagues is an important branch of Intemalaonal Jurisprudence, but ooeiJ'liiw. 
eaeli of the sovereigntiea of Europe claims the right to be its own judge 
of infractions, and of the proper means and measure of redress. 

It was a favorite project of those monarch minds, Elizabeth and ri™ or Hua- 
Henry IV, ' to unite the States of Europe in a republic, that their differ- ry iv, to con- 
ences might be adjudicated by a competent tribunal. Had that been 
accomplished, a new and fat deeper interest would have been imparted to 
the code by which their difficulties were to he tried and otbitratpJ. Willi 
what deep research, stringent scrutiny, might sovereigns, statesmen, all 
public men, even all private men, be led to examine the laws by which, 
tlieii- States were to be governed, and see to it that their action should 
be such as the federal tribimal would not condemn ! "What a glorious 
project to check the wrongs of States, to promote peace and prosperity 
in tJie e^th 1 

"What Europe ia vain attempted, the providence of God has been Tho effort tiiat 
openly accomplishing for America, and we have been too blind to per- rope.beineao- 
iBeive it. Britain, France, Eussia, are not more independent nations. Am ri 
than are Massachusetts, Virginia, and Hhiiois. Bach one of those So^ Th 10 S a 
ereignties is possessed of every prerogative that belongs to the Queen inS'p'ndant 
ihe Emperor, the Czar, though these free Peoples, for the convenien 
exercise of their Sovereignty, have seen fit, as do other Sovereigns more 
or leas, to dok-gite authority to subordinate agents. These States, too 
have created a Federal Tribunal to adjudicate their differences, and y Th rode si 
stupidly have we lost sight of the chief object of its institution. "We "" 
are precisely in the condition, , in this respect, in which Europe would 
have been, could Elizabeth and Henry IV have realized their magnificent j-^pojtsnno to 
scheme ; and if the importance of International Law would have bpen ]i3™o°[]^'"." 
enhanced by a Federal Union m Europe, it is eipially so with our own 
American States. 

But we have gone much farther in the principles of Confederation Odi imptova- 
tian those great geniuses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ever fede«iins- 

1 An eminent nutliority remarSa concerning tils : "Dnriniftbls period of our histotlcaldedno- Projeot or 
tlontrsapnbll»lieatheiV^6f*)Jiaioij)«^(i«(i«8[l*roJcctofPerpetnalPeace]ofthe AbbeSiunt- ^^^ , '* 
Pierre, *liidi tlia benevolent antlior, by s kind of ploua ftend, sttrlbnted to Henry IV. and hiB b™™?!"'" 
niinlater Sullj, witli tho riaw of raoommenfflng It to tlie adopUon of the sovereigns nnd mluia- ^' 

tore," im. 

TLoiigli no conBrmflHon of tbla Btatement Isa been nbaerveS, and tie original report baa teen WuEAioH. 
many times referred to by good anthorltles, Wlieaton was probably correct. He would not bave ^ow ''f„^'^ 

Pierre ware the flutbor, ibe projeot was worthy of the migldest IntolleolJ, tbo largest hearts ol the 
world, ina it Is equally availalile for Illuslratlon. 
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24 Out Fcedsral Union,: State Itights and Wrongs, 

^f'Sw^of N^ conceiTed. Eesolved to preserve to tlie people tteir Gtod-given liberty ; 
tiQmtoU.B. Icaowing from all experience of the world, and from their own commou 
To preacrve sense, that for a free people a goyernment over a moderate area was dc- 
statastest. airahle, if not ahsolutely necessary; and at tho same time knowing that 
To oDUfn these States woidd individually iave little power and influence in the 
ihom by world, and perhaps become the prey of European despots, our fathers 
united these States hy a league of closer alliance than any of which we 
First attempt have knowledge. That proving ineffectual to preserve the Union so 
"■ dearly cherished, they made another closer still. It contains some well - 

impruvo- known provisions, and some peculiar to itself all of which have become 
Becund'" '° these Sovereignties their instituted Civil Law ; but for the bulk of their 
Eiehis de- ^'>^^ they are dependent on the Law of Nations. Therefore may it be 
KnistSon™^' affirmed, Without fear of contradiction, that no Peoples liave existed since 
Lsw. the shining days of Grecian Confederacies, that were so deeply concerned 

J, J as are these States in jus gentium ; nor had even they, nor the Hebrews, 

?f ^^e stntes \,j any means an et^uat interest with this much greater Union of over 
thirty millions of men ; yet no people seem to be more ignorant of it ; 
Oni tgnoruDce \,j none havo its important and simple teachings been m 



8 Most heartily do I subscribe to the opinion of Chancellor Kent, that 
a new work on International Law is reijuired, which shall embody the few 
modern improvements thai; have been made, and, whaj is more impor 
taut, cut aw^y the escrescenrea, monstrosifies, which Ameiican teacher? 

. have added These young Peoples mu=t rpmember the aage advice of 

'" their gieat jurist, that ' m ca-jts where the pnncipa! junats agree, the 
presumption will be veiy greit in fa\ or of the solidity of their maxims , 
and no civihzed nation, that does not arrogantly set all oidmaij law and 
justice at defiance, wJl venture to disregard the unifciim ^sense of the 
estabhshed wiiteis on International Law" 

> " The piincipal jurists, ' I am mchned t5 think, will m this case be 

dJlowed to be Griotius, Cumberland, Pufendorf, Mcnteiquieu, Vattfl, &.i. 
These ' e'itabhshed writers," it will be found, ' igree " upon " thpir 

a mixims " and it would mdeod appear to be a grois ■issumption foi u"" 
in the infancy of our Republic, in order to estabhsh the theory of a double 
sovereignty, that is not leas imnecessary and inexpedient than it is chi- 
merical and absurd, to " arrogantly set all ordinary law and justice at 
defiance." Not only are we defying all Christendom, but are confusing 
the subject, and rendering it incomprehensible. 

State and Sovereignty, for instance, have clear and definite significa- 
tion according to those old writers, and it is of fundamental importance 
that their precise meaning be preserved; yet Story's remarks quoted 

. from his Commentaries on the Gonstitutton, eshibit the utter confusion in 
the use of these chief words : A league is considered by these old au- 
thorities, add well established, too, to be the only means of binding sov- 
ereign States. Yet Mr. Webster, wth his wonderful eloquence and 
power, intimates that we have found a means of subjecting supreme au- 
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thority to tlie coercive control of government. At least, if it does not ^f^ 
mean that, hia great speech ia reply to Calhoun means nothing. *^ 

, The most of our teachings are- so directly at Tariance with these old Jj=»| 
autliorities, as to imply their repudiation. To show that they are not w=3- 
rejected, and at the aame time to indicate the erroneous method in which 
the received principles are handled hy our ablest, most honored writers, 
I quote from Chancellor Kent's Conlmentaries : 

When the United States ce^efl to be a part of the Eritisb Empire, and aaaunii 
the eharaeter of au iudependent naUoii,' tbey became subject to that system of ru! 
which reason, morality, and custom had eatabiiahed among rtie c!vili7.ed nations 
Europe, aa their pabUe law. During the war of the American EerolutioQ, Congrt 
claitneil cognizance of ail matters arising upon the law of nations,^ and they profess 
obedience to that law, " accordmg to the general usages of Europe."* By this law we kem 
ace to underEtand that code of public instmction which defluea the rights and ™™ 
prescribes the dutiea of nations m ^eir intcruourea with each other. The faithful ob- 
servance of this law is essaaM to national character and to the happiuess of man- 
kind. According to the observations of Montesquieu (b. I, e. 3), it is founded on the 
[iriuciiple, that diCTereiit natioiiB ought to do ^ch other as mucli good in peace, and as 
little barm in war, as possible, without injury to their true interests. But as the pre- 
cepts of this code are not defined in every case with perfect precision, and as nations 
have no common civil tribunal to resort to for the interpretation and execution of this 
law, it is often very diESoult to ascertain, to the Batisfacdon of the parties concerned, 
its precise injunctions and extent ; and a still greater dlEBculty is the want of adequate 
padSo means to secure obedience U>ibi dictates.' 
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> ABobservea hyMnrlens (1. i, «. B, § 2)— whom the lejinnd Jntist sonn refers to aa eminent Martens 
antliority, superior even to PufondorC "Itls only In a «er)rin<leflnita sense that these aBsoclaaons suohani 
of st&tee (Uie Seven United rrovlneea Anil the HelveUc Union) cim he eoDElilered ss rej)uiK<»" or 
nations, tnd he iilvea ample reason fur it, na Is elsswhere sbown. The United States helng another jjation t 
"aaaiKlsUon of Slates," can only, "■in a very indeflnlla sans;," bobtyledn "nation; "so that, to be plural 
glvo the Law of Nations the detlnlta applioatlon to w&iah it la antlUed, wherever acknowleflgod, 
the Chancellor aliould have apokon of theaa States as "iudependent nations," plnraliBing; that 1m- _ . 

pnrlant word-fbr our fathers-were very careful on tliia polul, itoratlng imd relteralinitln thi/lr ever- ^^^^^ ^j 
memorable Declaration of Independence, that tlila " o.-je people" were not to he a single Slate like penflenci 
Great Britein, hnt " ftee aiH inaependent EriTea." This citoneona statUng leads to the other 
principal errors in these Commentaries. 

Stntes, during the revolutionary pcrfoil, in the acts of the Colonial Conprass, Ihelast of which ha- powerd, 
cams the Continental Congress, gave thoss bodies no title to any position as a "nation." Aa tho ™^cn- 

United States, tha Colonial Congresses, and afterwards the Continental Congress, may he aaia to BUHoit 
have been governed by lotemaUonal Law, as Congress nndoubtedly wasnnderthe Articles of 

ont of distinct colonies -while they were eonstituofll parts of another nation ; nor could it, when 
these Colonies became sovereign Nations, destroy, consolidate, these States or Haliocs, anrt make s 

change as that, wilttan anthotlty niuat bo prodaced. 

It lain no spirit ofconceit or of carping criticism that these cummante ate maite, bnt solely to 

' This dlfBonlty was well apprehended by tho ft-amors of out GoyeramcTii. nt least it would Sfe'^ 
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26 Our F(£deral Union : State liights and V/rongs. 

iS.Impurtnnoo There lias bepn a difFercneo of opinion among writers eoncoming tho foundation of 
tloas to U. B. the law of nations. It has beea conddoved by some us a mere sjstem of poative 
-■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ institutions, founded upon consent and usage ; while otheiB have insisled that it was 
Posiu™ L»w essenliallj the same as tho law of nature, applieiJ to the conduct of nations, !ri the 
of Nitlont character of moial persona, suseeptible of obligations and laws. We ace not to adopt 
either of tiiese theories as exclusively true. The most useful and practical part of 
the law of nations is, no doubt, instituted or posi^ve law, founded on usage, consent, 
and agreement. But it would he improper to separate this law entirely from natural 
Jurisprudence, and not to consider it as deriving much of its force and dignitj from 
the same principles of right iiiason, the Bame views of the notur-e and constitution of 
man, and the same sanction of Divioe I'evelation, as those fl'om which the sdence of 
morality is deduced. There ia a natniBl and a poative law of nations. By the 
former, eyei^ state, in iis relations with otlrer states, is bonnfl to conduct Itself with 
Justice, good faith, and benevolence; and this application of the law of nature baa 
been called by Vattet the oecessaiy law of nations, because nations arc bound by the 
law of natuto to observe it; and it ia termed by others the internal law of nations, 
hecause it is obligatory apon them in point of conscience* 
Moral oi)HgB' We ought not, therefore, to separate the science of public law from that of efliica, 
tion o[ atates, nor encourage the dangerous suggesHon, that goTemments ere not so strietiy bound 
by the obli^doua of truth, justice, and homanity, in relation to other powers, as they 
are in the management of thrar own local concerns. Slaiea, or bodies politic, are to 
be con^derod as moral persons, having a public will, capable and iree to do right and 
wrong, inasmuch aa thej are collections of individuals, each of whom carries with him 
into the service of the community the same binding la'w of mordity and religion which 
ought to control his conduct in private lifaf The law' of nations is a complex system, 
composed of various ingredients. It consists of general principles of right and justice, 
equally suitable to the government of individuals in a state of natural equality, and to 
the relations and conduct of nations ; of a collection of usi^es, customs, and opinions, 
the growth of civilization and cOminerce; and of a code of conventional or poativo 
law. In the absence of these latter regulations, the intercourse and condnet of nations 
are to be governed by principles fairly to be deduced from the rights and duties of 
nations, and tbe untui'o of moral obligation ; and we have the authority of the lawyers 
of antiqnity, and of some of tho flist masters in the modern school of public law for 
placing the moral obligation of nations and of individuals on similar grounds, and for 
considering individual and national moraUty as parts of one and tbe same science. 
iDtsmutlnnsI The law of nations, so far as it ia founded on the principles of Natural Law, is 
ind^ASiBL* equally binding upon every age, and upon ail mankind. But the Christian nations of 
Europe, and their descendanls on this ^de of the Atlontic, bj the vast superiority of 
their attainmenla in arls, and science, and commerce, as well as in policy and govern- 
ment, and above all, by the brighter l^ht, the more certain truths, and the more 
deSnite sanction which Christianity has communicated to the ethical jurisprudence of 
the ancienta, have established a Law of Nations peculiar to themselves. They fona 
together a community of nations united by rdigion, manners, morals, humanity, and 

Hslnsocias. * Tatlsl Prelfm. S 7- - - - Helaecdus, in bis "Befflenta Juils Jf^tura et Goiilium," >. 1. o. 1 

nai] S (and whti^ <a vely oxonllont Mtiitho 9tst1>rancli of the subject), and all the other great 
inoslstoofetliiuilandnitionnljarlapruaenoe, place the tonuflcitimi of the law of imtnre in the will 
of Goil, dlBooserable byrfeht reason, ana aiiied by dlvino revekaon; and Ita princi plea, when 
applicable, apply "ith eqaal obligation to InilfviaBillfl end to nations. A recent Fieneb writer 

FoBcber, (M. Victor Foueher) dividQB the Ian of nature into two branches : (1) Piiblia inlemalioBOl law, 

wliich regolitca the pnhtloal relation of nation ia nation ; aad (3) PrieaU internalional law, 
whioh, tboRgh bleed opon Vat firsts regulates tbe redprocal and i>ei:3Dnal relations of tbe inbabiC- 
anta of different states. 

Ueber's FoUi- + Dr. Franoia Lieber, In hie " Manoal of Political Etbics." ! vols., Boston, 1B83, has shown with 

teai ElMes. gr^jt force, and by the most striking and apposite niustrrttions, tbe original conneclion between 
right and morality, and the rRasnn and neoesalty of the nppliaition of the principles of ethics to the 
science of politics and the adHiiniBtraHon of goverooient. The work is eicellent in its doctrines, 
and it is cnrlidiea with vaiiuns i)Dd profound eradition. 

well as of iheir Civil Law of tha Constltntlon, would eeem to have been tiie chief ol^ect of creating 
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sdence, and united also by the mutual advantages of conuncreial intercourse, bj tlie |f j^J.'^J™ 
habit of forming alliancea and treaties willi eacli otlier, of interchanging ambaaaadors, ti.ma to U. 8. 
aa& d( studying and reoogniiing the same writers and syatcms of pubiio law." 

After derotn^ the present lecture to a cursory tIcw of the history of the law of 
nations, I shall enter upon the eiamination of ^e European and American code of 
international law, and endeavor to collect with aceuracy, its leading principles, and 
to discuss its practical dctfuls. 

The law of nations, as understood by the Europe^i world, and by us, is the off- Law^ of Ka- 
spiing of inodcm times. The most refined states among the ancients seem to have eiont Grueca. 
Mi no eoneeption of the moral obligations of justice and humanity between nations, and 
there was no such thing iu existence as the science of intematiooai law. They regarded 
Btrangers and enemies as nearly synonymous, and considered foreign persons and 
property as lawful prize. Tbdr laws of war and peace were harbaroua and deplorable. 
So little were mankind accustomed to regard the rights of persons or property, or to 
perceive the lalue and beauty of public order, that, in the most enlightened ages of 
the Gredaa republics, piracy was regarded as an honorable employment There were 
powerful Grecian states that avowed the practice of piracy, and the fleets of Athena, 
the best disciplined and moat respectable naval force in all antiquity, were exceedingly 
addicted to piratical escuraons. It was the recdved opinion, that Greeks, even as 
between their own cities and states, wore boraid to no duties, nor by any moral law, 
without compact, and that prisoners taken in war had no rights, and might lawfully 
be put to death, or sold into perpetual slavery, with their wives and childrrai. 

There were, however, many feeble' cflbrta, and some succesafu! examples, to be S,' sainHl"^ 
met with in Grecian iustory, in favor of national justice. The object of the AmphiC' nalionnl couit 
tyonlo ConncJi was to institute a law of nations among the Greeks, and settle con- 
tests bctwceii Grecian states by a pacific adjustmont.' It was also a law of nations 
among them, and one which was very religiously observed, to allow the vanquished 
the privilege of burying their own dead, and to grant the requisite truce for that pur- 
pose. Some of the states had public ministers resident at the courts of others, and 
tijere were some distinguished instances of great hrananity shown to prisoners of war. 
During a cessation of arms in the course of the Peloponne^n War, Athena and 
Sparta agreed to an exchange or mutual surrender of prisoners. The sound judgment 
and profound reflections of Aristotle naturally raised his sense of right above the 
airoeioua maiims and praodoes of his age, and he perceived tlie injustice of tiiat doc- 
trine of Grecian policy, that, by the laws of war, the vanquished became the absolute 
property of the victor. "Wisn men," he observed, "entertained different opinions 
apon that subject. Some considered superiority as a proof of virtue, because it is its 



silent Chrijlianity, In the word: 

torn <f montUly, but the appHciilnn to t1i« details o[ pn 
reBsiin. See Cammeniariei oa the Zavi qf milims,h-! William Oku UaDaiDj, Esq., Lnndnn, 1339, 
b. 2, oh. 1. Thia work la the first Engllsli treatise wbleb I bave senn, oontalning a n^alar and 
dldaetlo disenssion ottlie ecisnee, and it la a work of great exceUenoe ; and I beg leave to rccom- 

1 It was ; thoogli amte, Thlrlivall and otHsr anthoritlcs consider the AmphlntyoDle Union to Internitioanl 
havabrendiLefiy (or religions potpoeea. Our ohjeot was the same under the first Constitution, Mart "f 
whloh (Jgnally Ihiled. Having leU-oed, by over a ccntnrj of practice, the wisdom of iliviaiiig to ''r""™— 
different agents tbe exorcise of Sovereignty, we applied It In the new Federal Constitution, by _out flnt at< 
eopsratlng the IcicleUUve, executive, andjndli^al departments, and nirther dividing the legislative, tempt— 
The Amphietyanifl Conncll. the AchesD Leagne, onr first Congress, were liable to have tbclr Jiidg- 
menla warped by iwlitical and othcrconslderatione, and a tribunal must bo devised thai, rendered ^"jjint™ 
independent of all extraneoDS ludnenocs, would be able Justly to decide every qneslion of dlffei-cnce 
according to the lawa institnted t>etweeli the parties, and the Immutiibleprlnidples of right and 
Justice, rec^^lzcd and established In the code of Intornational Law. Da TocqaevllEo does not |^ Tocqac- 
over-estlniatstheimporlancoofthoFederal Judiciary, in conaldering It In effect the fcoy-stoue of vQle. 
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Iriiportiinee natural effecl, and the? asserted it to te just Uiat the yictors eliould be mastei's of the 
IS to U. B. Tanquished ; whilst others denied the force of the argumeuC, and maint^ited Uiat 
— — — nothing could he truly juat which was iucouAKiit with humanity." He then pro- 
ceeded to weaken by argument the fiilae foundations on which the law of alavery, by 
meana of capture in war, was eeCabliehed ; and iLough ha does not wiiie on the sub- 
ject Tei'y distinctly or forcibly, it seems to be quita apparent that hia convictions were 
against the law. 

In like maim h b d T m !e 

ages, but we pass P S " ^ 

IncDco of Ofall these cause m h m w g b ti- 

rifitisiiltr. ^jg alliance of the gi w rs as Cb is coram Tli of 

Christianity was ver ft w h d lei m re en- 

lightened sense of i- d am g m Is E p la ght 

the duty of beneTOie rs, to )li- 

galion of good fiulh d m d p Th is ory 

of Europe, during thtapd ndhtoabunwhle nd 

strong cas^, to show tba authority of tha church over lurbulont pcmcos and fierce 
warriors, and Oie effect of that authority In meliorating manners, diecliiDg violcnoe, 
and introducing a system of morals, which Inculcated peace, moderation, and justice. 
The church had Via councils or convocationa of the clergy, which formed tha nations 
profes^ng Christianity into a connecdon resembling a federal alliance, and those 
councils sometimes settled the titles and claims of princes, and regulated the temporal 
aflairs of the Christian powers. The confederacy of the Christian nations was bound 
together by a sense of common duty and Interest in respect to the rest of mankind. It 
became a general principle of belief and action, that it was not only a right, but a 
duty, to reduce to obedience, for Uie sake of conversion, every people who professed a. 
religious ialth different from their own. To make war upon infidels was, for many ages, 
a conspicuous part of Europeao public law ; but this gi'oss perversion of the doctrines 
and spirit of Cluistianity had at least one propidous efiect npon the Christian powers, 
inasmuch as it led (o the cultivation of peace and union between them, and to a more 
free and civilized intercourse. The notion that it was lawful to invade and subdue 
Mahometan and Pagan countries, continued very long to sway the minds of men ; and 
it was not tiil after Ure age of Grotius and Bacon, that this error was entirely eradi- 
cated. Lord Coka held that an alliance for mutual defence was unlawfiil between Chris- 
tians and Turks ; and Grotius was very cautious as to the admission of the lawfulness 
of ailianees with infidels, and he had no doubt that all Christian nations were bound 
to assist one another against the attaclis of inSdels. Even Lord Bacon Ihought it a 
matter of so much doubt, as to propound it seriously as a question, whether a war 
with infidels was not first in order of dignity, and to ba preferred to all other just 
temporal quarrels ; and whether a war with infidels might not be undertaken merely 
for the propagation of the Christjan ihith, without other cause ofhostihly." 
Chivaliy. The influence of chivalry was beneficial npon the laws of war. It introduced de- 

clarations of war by heralds ; and to attack an enemy I>y surprise was deemed 
cowardly and dishonorable. It dictated liumane treatment to the vanquished, courtesy 
to enemies, and the virtues of fidelity, honor, and magnanimity in every spedes of 
warfare. 
' the Civil The introduction and study of the civil law must also have contributed largely to 
™' more correct and liiieral views of the rights and duties of nations. It was impossible 

tiiat such a refined and wise system of mmiluipai and ethical jarispradence as the 
Komau law, eould have been taught in univer«ties and sdiools, and illustrated by a 
Buccesdon of eminent civilians, who were worthy of balog associated with the Roman 

' ThesH mast ClirlsUan n.itlnns need tonndeisWnd Ihfs (mportant trulh. Itlsnof the duty 
Itnd. ana what is more, has no rlgUt to i^teaa her excuUonMs upon the latter ; no ehndow of rlglit 
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Edges without itt the aam m p od ng a great effect upon the public mind. Tbia SS.Importaiiai 
grand monumeat of th m d: d m of the aneienta, when once known and es- tiona lo U. B. 

amined, must hate r 11 ted d cam of light upon the feudal institutions and ' 

tilt pubho eouneils o h E ta tiODS We ncoordinglj find that the rulca of 
the dvil iaiv were appli d ment ot national nghtf and they have con- 

tributed very material to h of the modern mtPrnational law of Europe. 

From the 13th to the h ui II ontrovtraiea between nitiona were adjudged 
by the rules of the d U 

TreaticB, eonventi ns mm il asaooiiitiona, had a etill more direct and OE trcatisa. 

Tiaible influence in th m great modern Lodo of publn, law. They gate 

a new charaol«r to Ih w ns, and rundered it moie and mo e of a poative 

or inatituted coda. Commercial ordinauLos and conventions contributed greatly to 
improve and refine public law, and the inti,rcourae ol nations by protecting the per- 
sona and property of merehauta in caaes of ebipwrecli, and agmnst pu^i.y, and against 
seizure and arrest, upon the breaking out of war, &c , &c 

The learned jurist fJien discusses the hw conceimng shipwrecks, the 
treatment of prisoners, the admidaion of ambassadors, and reaches 
Grotius. 

Thna stood the law of nations at the age of Grotiua It had been rescned, to a ^B^o^mpl!! 
very conaderable extent, from the cruel usages and piictioea of the barbarians. It tanco uflnier- 
had been reatored to some degcee of science and civility by the influence of Chriatiani- national law. 
ty, the study of the Homao laiv, and the spirit of commercB. It had grown in Tidue 
and efficacy, from the inthnate connection and eonslant inteccouraa of the modern 
natlooa of Europe, who were derived from a common origin, and were governed by 
^luilar institutions, manners, laws, and religion. But it was still in a state of estreme j[j eoafB^oii. 
disorder, and its prioeiples were little known and less observed. It consiated of a 
series of undigested precedents, wiliout order or authoritj. Grotius has, therefore, Qrollua father 
been justly considered as the father of the law of nations. He aroae lilce a splendid ** "'» atlenos. 
luminary, dispelling darkness and confuMon, and imparting light and security to the 
inlercourae of naUona. It is said by Barbeyrao, that Lord Bacon's works first suggest- 
ed, to Groyus th© idea of reducing the law of nations to the certainty and precision of 
a regular sdence. Grotiua has himself fully explained the reasons which led hira to His motlveB. 
undertake his necessary, and most useful and unmortal work. He found the sentiment 
aniversally prevalent, not only among the Tulgar, but among men of reputed wisdom 
and leammg, that war was a stranger to all justice, and that no commonwealth could 
be governed without iiyuslace. Tlie saying of Euphemua in Thucydides, he pereeived 
to be in almost every one's mouth, that nothing which was useful was unjust Many 
persons, who were friends to justice in private life, made no account of it in a whole 
nation, and did not consider it as applicable to rulers. He perceived a horrible lioon- 
tiousnesB and cruelty in war, throughout the Christian world, of which Ijarbariana 
might be ashamed. When men took up arms, there was no longer any reverence for 
law, either human Or divine ; and it aeemed as if some malignant fury was sent forth 
into the world, with a general license for the commission of all manner of wlckedneaa 

The ohjeot of Grotim was to correct these falao theories and pernicious maiims, by Grotius' ob 
showing a community of senljmcnt among the wise and learned of all nations and ages, '*" 
in favour of the natural law of morality. He lilicwise undertook to ehow that justice 
was ai perpetual obligation, and essential to the well-being of every society, and that 
the great commocwoalth of nations stood in need of law, and the observance of faith, 
and the practice of justice. His object was, to digest, in one syatematic code, the 
prindplea of public right, and to supply authoritiea for almost every case in the con- 
duct of nations ; and he had the honour of reducing the law of nadons to a system, 
and of producing a work which has been resorted to as the standard of authority in Superior es- 
every succeeding age. The more it is studied, the more will our admiration be es- ^''^'^ "* 
cited at the consummate esecutiou of the plan, and the genius and erudition of the 
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jfl. Importance author. Thei'e was no ejstem of tho kind extimt, that had been produced tj tho 
lious to 13. S. unoiect pliUoBophors of Greece, or by the primitiFe Christians. The work of Aristotle 
- — ~ on the rights of war, and the writings of the Eomana on Iheic feela! iaw, bail not Eur- 

Othur works yiyed the wreck of aneient liWvatiire ; and ihe eseajs of some learned modema on 
uBtratiuo. public law, were most imperfect, and esceedicgly defective, in illuBtrAdoBS from historj, 
and In omitOag to place their deoiaiona upon the Irue foundations of equity and jueUee. 
Gi'OtiuB, therefore, went purposely into the delaila of history aadthe usages of nations, 
and he resorted to the works of philosophers, biatorians, oratoi's, poeta, civilians, and 
divines, for the materials out of which the science of public morality should be formed ; 
pcoceediag oa the principle, that when many men, at different Umes and places, unau- 
imouslj affirmed the same thing for truth, it ought to be ascribed to some universal 
cause. His unsparing citalioa of authorities, in support of what Use present age may 
conader very plain and undisputed truths, bas been censured by many persons as de- 
tracting from the value of tbe work. On the other hand, the support that he gave to 
those truths, by the concurrent testimony of all nations and ages, has been justly sup- 
posed to contribute to that reverence for the principles of international juslice which 
has dnee distinguished the European nations. 
Pufendorf in Among the disciples of Grotius, Puffendorf has always held the first rant. His 

iroi rsDk. work went more at large into the principles of natural law, and combined tbe science 
of ethics with what may be more strictly called the law of nations. It is copious in 
detail, but of very little practical value in teaching as what the law of nations is at 
EtMss. ^s ^y- '^*' is ratiier a treatise on moral philosophy than on international law ;' 

Kent & 'Ward. 
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nsit wasthalHt and pilnelpBlab]«otatbis studies, iaof oU hla paribrmauoes thelonnat. the best 
conneolad, (od huKUDparably the moat InttnBCInK. Tha two treattse^ aombluad ooDstllnto what 
he calli hfs praeUeat pbllncopby; an eldthet to whioh, In comparison «lth other marks of tbe 
eame kind, Ui^ will ba Ihand peonllar^ eittttled. In the BthlMlbe reader wID see a fliU aud 
EaUnhictoiy dslraestlon t^tbamara] mtureofman, vtdof thedladnlliioaiid exorslH beat adapted 
toici Impmrement. [This OtaristlanwiltsrineBnt of eoane, that the work had been as welldone 
as was poasUla fata bcathHi pbUoiopheT.] Tha pbtlosiqiheF speaks with comniaDdliiE anthorilr 
iiAa>4><nfi •fnioHnna throaoii tha IrredsUblo counetloa of tbajmd«rBtand1a^ HUmunJlly 
. too ^dalnnt, itor on the orlieT impiwlleab]*. His leaannB are not 
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drpendSDt Iw tbair hi^neBS and pt^I^tlin) on tha pnbllolnatltntlansof Ui^r reapeotlTe eoun- 

trirg. The grand lnqulr}i, tharefiKe, la, what ue the dlBerMit ananjnmenta tbat have been 

found under given olnumatancei, practically most condnctva to these nulD and ultimate purposes f 

Haws tat Ills Thia qnestloii the autbor endeavored to answer In hia " FoUtIca," by ■ aarefol axaminatton of two 

goveroment. hundred ^stams nfluWaUan, m«Ryarvhleb an not elsewbcre desorlbed; and by provlnn; how 

nnifnroily, even In political matters, the reaolts at obaorvation and experiment eaniolre witb and 

conflnn the dednaOms of an asontate and fall theory. In IhlB laoompafable work tm leader will 

Now discDv- perceive ■'thseenntaa9plritoflawB''dedD«>dfrom tbe speelSo and nnaJtmaUe dlstioeHona of gor- 

etlesareold. ernmentei and with a small unOrt of attention, may discern not onh those dieeoverles In sdenee, 

uqlnstly elalmed tv tha vudTy ^ modern writers, [the prinolple of^rapreffanftif^oft Is one of the 

..a, >__«,,„ /, -... — f rai^proooi dwiPrrf aaothatj bnt many of those Imurovementa 

, J, the fbrtnnateerentaof time and ohanoa )n these latter and 

. .„ ,._. ne Invalnabte treatise dlselosaa tho pure and perennial spring of all 

leiritlmiteaathiirlty: tbiln Aristotle's "Politics." and bib iH%, government Is placed on snob a 
. natural and solid toundatlon, as leaves neither Ita origin incomprehensible, noi Its atablll^ pre- 
rarfous; and his concloslens, had they been "ell -Beighed, mnet hsvo sunoounted or supntcssed 
tho^e erroneous and absurd doetrines, which Ion? upheld d^poUem on tbe one hand, and those 
equ^ly erroneons and st'll wilder snpposlclons of conventions and compacts, which have mora 
recently armed popular fury on the other. 

Tet neither Plato, his pnpll Ariatoae, not Cloero, could properly ground Ihe sclonee of ethics 
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and the eame tbiog may be eiud of the works of Wolfius, Burlemaiini, anil Euther- ^j^P"^"™ 
forth. The sunmiary of the la,w of nations, by Professor Martens, is a treatise of uoos to U. S. 
greater practical utility, hut it is only a Tery partial Tiew of the ayatero, being confined '-^^^.^^ ^^^ 
to the custotpary and conventional law of the modem nations of Europe. Bynker- practicnL 
Bhoecli's treatise on the laws of waF hea'^eeu received aa of great authority on that jjjn^erahoeok 
particular branch of the science of the hiw of nations, and the subject ia by hira ablj relateB to war. 
and oopioualy discussed. The work is replete witii practical jIlustEatiou, though too 
esolnMva in ita references to the ordinances of bis own country, to render bis authori- 
ty very uuqueationable. The most popular, and the most elegant writer on the law of y^([p,p„p„j„, 
nations is Vattel, whose method has been greatly admu-ed. He professed to have ana elegant, 
followed the voluminous worlt of Wolff on the Law of Nature and Nations, and to be 
enlightened and guided by bis learning, with much improvement apon the doctrine aud 
arrangement of hia great master. He haa been cited, for the last half century, mote , ^. v „„+],„,, 
freely than any one of the public Jurists ; but he ia very defident in philosophical ity_ 
precision. Hia l^ipiia are loraely, and olleu tediously and diffusively discussed, and be _^„i5j, j^j,, 
is not sufficiently supported bj the authority of precedents, which constitutes the foun- icism. 
dation of the positive law of nationa.' 

BitfierfornuiqurBtat(is,beiogisnMontoftlieB1b!e,ornotteco; 
the dcrk ages siicc<>edLiig the enltghtened ds;B of GceacD and 

■wonted to complete the work, Kod espoolelly l» apply pkilosopliiotl ptlndplea, ss nnSerstood hy 
tli» Chtlsliiin world, to tlie Bcleneo of Goveramsnt. This great work, the grandest, moat Impmiont puf^uj^f 
ttia hnman miod had ever eonoeived, Fufendorf nndettuofc and acoompllahed to ndDiiration. It Is bjji applies ji 
true )ia did Dot begin with nations, bnt In tlio most nntoFal, most eSe«Lire way, bo tlcst estubllabes to Intemattoa- 
prinslploa, which »pply to man inditidnaHjrandin the femilyrelatlonB,— the flrat form of sociatj', al Law. 
whfchwas inelltaleii aireeUy, tmmodlately by tho Croator blmself, tor this social animal. He lila method. 

ptlueiple? to these States; and then as a Sovereignty— a Bitf'iio/CimiwianiJ— had bean genoratod 

by thlsnnlon of men into Btatea, or by direct gift from Deity, be appliestbcse ethical principlea to 

these aovoreigli Statee, whethernnder the rule of one, CIs/hu, or themoMg. And though the fli«t 

ell books ate ocenpied hi eatabliahing the pi lloeophlc basis, every idea Is with direct refereneo to j. j. ^.i 

the two concinilln; books, on the otl«ln, natoie, and duliea of States and Sovereigns, aud no '^^^ nnSv' 

thought dlspensohlo ; and It is tberefoto unaccountable that this gtost Jurist should lava so fiir 

dstracted from the taflaence to which this work is entitled Id tbe department of BoUnoe for which 

It was designed, as 1o style It "rather a treatise on moral philosophy than on International law.' 



title, aod ho styles It the Law of SaMire aaH ifaOone, which it ! 
eioT written, Frobabty if It did not. It would h&rdly have " always held the 
Grotias, wliol Kent admils ;.and In method aud thoronghnssa Is it tho soperlot. 
la very eioallf nt, sad-Its " prnclloal ntllity " Is demonstrated In theio pages, bn 
toomuchfor Pnfendorf, that of all the works duee published oonoorning Inter 
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copions noiES, this charge mlgJit be just His predecessors have been styled hea^y and cum. 
tome, overluaded with qaotations and precedents, but tbey contain tittle or nothing the stu- 
it docs not need, and Kent Judiciously commends GroUus on this account. Ynttel undertook a 
intent task, aad well is It accomplished. His wurk is "elegmit," tho word esaelly. The 
der- Is enpposed to bo acqiislnted with Grotlus and Pufendoif, and also with Wolf and others ; 
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There is no work which combines, in just proportions, and with entire satisfaction, 
an accurate and eomprehenaive view of the necesaarj and of the instituted Law of 
Nadona, and in whicli principles are sufflolently supported by argument, anthoritj, and 
KquU^a o'li" eiamples. Knee the age of Qrotiua, the code of war has been vastly enlarged and 
^uui " "* P'^''^''' ""'' ''^ righta better defined, and Its severities greatlj mi^gated. Tbe 

rigbls of maritime capture, the priueipleE of the law of prize, and the duties and priv- 
ileges of neutrals, have grown into very important titles in tlie system of national 
Jaw. Wo now appeal to more accurate, more authentic, more precise, and more 
^"i^deoisions— Commanding evidence of the rules of public law, by a reference to tiie decisions of 
tJioao tribunals, to whom, in every country, the administi'ation of that branch of juris- 
prudence is speciallj intrusted. We liliewise appeal to the official documents and 
HMK^^l ^''''° ordinances of particular states, rtHch have profeased to reduce Into a systematic code, 
for the direction of their own tribunals, and for the infonnation of foreign powers, 
tbe Law of Nations, on those points which relate particularly to the tights of com 
merce, and tlie duties of neutrality. But in the absence of higher and more authori- 
tative sanctions, the ordinances of fordgn states, tbe opinions of eminent statesmen, 
— opiotnns of and thg writiugs of dis^guiahed jurists, are regarded as of great consideration on 
luriaCi questions not settled by conventional law.' In cases where the principal jurists agree, 

the presumptiou will be very great in favor of the solidity of iJieir maxims ; and no 
Fnrce (if these civUiKCd nation, that does not Hctogantly set all ordinary law and justice at defiance, 
iiutbotiWea, will venture to disregard the uniform aeuee of the established writers on international 
law. England and the United States have been eqnally disposed to acknowledge tho 
authority of the works of jurists, writing professedly on public law, and tbe binding 
force of the general usage and practice of nations, and the still greater respect due to 
judicial decisions recognizing and enforcing the Law of Natious. In all our foreign 
negotiations and domestic discussions of questions of National Law, we have paid tlie 
most impliiat respect to the practice of Europe, and the opinions of her most dis- 
avilians.' lu England, the report made in 1T53 to the king, in answer to 
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■•uioBt dlslin- we have jw( ■• paid the mosHmplidt respect ; " or that "the opinions" which we have reapeotod 

((iilshed civil- anil followed, are not those of Europe's "mwtdlslfnguislied clyUlanB." There are other teaohera 

lans " f i„ t,j5 acleace of Government besides thOM dlsoaased by Kant, and who, it seems, have been most 

fnllLiwed In oar tlieoretteal' itirmXeAge ; wUla in our correct prai:tioe.in tbe main, of the tenehiugs 

H^vo wa (bl- of these trnly " moat distlngolsbed civilians," ourancoeBa has wonderAilly proved their eonaum- 

lonedtbeml mate skill and wtsdom. There bis been, as I believe, A^m befoCD oar ficyolatbm down, a direct 

conflict between one Ihem-l^ concerning Garernnent, and onr praelitle. The former have been 

lamentably wrong; the latter, almost anlfornily cnrrect. Parti cnlnrly in oor "domestic dlacoa- 

alone of questions of IntsTBational Law, we have paid the moat Implloll respect to the practice ot 

Enrope, and the opinions of her" Looke, EoasseaD, sad Blochslona—rather a sttange cnncatpna- 

(^ Command. Had we in on iheaHes fiillowed GrollLiB,Vattel.snd Monteaqnien, aa we bayo 
done Injmiriics, we had never been led Into this civil WBr ; huA Brftnln followed the "moat dis- 
tlDgnlshed clviUflna," we had never been aeparaled from onr motherland. 

If there Is this conflict between theory and praolloa which la believed, and which It is Iho 

Bouln and in the North, were' stndying into the sgljeot, to ascertain how the diffloLlHes can bo 
obviated. Mevar can the blessinss of peace be again enjoyed by theae Slates, till the Citizens of 
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3 very satisfactory evidence of tlie oljedience shown to the SJ'^'npi'rt*"'* 
great standing authorities on the Law of Na,tions, to which I hate aUuded. And in a tioca to U. 8. 

case which came before Lord Mansfield, in l'?6i, in tlie K. B., he referred to a de- '-^ 

cision of Lord Talhot, who had declared that the Law of Nations was to be collected 
from the practice of different nations, and the auUioritj of writers ; and who had 
argued from such authorities aa Grotiiis, Barbejrae, Bjnkershooclt, Wiquefort, &c., 
in a case where British authorit; was silent. The most celebrated collections and 
codes of Maritime Law, such as the Comalata del Mttre, the !aws of Oleron, the laws 
of the Hanseatic League, and, above all, the marine ordinances of Louis XIV., are 
also referred to, as containing the most authentic evidence of the immcmoiial and 
custonmrj law of Eiirope. 

The digaitj and importance of thia branch of jarlsprudence cannot fail to recom- Dignity and 
mend it to the deep attention of tJie student ; and a thorough knowledge of its prin- inftrnaUonal 
ciples is necessary to lawyers and statesmen, and highly omaraentai to every scholar l^w, 
who wjehea to be adorned with the aocompli^ments of various learning. Many ques- 
tions arise in the course of commercial transactions which require for their solution an 
aecurat* acqamntanee with the conventional law of Europe, and the general doctrines 
of tbe prize tribunals. Though we may remain in peace, there i^ always war raging 
in some part of the globe, and we have at the present moment neutral rights to ei- 
acli and neutral duties to perform, in the coia:se of our Mediterranean trade, and in 
the trade to the Brazils and along the shores of the Pacific A comprehen^ve and 
Bcientific knowledge of Intemalional Law is highly necessary, not only to lawyers 
practising in our commercial ports, but to every gentieman who is animated by liberal 
views, and a generouH amliition to assume stationa of high poblio trust. It would be 
exceedingly to the discredit of any piirson who should be called to take a share in the. 
councils of the nation, if he should be found defident in the great leadmg principles 
of thia law ; and I think I cannot be miataken in considermg the elementary learning 
of the Law of Nations, as not only an essential part of tiie education of an Aroericaa 
lawyer, but as proper to be academically taught. My object, therefore, in some suc- 
ceeding lectures, will be, to discuss all the leading points arising upon the r^hts and 
duties of nations, in the several relations of peace, of war, and of neutrality. 

"We have no legal authority more emineat ttan the Commentaries Kent's iiigh.i 
of Chancellor Kent, and Tve shall have occasion to quote further. These 
eztiacts serve a double purpose: first, to prove who are the founders of HeanpiiaaiB-- 
International Law, and that this country recognizes the binding obliga- Luw lo th{i u. 
tions of their code ; and secondly, that these obligations are applied tion"-^ 
chiefly, if not solely, to the "nation" of the United States. These _ 
States of ours aro nowhere lecogniaed aa the Sovereign Nations -which, 
while they have instituted their Constitution as a civil law to direct thejn 
in part, are yet chieSy governed by International Law. Heuce, through- 
out the work, there is no rising to the full dignity of the subject. To feiS^"^ 
treat at length upon our Federal System, and never once allude to the 
grand idea that it was a new discovered plan — or, rather, aa important 
improvement on an old plan — to conduct with harmony the affairs of 
sovereign States, is certainly to rear a work vrithout its chief and proper 
basis. No one would infer from these Commentaries, that State and 
nation were precisely synonymous, interchangeable words ; but the Uni- 
ted States "nation" is raised to view as the peer of Sovereigns, and 
these States of ours are subordinated, degraded, and made to the Union 

*Tery grade beoome better infiirmi^a tbnnblthertoupOD the anbjcut of ftoverhinoiit. "WlicniSav. 
Hm are undcrstooii, we csn apprehend the rights, and correct tbe wrauga of these States ; not bo- 
fjro. Then, too, can we form a f ermanent ITiiDU. 
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} counties and towns to a State. De Tooqueville, as we shall see, 
luci more correctly apprehended tte genius aaid dignity of our Govem- 



Dfijocius- ment, than any of our northern authors, 
"ot- Story, another eminent authority, took for a subject, Conflict of Laws, 

fiiclijfia'wa. foreign and Domestic, which ono would suppose might bring promi- 
nently to view the relations of these States to each other. In the dedi- 
A ptodietion. cation to Kent, the author remarks : " You have done for America, what 
Mr. Justice Blaokstone, in hia invaluable Commentaries, has done for Eng- 
land." Though neither Kent nor Story lived to see the striking manner 
Ita nijfltnieiit ja which this declaration is fulfilled, we do. The misconceptions of these 
great jurists, and others, have at length brought us to disunion, just as 
those of Blackstone caused the separation of these Colonies ftom the 
motherland. Is the separation to be alike permanent ? 
iflioriiirtro'ifa?*^ In the preface is this sensible observation : " The subject is one of 
Law to u. 8. gfeat importance and interest ; and from the increasing intercourse be- 
tween foreign States, as well as between the different States of the 
American Union, it is daily brought home more and more to the ordi- 
_^ . nary business and pursuits of human life. The difBculty of treating such 

jv^ocft a subject in a manner suited to its importance and interest, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The materials are loose and scattered, and are to bo 
gathered from many sources, not only uninviting, but absolutely repul- 
sive, to the mere student of the Common Law. There exists no treatise 
boots. upon it in the English language ; and not the slightest effijrt has been 

made, except by Mr. Chancellor Kent, to arrange in any general order 
even the more familiar masims of the Common Lai\ in ngird fo it," &c. 
That such a statement could be made ^^o lately as ]834, is good evi- 
dence of our ignorance of these State rektion^ and of the wint of tezt 
books for the adjudication of theu' difficiiltic Though the differences 
of laws and of decisions m several of these States are discussed, it is not 
the work it would have been, had the author realized that the "conflict" 
between these States was between sovereign nations, 
Qenona Im. "With pleasure is a quotation made from the introductory remarks, 

fcatimiBi ^ving Story's influential opinion as to the importance of International 
Law. Grotius is several times quoted, and also Vattel and Martens, 
Burlamaqui a few times, and Ward and Pufendor^ and other writers who 
are not in this work referred to, thus giving the influential sanction of 
Story to them as authorities in International Law. 

DlTsraity of g 1. The earth hna long aince been dividefl into diBtinct Nations, inliabiLiug (liffer- 

viem '" ^'^^ regions, speaking different languages, engaged in different pursuits, and attached 

to different forms of government. It is natural that, under such circumstances, there 

should be many variances in their institutions, customs, laws, and ])oiity ; and that 

these Taiiances should result sometimes from accident, and sometimes from design, 

Sroirt a™« ^"''^'i™'^ ^">™ superior skill, and Vaowledge of local interests, and aonietimos from 

fiift(^ Laas, a choice founded in ignorance, and Supported by the prejudices of hnperfecl oiviliza- 

*'' Uon. Climate, and geographical position, and the physical adaptations springing from 

them, must at all times have had a powerful influence !n the organization of each so 

Ctety, and have given a peculiar comphsiion and character to many of its arrangements 
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Ihe bold, intrepid, and liardy mtiveB of the North of Europe, whetlier dTilized o 
bmbarous, would ecorceij desire, ot tolerate, the indolent inactivity and lumrioug in 
dulgencea of the Aaiadca. Nations inMbiting the bopdera of the ocean, and accus 
e with other nations, would naturally requict 



and Lawa, adapted lo their pursuits aud enterprises, which would be wholly unfit for 
those who should be placed ia the interior of a continent, and ehould maintniti Tcry 
different relaUona with their neighbours, both in peace and war. Accordingly, we 
find, tbaf , from the earliest records of authenOc history, there has been (as far at least 
as we can trace any) little uniformity in the laws, nsages, policy, and institutions, 
either of contiguous or of distant naiioua. The Egyptians, the Medea, tlie Feraans, 
tlie Greeks, and the Romans, differed not more in their characters and employments 
from each other, than in their Institutions and lawa. They had little desire to learn, 
or to borrow from each other ; and Indifference, if cot oouleiopt, was the liabitual state 
of almost every ancient nation iu regard to the intenml polity of all others. 

I 2. Yet even under such circumstances, from their intercourse with each other, DiffcronMs 
questions must sometimes have arisen, as to the operation of tlie laws of one nation jusi^a. 
upon the rights and remedies of parties iu the domestic tribunals, especially when they 
were in any measure dependent upon, or connected with foreign transactions. How 
tliese questions were disposed of, we do not Itnow ; but it is most probable that they 
were left to be decided bj the Boalogiea or the municipal code, or were abandoned to 
their fete, as belonging to that large class of imperfect rights, which rests wholly on 
personal confidence, and is left without any appeal to remedial justice. It ia certain, Ainienls lad 
that the nations of antiquity did not tecogniae the eiistence of any general or universal S"^"" of Ka 
rights and obligations, such as among the moderns constitute what is nnw emphatically 
called the Law of Notions. Even among the Romans, whoao juriaprodenee has come The Eomana. 
down to us in a far more perfect and comprehensiye shape than that of any other 
nation, there cannot be traced out any distinct system of principles applicable to in- 
ternational cases of mixed rights. This has in some measure been accounted for by 
Huberus upon the supposition, that at the time, to which the Roman jurisprudence 
relates, the Roman dominion extended over so great a pordon of the habitable world, 
that frequent cases of contrariety or conflict of laws oonid scarcely occur. But Ibis is 
a very inadequate account of the matter ; dnce the antecedent jurisprudence of Home 
must have embraced many such cases at earlier penoda ; and if there had been any 
rules, even trodidonolly known to govern them, they could scarcely have failed of 
being incorporated into the civil codes of Justinian. In many of the nalions, over 
which tlie Romans extended their dominion, the inhaiatants were left iu possession of 
th^r local institutions, usages, and laws, to a large eitent; and commercial, aswullas 
political, intercourse must have brought many diveraties of laws and usagea ia judg- 
ment before the tribunals of justice. We have the most abundant evidence on this 
head, iu relation to the Jews, after they had submitted to the Soman y(A^ who were ^^^ tb" Ko? 
still permitted to follow their own laws, in the times of our Saviour, and down to the mans, 
destj'uction of Jerusalem. 

§ 3. The truth is, that the Law of Nations, strictly so called, was in a great mess- Ori^E iit the 
ure unknown to andquity, and is the alow growth of modem limes, under the com- ttoDs." " 
bined influence of Chrisllanity and Commerce. It is well known, that when the Ko- jnguenco of 
man Empire was destroyed, the Christian world was divided into many independent <:hrlatiimitr 
Bovereignties, acknowledging no common head, and connected by no uniform civil merce— 
polity. The invasions of the Barbarians of the North, tlio establishment of the fendai 
system in the middle ages, and the military spirit and enterprise cherished by tlie 
Ciiisades, struck down all regular commerce, and surrendered all private rights and 
contracts to mere despotic power. It was not until the revival of commerce on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the revival of Letters and the study of the Civil Law —of Eoman 
by the discovery of the Pandects, had given an increased enterprise to maritime navi- 
gation, and a consequent importance to maritime contracts, that an jttdng like a system 
of international justice began to be developed. It first aasamed the modest form of 
eomraercial usages; it was nest promalgated under llie more imposing authority of 
royal ordinances ; and it finally became by silent adoption a generally connected sjs- 
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K.rmportsncE tern, founded in the natural oonTcnienoe, aud asserted bj the general comity of the 
Ions hi u. B, cojnraercial nations of Europe. Tlie system, thus introduced for the pijrpoees of com- 

merce, has gradually extended itself to other objeota, as tlie intereourao of natjoua has 

TLe Law of become more free and frequent. New rules, resting on the basis of general eonveni- 
esttbltate™ ^'"*' ^"'^ ^^ enlai^d sense of national duty, have been, from time to time, promul- 
gated bj jurieta, and supported bj courts of justice, by a course of juridical reasoning, 
wiiich has commanded almost nniversal confidence, respect, and obedience, without 
the <ud, cither of municipal statutes, or royal ordinances, or international treaties. 
PreBenl neces- % i. Indeed in the present times, without aonio general rules of right and obliga- 
Bariunal Lbk ' ^'"'' ''ecogniaed by civilized nations, to goTcrn flieir intercourse with each other, the 
moat serious mischiefe and most injurious eonflieta would arise. Commerce ia now so 
absolutely uniycraal among all countries ; the inhabitants of nil have each a free inter- 
course with each other ; contracts, marriages, nuptial settlements, wills, and sucees- 
aiona, are So commoa among persons, whose domiciJs are in different countries, having 
different and even opposite laws on the same subjects ; that williout some common 
principles adopted bj all naUons in this regard, there would be an utter eonfuaon of 
all rights and remedies ; and intolerable grievances would grow up to weaken all do- 
raeslio celationa, as well as to destroy tho sanclJty of conti-acta and the security of 
property. 

tional principles in matters of mere private right and duty. Suppose a contract, valid 
by the laws of the oountry, where it is made, ia sought to be enforced in anothei 
country, where such a coulract is po^tively prohibited by iM laws ; or, vice versa, 
suppose a contract, invalid by ihe laws of the country where it is made, but valid by 
that of the country where it ia sought to be enforced ; It is plain, that ttnlesa some 
uniform rules are adopted to govern such cases, (which are not uncommon.) the gross- 
est inequalities will arise in the administration of justice between the subjects of the 
different eountriea in regard to such contracla. Again ; by the lavra of some countciea 
marriage cannot be contracted until the parties arrive at twenty-one years of age ; in 
other countries not until they arrive at the age of twenty-five years. Suppose a mar- 
riage to be contracted between two persons in the same country, both of whom are 
over twenty-one years bat less than tweutj-fivo, and one of them is a anbjeet of the 
latter country, is auch a marriage valid, or not f If valid in the country where It is 
celebrated, is it valid also in the other country? Or the question may be propounded 
in a Btjll more general form. Is s, marriage, valid between the parties in the place 
where it ia solemnized, equally valid in all other countries ? Or is it obligatory only 
BS a.lccal regulaUoD, and to be treated everywhere else as a mere nullity? 
Different pro- § 6. Questions of this sort must be of frequent ocourrende, not only in different 
same emiiire ^ countries wholly independent of each other ; but also in provinces of the same empu*, 
governed by .different laws, as was the case in Franco before the Kevolution ; and also 
in eountriea acknowledging a common sovereign, but yet organized as distinct commu- 
nities, as is Btiil the case in regard to (he communities compoMug the British Empire, 
the Germanic Confederacy, tho States of Holland, and the domains of Austria and 
Russia. [Did the author class these States of oura, with French provinces and the 
A query as to States of Holland, now subject to a monarch, or with France, Spain, Russia, &c. ? I 
these Swtes. discover nothing to indicate his view.] Innumerable suits must be litigated in the 
judicial, forums of these countries and provinces, in which the decision must depend 
upon the point, whether the nature of a contract should be determined by the law of 
the place, where it is Ktigated ; or by tho law of the domici! of one or both of 
the parties! or by the kw of the place, where the contraec was made; whether 
the capacity to make a testament should be regulated by the law of the teatator'fl 
domicil, or that of the location of his property ; whether the form of his testament 
should be prescribed by the law of his domicil, or of that of the location of his prop- 
erty, or of that of the place where the testament is made ; and in lilte manner, whether 
the law of the domicil, or what other kws should govern in cases of succession of in- 
testate estates. 

§ 7. It is pl^ that the laws of one country can have no intiissie force, propric 
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Introductory 

vtgort, eioept wiiliiu the temtorinl limita and juiiedietion of that country. They can ^■T™''"Ji?M°° 
bind only ila own subjecta and others who are within its jurisdictional Ihnits, and the tionstn U.S. 
latter only whilo they remain there. No other nation, or its subjects, are bound to 'j^ reslrlot- 
yield the slightest obedience to those laws. Whatever estra-lemtocial force they are od to a ooan- 
Ut have, is the result, not of any original power to extend them abroad, but of tluit *^'* if">l'«- 
respect, which, from motives of public policy, other nations are dispoBeii to yield to 
them, giving them effect, as the phrase is, sub mutwB vieissitudinie obi^tttv^ with a 
wise and liberal regard to common convenience and mutual neoeasities. Bouilenois 
has liud down the same exposition as a part of his fundamental mailms. " Of strict 
,right," says be, " all the laws made by a sovereign have no force or authority except 
within the limits of his domains. But the neccsaty of the public and general welfere 
fans intfoduced soma eieepliona hi regard to civil commerce." ' 

§ 8. Thia is the natural principle Sowing from the equality and mdependence of Onlr ^"7"" 
nations. It is an essential attribute of every sovereignty, that it has no admitted fti^ea to^iw. 
superior, and that it gives the supreme law wiftiin ila own domaiuB on all subjeets ap 
peitidcmg to ita sovereignty. What it yields, it is its own choice to yield ; and it can- 
not be commanded by another to yield it as a matter of rigbt. And accordingly it is 
laid down by all publicists and jurists, as an incontestable rule of public law, that 
one may with hnponity disregard the law pronounced by ft ma^strate beyond hia ^ sovereija 
territory. Sxira ieiriioHum yus daeairit intptme «on parelvr, [om may vAth im- powctlMs out 
pimity disobey a sovereign utorsitjr lam oirfsaifo ki$ Cerriiort/,] is the doctrine of tiie 
Digest, and it is equally as true in relafjon tfl Jiationi, as the Roman law beld it to be 
in relation to magistrates. Vattel has deduced a similar conclusion from the general 
independence and equality of nations, very properly holding that relative strength or 
weakness cannot produce any difference in regard to public rights and duUes, and that 
whatever is lawful for one naljon, is equally lawful for another ; and whatever ia un- 
justifiable in one la equally so in another. And he aifirms, in the most positive man- 
ner (what indeed cannot well be denied), that sovereignty, united with domain, 
establishes the exeluaive jurisdiction of a nation within ita territories, as to con- 
troversies, crimes, and rights aridng therein. 

§ B, The jurisprudence, then, arising from the conflict of the laws of different Inipmiance of 
nations, in liieir actual application to modern commerce and intercourse, ia a most j^"'™ the 
interesting and important branch of public law. To no part of the world is it of more Uaitufl Slntes. 
interest and importance than to the United States, since the union of a national 
goveMiment with that of twenty-four distjnct, and m some respects independent 
states, ttecessftrily creates very complicated relationa and rights between the dtizens of 
those states, which call for the constant administration of extra-munidpal principles. 
This branch of public law may be fitly denominated private international law 
since it is chieiy seen and felt in its application to the common business of pri 
vate persons and rarely rises to the dignity of national negotiationa or national con 



% 10. The subject has never been systematically treated by writers on the common N 
law of England ; and, indeed, seems to be of very modem growth in that kingdom j, 
and can hardly, aa yet, be deemed to be there cultivated, as a science, built up and 
defined with entire accuracy and precision of principles. More has been done to give 
it form and symmetry within the last fifty years, than in all preceding tune. But much 
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Importance yet remains to be done to make 5t, what it ought to be, in a country of such TaEt eiy 
nalo U B t^nt in ita commerce and such universal reach in ita intercourse and polity.' 

TTj — S J8 I Genirul Maxims of International Jurisprudence. — The first and most 

9 eicliisiie general maxim or preposition ia that which has been already adverted to, that every 
"miSlL "3*'''" possesses an eiolusive sovereignty aud jurisdiotioa within its own territflry. 
n The direct consequence of this Title is, that the laws of every state aBept, and bind 

directly all property, whetlier real or personal, nitliin its territory; and all per- 
aons, who are resident within it, whether natural born Eubjecta, 6r aliens ; and also 
hat It may *" contracts made, and acti done within it. A state may, therefore, regulatfi the 
manner and drcumstances, under wWch property, whether real or perBonai, or 
in action, within it, shall be held, transmitted, bequeathed, or transferred, or 
enforced; the condition, capacity, and slate, of all persone within it; the validity 
of contracts, and other acts, done within it ; the resulting rights and duties growiug 
out of the^ contracts and acts ; and the remedies, and modes of administering jusUce 
in all oases calling for the interposition of its tribunals to protect, vindieate, and 
secure the wholesome agency of its own laws within its own domains. 
mUsncJa ns g jg. Accordingly, BouUenois has laid down tho following among hia general 

s Sovereign principles (jiriticipes ghilraux). He says, (1.) He, or those, who have the sovereign 
i'^ authority, have the sole right to make laws ; and these laws ought to be eiecnted in 

all placaB within the BOvereignty, where they are known, in the prescribed manner. 
(2.) The sovereign has power and authority over his subjects, and the goods, wliich 
they possess within his dominions. (3.) The sovereign has also authority to regulate 
the forms and solemnities of contracts, which his subjects moke within the territories 
under his dominions ; and to prescribe the rules for the administration of justice, 
(i.) The sovereign has also a right to make laws, to govern foreigners in many cases; 
for eKample, in relation to property, wtiich they posstsa within the reach of his 
sovereignty; in relation to the formalities of contracts, which they make within his 
territories ; and m. relation to judiciary proceedings, if they institute suils before bis 
tribunals. (6.) The sovereign may in like manner make laws for foreigners, who 
even paaa through his territories ; but these are commonly merely laws of police, 
made for the preservarion of order within his dominions, whether they are perpetual or 
temporary. The same doctrine ia cither tacitly, or expressly conceded by every other 
jurist, who has discussed the subject at laige, whether he has written upon municipal 
law, or upon public law," 
jBtrietions nf § 20. 11. Another maiim, or proportion, is, that no state or nation can, by its 
Iritorv*'"'''^ laws, directly affect, or bind property out of its Own territory, or persons not resident 
therein, whether they are natural bom subjects or others. Tiiia is a natural conse- 
quence of the first proposition ; for it would be wholly incompatible with the eqnality 
and escluMveness of the sovereignty of any nation, that othernaiions should be at litierty 
to regulate either persons or things within its territories. It would be equivalent to a 
declaration, that the sovereignty over a territory was never exclusive in any nation, 
but only concurrent with that of all nations ; that each could l^islate for all, and 
none for itseif ; and that all might establish rnles, which none were bound to obey. 
The absurd result of such a state of Uiijigs need not he dwelt upon. Accordingly 
Rodemburg has significantly sajd, that no sovereign has a right to give the law 
beyond his own dominiona; and if he attompta it, he may be lawfully refused obedi- 
ence ; for wherever the foundation of laws fails, there ^leir force and jurisdiction fail 
aiso. Constat igitur extra ierritorium legem dicere licere nemini, idgue ufeeerU guii, 
itapane ei wmpareri, guippe iiSi cessel staltitonim fundamenium, robor, el ^arisdietio. 
P. Voet speaks to the same effect ; Nhdlum etal«ttim live m rem, sive in persimant, at 
de ratione juris eijiilie sermo instiluatar, sese exlendil ultra statueniis territariwrnt 

ecesaily' oC i If Important t« EnelMid, how much mora ao to tSis •jountry 1 And if no text book has jet 
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{Slatutt ii of no effeel either on person or properly, beyond the territory of the enacting SSImportMi* 
poiMr.] Boullenois, (as we have seen,) announcea the same rule; J}e droit Uroit, touies itoni lou. B. 
les loixj que fait wn souverain^ n^ortt force et ant&rit^ que dans VStEndue de sa denomin- -— — 

ation ; and, indeed, it ia the eommon langu^e of jurists. Mr. Chief Justice Parliei' 
has recognised the doctrine in tbe fuHeat manner, "That the laws," eaya he, "of anj 
slate eanuot by any mhorent authority be entitled to respect extra-territorially, or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the state, which eoaets them, ia the necessary result of the 
independence of distinct sovei^cigntiea," 

§ 23. m. From these two maxinis or propositiona, there flows a third, and that ia, A Stalo may 
that whaterei" force and obhgation the iawa of one country have in another, depends to tLe liws of 
solely upon the laws, and munidpal regulaljona of the Jatter, that ia to aay upon ils nuotlier Stato. 
own proper jurisprudence and polity, and upon its own eipreas . or tacit consent A 
state may prohibit the operation of all foreign laws, and the rights growing out of 
them, within its own territoriea. It may prohibit some fordgn laws, and admit the 
operatioQ of others. It may recognise, and modify, and qualify some foreign laws , 
it may enlaige, or ^ve universal effect to others. It may interdict the admmialrDtion 
of aome foreign laws ; it may favour the JntroducUon of others. When it? code 
speaks positively on the subject, it must be obeyed by all persona, who are within the 
reach of its soTeroIguty. When its customary, unwritten, or common law spealai 
directly on the subject, it is equally to bo obeyed ; for it haa an equal obligation witli 
its posdtlve code. When both are silent, then, and then only, can the question pro- 
perly arise, what law is to goTem in the absence of any clear deelaraljon of the 
sovereign will ? Ia the rule to be promulgated by a legisladvo act of the sovereign 
power ? Or is It to be promulgated by courts of law, according' to the analogies 
which arefumlshed in the municipal jurisprudence? This question does not admit of 
any universal answer ; or rather, it will be answered differently in different commu- 
nities, according to the Organization of the departments of each particular Govem- 

% a. Upon the continent of Europe some of the principal states have silentJy European 
sulfered their courta to draw this portion of their jurisprudence from the analogies fur- ""^ °^' 
nished by the civil law, or by their own euatomary or positive code. France, for 
instance, composed, as it formerly was, of a great number of provinces, governed by inces. 
different laws and customs, was early obliged to sanction such ciortions of authority 
by its courts, in order to provide for the constantly occurring claims of its subjects, 
living and owning property in different provinces, in a conflict of the different pro- 
vincial laws. In England and America the courta of justice have hitherto exercised 
the same authority in the moat ample maimer ; and the legislatures have in no 
instance (it ia believed) in citJior country interfered to provide any poative regulations. 
tThe common law of both countries has been expanded to meet the exigencies of the 
tjmes, as they have arisen ; and so far as the practice of nations, or the Jus genti-mii 
privatiim, has been supposed to furnish any general priadple, it bas been followed out 
with a wise and manly hherality. 

g 2G. The jurists of continental Eiirape have, with uncommon skill and acuteness, ThepraotloBof 
endeavoured to collect prindplcs, which ought to regulate this subject among all never do for 
natjona. But it is very questionable whether their success has been at all proper- *?^*at^ wj 
tionate to their labour ; and whether their principles, if universally adopted, would be what Story 
found either convenient or desimblo under all circumstaneca. Their systema, indeed, ^JSJ''^ ''*'* 
have had mainly in view the juridical polity fit for the different proviuces and states 
of a common empire, though they are by no means limited to them. It ia easy to 
see, that in a nation, like France, before the Eevolution, governed by different laws in 
ils various provinces, some uniform rules might be adopted. Which would not be 
equally fit for the adoptjon of independent nations poaaessing no such common inter- 
CEts, or such common baas of jurisprudenee. The leading positions roainlained by 

■ Why eooM not this 4niiHoanjuriBt.3adgo in the Fedsrsl Court, point to the advance wo 
BudmBfle, una aay Ibut OKI- "codo [Oonatltutlon] apesks positiyely on Uisanlpjecfl and though 
h« oonld ool Buy " It mnst ba obeyed by &11 persons who ate witbln the reach of its BOTCreigiJtJ," 
ba could with oorractness have seid— of fA^ir Sororelgutlea. 
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Sklrapoftsoca many of the Frencli jurists are, that tJio hiwa of ft country, which concern persons, 
tlonfwU.fi^ who reside wilhiu, and are subject to its teiiltoriid juiisdiction, ought to be deemed of 

uniTersal ohligation in all other countries ; that fhe lawa, whieh concern the property 

of such persona, ought to be deemed purely local, and the laws of a raised charauter, 
con crning Eueh persons and property, ought to be deemed local, or nniTcrsal, 
ai,co dmg to then predommaat character.' 
■^eatooB Wlieatoii i3 anotlier emment authority in law, and probaLly, on the 

/Bieratrf-maJbrancli of Internatonal Law would outrank any otLer American writer. 
int ofluctory The aLL mphited elitor Mr. Lawrence, says, in his introductory ro- 
2 i r dtlvS ii tiie Eixtli edition " The rank, however, which is accorded, to 

tl e Blementa of Interniti nal Law,' in the cahineta of Christendom, 
Vstlfl B per whpre it ha^ replaced the elegant treatise of Vattel, whose suminary long 
pr ved a substitute for thi. more' elaborate works of Grotins and Wolff, 
and the consideration which it enjoys, not only among diplomatists, but 
in legislative assemblies, and in the tribtmals administering the common 
jurisprudence of nations, seem to render it proper," &c. Whether this 
he strictly correct or not, Wheaton's works have a high authority at 
home and abroad, and he is more nearly in accord with Grotius and Vat- 
tel, in his allusions to our States and Union, than Kent and Story. Mr. 
wtcatcinre. Lawrence further ohserves: "Mr, Wheaton, whose nearest relatives 
were of the school of Jefferson, and whose republican sentiments were 
unavoidably strengthened by his European residence, was, during these 
years of comparative lej^uie, an efficient supporter, by his contributions 
lb. isiii. to the periodical press, of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison." 
He was therefore mdmed to view our Union as mostly Federal, has 
Dia not well numeious julicious observations, and he generally considers these States 
oSt uSi"™^ free and independent, as are the various States of Europe. Still, he 
throws very little light upon the nature of our Union. He pubhshed 
WhBBton'a another work in 1843, History of the Law of Nations ; hut nowheie, aa 
iBm"T°i£^ I have observed, does he treat the subject as though our Federal League 
uons. rested altogether on the principles of International Law, Neither 

Pufendorf nor Vattel is much authority with him, which might be ex- 
pected of a writer who brings out a seemingly new division of Sov- 
He divides ereigntj, into Internal and Esternal. Vattel remarks upon something 
from Grotius, concerning an Internal Law of Nations, but a division of 
Sovereignty is quite another matter. Some of Wheaton's teachings can- 
not stand, if Grotius, Fufendorf, and Vattel are to be sustained. Quota- 
tions from both works have been marked for this section, but space need 
not be taken. Hereafter, some of the points of this standard authority 
will find an appropriate place. 
Btow'°Kent, Some may regard it gross impertinence to class Wheaton and Story 

^"u'&t""' ^^'^ Kent with Rousseau, Tom Paine, and the French school of infidel- 
ity, liberty, equality, and fiatemity. Yet on important points, the gov- 
ernmental teachings of each and all have the same tendency. 

■ Nothing tn this wort that I can discoFer any more directly reoognlzes the individual eiiat 
eiico ana aoverfjgnty of thesn Stales of ours, and for an jthlna tliat sppenrB, la would Bcem to mn 
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From Aristotle down, Government has been based upon a Supreme l^j^J^f^S™ 
Power — Sovereignty — Right of Command. This Sovereignty has ever tiooa to tt s. ^ 
been, m every State, one and indivisible, possessed either by one, ike few, or ^"|^^|^,^ 
the many ; never by the totality. Everybody within that' State is a aub- from the daja 
ject to its Sovereignty; and, even without the light of Revelation, the 
civilized States of Greece and Rome had ascertained abundant necessity itanecMsity 
for the Government of man under this sovereign Bight of Command. 
But the Bible, and especially the New Testament, well explained what 
before was dark and uncerUun, and its tnithsj properly applied, give a 
power and vigor to the Sovereign Authority, which make it truly effica- 
cious in all Christian States. No wonder that a class of free-thinkers infidels seek 
among us should have issued teachings, in the trying period of our Revo- uon— """ 
lution, and of the foundation of a new Government, utterly subversive 
of all authority. They believed in man's actual, imprescriptible right to ^tflnukeman 
freedom ; but they bad the sense to see, that such an idea tallied neither ^"■ 
with the Biblo, aor tiie eatablialied views of Government, and endeav- 
ored to overthrow both. In close sympathy with France because of her 
kind and opportune aid, we became imbued with her philosophy. Says 
Paine, in his letter to Abbe Raynal ; 

Perliapa no two events sver united so intimately and forcibly to combat and expel Sympathy he- 
prejudice, aa the rsvoludon of Americii, and the alliance with Franoe. Their efifecta and the Unlied 
are felt, and their influence already estoids oa well to the old world as the new. Our Ststsa. 
style and manner of thinking have undergone a revolution, more extraordinary than 
the political rei»QlutioB of the country. We see wltli other eyes ; we heor with other p^^^^g 
ears ; and think with other thoughts, than those we formerly used. Wo can look back Wori^s, i, S33. 
on our own pr^udicea, as if thej had been tho prejudleca of other people. We now ^^^^ prsludlcea 
sec and know Uiey were prqndices and nothing else ; and relieved from their shackles, remuved— 
enjoy a freodonj of mind we felt not before. It waa not all tha argument, however 
powerful, nor aU the reasoning, however eloquent, that could have produced this 
change, SO neoeasary to the extendon of the mind and the cordiality of the world, 
■without the two circnmatancea of the ravolation and the olliaQce. 

Had America dropped quietly from Britdo, no material change in sentiment had —and how, 
taken place. The same notions, prg'udioes, and conceits would have governed in both 
countries, as governed them before, and, Btjl! the slaves of error and edncatioo, they „ 
would have travelled on in the be&ten track of Vulgar and haMtUal thinking. But euUb. 
brought about by the means it lias been, both with regard to ourselves, to France and 
England, every corner of the mind is swept of its cobwebs, poison and dust, and made 
fit for the reception of generous happiness. 

Yes ; all such " vulgar and habitual thinking," as that we are sub- 
jects of Divine Government,, was to he discarded ; " the mind swept of 
its cobwebs, poison, and dust," derived from the Biblo ; and man was to 
" enjoy a freedom of mind, felt not before." And not only were they to 
be relieved from the " shackles " of " prejudice " as to the sovereign rule 
of God, but as to that of man also ; and in. his treatise on the Rights of 
Man, Paine remarks ; 

When men ore spoken of as kings and subjects. Or when government is mentioned S^enco of 
under distinct or combined heads of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, what is it o^,^^!^'"' 
fliat reasoiiinff man is to understand by the terms? If there really esisted in the world jijmg'a 
two more distinct and separate e?ei?isn(s of human power, we should then seethe several Works, li,!«l 
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'e origins to wbich tliose terms would desoriptivelj' apply ; but as there is but one species 
. of man, tliero can be but one element of human power, anfl that element is roan himself, 
— Montttoby, a.riatocracj', and democracy are but creatures of imagination ; and a thou- 
sand such may be contrived aa well as three. 

T- From the levolutions of America and France, and the symptoms that hate ap- 
peared in other oountriea, it is evident that the opinion of the world is cban^g with 
respect to Hjstems of government, and that revolutions are not nithin the compass of 
poliHoal caloulalions. The progress of time and circuraslances, which men as^gn to 
the accomplishment of great changes, is too mechaniciil to measure the force of the 
mind, and the rapidity of reflection, b; which revolutions uro generated ; all the old 
governmonlB have received a shook from those that already appear, and wliich were 
oneo more improbable, and are a greater subject of wonder, than a general revolution 
in Europe would be now. 

Al\ those old absurdifies of Aristotle, Grotius, Pufendorf, &;c., as to 
a sovereign Right of Command existing in every State under the form of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, those mere "creatures of the 
imagination," are to he dispelled. The glorious era of " revolutions," 
begun in America and France, is to break the chains of authority, and 
release man from thraldom and tyranny. No longer is he to be a sub- 
ject, but a freeman. " Tho force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflec- 
tion, by which revolutions are generated," is to be a sovereign panacea 
for the ills afflicting priest ridden humanity, far superior to the sovereign 
Right of CoTKmwnd these false teachers have inculcated. 

ta It matters not whether these subverting, hellish teachings come from 
Locke or Rousseau, from Paine or from Paley ; they have the same 
direct tendency to overthrow all permanent authority. "We must hold 
fast to this sheet anchor of the sovereign Right of Command, as taught 
by Grotius, Pufendorf, and Vattel, or these ships of State, in Europe and 
America, will be adrift upon a sea of anarchy. 

Wo can better understand the importance of preserving the system 

n." of Aristotle, and of these founders of modem International Law, after 
examining the extracts from them in chapter ii, Principles of Government. 
They show what a State is, and how and why instituted ; what its Sov- 
ereignty is, and how generated ; what are the rights and powers of a 
sovereign State; what is a Republic ; what is a Federal Kepublio. If 
we find a system defining all these important points — and, if not greatly 
mistaken, we shall see it clear as the light of day, and dating all the way 
back to Aristotle — we shall then be prepared to contrast with it some of 
our tortuous teachings. After examining some of the views of Marshall, 
Story, Kawle, "Wheaton, Dane, Bradford, Chipman, Webster, Duer, 
President Lincoln, Messrs. Everett, Curtis, and Motley, it is believed 
the reader will admit that chapter iii is not misnamed — Principles Con- 
fused.' Finding that every one of the difficulties raised by these excel- 
lent men and pure patriots is easily solved by applying a little of tho 

' The erraraand misconceptions of the earlj-Mliera of our governmental syatem— nt pcthapj 
it Bhould ralher be ealU, the differences between tbalr viewa nnd those of Pufendorf, Tattei, At- 
will be noticed in Part II upon. Tlie Coasimtiart, in prcBenHng tbelt debiles and writings coa. 
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cominon-seEse principle from the vial of International Law, we shall also SdM^"^ 
be pleased to see that they duly estimated the doctors who compounded piJi^dinBiatea. 
the wonderful solvent It is requisite that we have more testimony to 
establish the authority of the compilers of the International Code, which 
will not be neglected. 

I 6, — Elementabt Principles applied to these States 

We have learned that the teachmgs of Grotius, Pufendor^ and "V at ^'" {' p^y/ 
tei, are the e^tabhshed Liw of Nation'', and that the United SUtea internatiinai 
recognize its obi gations, and we ahill have conaider<ible more testimony 
confirmatory of Kent a judgment But theie h no slight difference of 
opinion, in this land of hberty, ■ib to who are the parties bound to iti 
observance. A fpw ha\e an jdea that these States, as the veiy woi 1 ''nmn thmt 
implies, have a good deal to do with it, and ate possibly the sole paities 
in reality ; whereas most m the Noith adopt the view of Kent, that the jJniWdBiltes. 
United States is at least the superior " nation ; " and very many think a 
State has no more to do with International Law than has a county or a 
town. 

The object of this work is to examine the principles of Gtovemment Out objaet to 
established for all Christendom by these recognized authorities, and then, 
by looking into our own records, to ascertain where, of what, and how 
American States are constituted, what our form of Government is, and 
what are the rights of the Federal Anthority, of the States, of the 
People. And, strange as it may appear, this ia the firat attempt of the ^/'t^/J^^"^* 
kind, to my knowledge, notwithstanding the immense fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion among us, and which can only be harmonized and set- 
tled by such an examination. For many years we have had bitter alter- 
cations in Congress and elsewhere, as to what were affirmed to he State Eraniinsti™ 
rights, and aa to the wrongs of administration of authority, which was toBseitiement 
correctly afSrmed to be merely delegated and strictly limited. But who 
baa imdertaken to prove it from the International Code ? We wrangle 
and discuss the authority of officials, both in our Federal and State Got* 
emments, and the right of theit acts, and our learned Congressmen are 
in sad perplexity as to whether they or the President has the Supreme 
Power ; hlit who goes to the fundamentals of the subject, and brings 
International Law to bear upon the disputed points ? Thus only can 
they ever be determined. These States are in war from ignorance and 
perversion of the teachings of these eminent authorities, and from not 
understanding our own short history. Who is examining and correcting 
these errors ? — the only means possible of bringing peace. 

The examination should not be difficult. Having libraries rich in FBdUHca for 
classic stores, ancient and modern, both in the originals and in our native "™' 
language of England, and far beyond what our fathers enjoyed ; having 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of more than seventy years, 
r much and useful instruction, notwithstanding its i 
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S0,Ei5meiii(uy ^g ougtt HOW tobelDltm tgte d dtd 33 tems of 
pUadtoShtne. GoYeniffient, rauch mo p f tly tt d 1 f tk W th actnesa 

should we be able to d th f th it M th results 

Prof. Fowler's of whict Professor Fowl 1 m t pp tun I7 j t 1 h recent 

Contrmeray. wotk, Sectionol Oontr y d wh h w 11 g th wajd pro- 

gress tSI all barriers h b h m w y h gulf d n civil 

o^i'^iiistory Noi liges the obli f antiquity int rf w th th ppl tion of 

principlea of luterttatio ILwt urytm fG mt tlier m 

their b -n • p dot W ^ pi f Not a 

cent irjhoslpd w jtdf Ifth Stat f Great 

— regordamu,- BriL d y m^ t t t th J t h 1 printed 

^'*"' and p bl 1 1 d s w U th t t 1 Aj 1 t ly h t -when 

these Oln thrwfTll ttlBtlCwthy esolvod 

EQf!!iah espe- neve m t h a M 1 tl- m 1 t th t tl y w Jd be free 

Tienc^ Peopl I ta So g ty in tk m 1 Th y kn th anees- 

-inaeflnite- torahdb fmlyfr bttktgidl Imthd been 

^tifu«on.' mad p n th i pie 11 t 1 i t p w w 1 d by the 
king, and the oppressed hdt tl tlwth jt?; and 

although "J/aymd Chart d f tk t h d t "bl h 1 lae im- 

portant popular rights, the ttt fGtBt t indefi- 

nite, so muck so that B tl m ai d tJ a, with m h h w f reason, 
deny that Britons hav t C ttt 

tions. prerogative of the Rigl t f C n, 

of tkeir agents, to wl m f 

and to guard against th 

motherland labored from tb 

resolved to remedy th diffi ulty 1 j 

full. We live in a la d f 
writt,™ la )i> single or collective, ha y 

specific letter of autho ty 

is reserved to the Sov g P pi 
flocag'n to ^^' Believing the time is not far distant -when these Peoples will again 
TOuie— ggg]j "Beason" rather than "Force" to rule them; when they will dis- 

cover that war can never settle our differences ; when a desire will, on 
—to Btuiir ijotli sides, be manifested to study into the causes of our variance and 
_ strife ; and above all, when, like Christians, we shall be willing to see 

ChiisiiLn and know our wrong, "and right it ; I have been led to prepare this work 

against the good time coming. My object, too, is to reach the fountain 
husincia men, of authority, the sufiragans themselves. Being one of "the plain peo' 

pie," and knowing what they need with regard to the science of Govern 

ment, I' have endeavored to arrange the information for them. Learned 
Son*''*id"° lawyers may deem it unnecessary to make these long quotations from 
wrttei-s. musty old writers ; but no more space ia taken than is requisite to exhibit 

the clearness of the principles which have become confused and involved 
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The scarcity of the old works makes the extracts necessary ; and in auclx l;-^^^^. 
a mass of wisdom, the difficulty has heen to rat short the quotations, A "»*''"'■ 
reference to the originals will show that quite as good stock is left as is 
taken. Very prohably the chief benefit of this puhhcation will prove to 
haVe heen the leading to an acquaintance with these most valuable au- 
thorities. 

§ 7. — SoMMAKY OF TaU BsAMINATION. 
An examination sought to be candid, has led me from being strongly 
anti-Jeffersonian, a thorough Henry-Clay "Whig — an earnest follower and 
personal friend of "Webster — to adopt the following opinions : 

That though the colonies were prohibited all right of Union, and ^°'™g^ \f 
therefore oould not legally combine themselves while under British alle- "=|°"i. 
giance, they made a quasi Union in sending delegates to a Colonial Con- ^'^'^ '^''' 
gross in 1774, and to another m 1775, which, in accoidancB with their 
authority, made efforts to settle difficulties with the mother Government, 
htit without avail, and on the 19tl t Ap 1 17 5 the British began 
war, which caused the Cong e to exerc e f 1 e war power for the Colo- "^^^af^ya- 
nies, til! arrangements were comjleted to c ate a proper Confuderate '""""" 
Congress ; that, in addition to cund ct g the war Congress also gave 
advice to the individual Col es hen d s red particularly as to the ooionica. 
orginization of separate ^o e nments dej dent of Great Britain; 
that, in accordance with that d ce so e Colon es prior to the Declara- ^"^"gj^^^'j" 
tion of Independence, others after orga zed tl e nselves into States and before aril af. 
adopted their Constitutions ; tl at on the 4th d y of July, 1776, authority 
having been duly obtained from the States and the other Peoples that _ . ,, 
were yet Colonies, Congress passed the pver n emo able Declaration, that indep^odtneo, 
these individual Peoples had b coq e fiee and tndepmdent States," not a Not a singia, 
single State like Great Britain, from which they separated ; and, that at-itei 
their character should not be mistaken, they again declare explicitly, 
"that, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all othei acts and things which INDEPENDENT ■ 
STATES may of right do ' and bting enabled, by Divine aid and by 
Union, to maintain their Dctlarafiun, they thpncefoith were entitled "to Tli»ir rishb^- 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the sepabate and equal sta- 
tion to which ike Laws of Natwre and of Nature's God entitle themj" 
and by no means least among the pii^ilpges of their new and exalted 
station, was that of being governed by " the Laws of Nature and of ^sotn™"^ 
Naiurs^s Qod," the chief part of which is to he found in the Interna- 
tional Code ; that the States, in framing their Governments, were careful ^"'^^^''^^3. 
to adhere to the Law of Nations, and that some of them, particularly tered. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, closely followed Pufendorf ; that the Sted— ''''"'' 
war they were prosecuting taught them the necessity and benefits of _not closed 
Union, although not till 1781 could they agree on the terms, and adopt ^ ™ '^ 
their first Federal Constitution, which declared that " each State retains BovBrcigntr. 
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BT. SnmniHT its Sovereignty, freedom, Mid independence," &c, ; that, owing to ■want 
of knowledge and experience concerning Federal Unions, the first Consti- 



TitBt Consti- tution proved defective; that a convention was called, in 1787, to ri 
((nventtonoT the Constitution when strenuous pffoita were made by some to create a 
Md'ftarsuc' "national' instead of Federil (jovemment; that the chief advocates of 
consolidation. ^^ former, Himilton -ind Morrii, icknowledged, what was self-evident, 
that they had been defeated in their efforts ; that great alarm was cre- 
atpd, the new Constitution being regarded aa consolidating the States, 
BewO nstita ^^^ ^'^^ '^ ^*' '''^ ^**'' ^^"^' '* tended strongly tliitherward ; that in the 
ti nrudetal Ci_nveDtionU debates, and elsewhfre, the Constitut n w 1 ly hown 
to be Federal , that, to guird agamat ill possibility f n 1 d t n, im- 
portant amendments ^^ere urged at the time of latfi t n th hi f of 
which were adopt dt!t dgtp pi fltmtnlLw 

our Central Go mm t d b tb g b t pur P d aJ E 

tM Improve- pubHc ; that corQj wthth ptlljtlHbw dC 

cian, sbowa it t b 1 th b t f wl 1 w b k wl dg th 

-divisionof chief improvem t b tk d f tl F d 1 tl ty n 

nntboritj ^^^^.^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ dpdtdpmt(dritf 

— iti chetUB each other, not f th pa t S t ) tl t th d 1 t g 

authority to tw ta f g ts and bd d tl F 1 1 d Stat 
Agencies into ittlpt tilt t djdil 

ad fur h bddgthlgit ttwbiii3,hy tith 

m pf ymilk dbl d dftlp 

1 b y f P pi b f tb d p tm t w tcb 

11 b h h J 1 1 t p w 1 Id V d 

h dmm ftb pwrsb tl fmthPplani 

f mb tl Uygiddppdt 

PB h p f tl t! th t tl gh w 1 nl bt dly 

Ec- h b g mm ilytm m tlyttlt 1 mwld 

f mp f fr m ! 1 F d 1 R p bl IS t mpt 

h h g! h d t Stat w dp bl f g d t 

'^ hb J 1 p p dm t f G ni t by f P 

pi , J 1 1 1 1 =( tj fi d d d p 1 f 

each, which coull n t b d d 1 t w th th hil 1 f tb St t 

gave occasion f xitydft! fgtd and 

moderation ; th t d t d th li b hty f th g t t m 1 p 

sons to err, and tlit,mdth tt t wbhrniatxat 

snpreme between States td Fd IRjU dff mprtt d 

S'eb mfir* strong might b ptlt 11 ttldmtdmwtb 

""'■ Supreme Court w tttd Ami yhdb ragdflh 

i under thAtl fCfdt bt Iblm 



oUon, provement was md 1 wCttt by tg Ipdt 

Judiciary, design dtb ptdfmllplitlfl Ip 

plying a tribui alfhl 1 ttbhd h ttdnd 

suitable to adjul t b tw th gistp t Th ^ gn 

States cculd not be coerced to appear, but, under the obligations of right, 
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1 fulfilment of tlieir solemn compact, they were bound to appear ^^-^ 
when summoned ; and though the Court had no authority to enforce its ^ 



decree, each State was obliged hy highest honor and good faith to sub- ststes ohiigst- 
mit. " The Laws of Nature and of Nature's G-or," which entitled them tionniLoiT 
to their " separate and equal station " among nations, required this, and 
supplied the chief rules for their Governmenf, and for the decision, of dis- No right of eo- 
puted points ; and at the same time, the Infinite Author of these laws, stite, dcie- 
not having seen fit to delegate to any hmnau agency the infliction of pun- 
ishment for their breach, and no such agency having been created by 
mortals, or even attempted, God only has the legal right to punish these 
greatest moral persons, whatever may he their offence. 

The investigation further shows, that no difBculty has arisen between Conrt compo. 
these States, that probably none could occur, beyond the province of the caie every 
Supreme Court of the United States, fairly and satisfactorily to investi- '*'"* 
gate and decide. An agent of the Virgniia Sovereignty, its legislature, 
believed correctly that the Federal Agency had exceeded its power in 1 798, Vs, in ma— 
in enacting the Sedition Law, though in error, as I think will be shown, 
as to the Alien Law,; but instead of properly brining the case into 
Court, and having the wrong righted, as the Constitution liad provided, — berwroogM 
that Agency threatened the secession of her Sovereignty from the Union. 
So, too, during the last war with Great Britain, the Agencies of Massa* Mass., wrong 
chusetts and other northern Sovereignties, instead of applying to the 
Court for the redress of their grievances, as they had solemnly agreed, 
threatened to break away from the Federal Compact. And in 1833, the s. Caroiirj^ 
Sovereignty of South Carolina itself, not by its agent, hut in solemn con- 
vention of delegates assembled for the express purpose, instead of apply- 
ing to the Courts, as she had agreed, for the remedy of imconstitutional 
acts, attempted to violate its sacred compact, and annul a law of the Union, 
which by explicit agreement was to be to her " the supreme law of the 
land," and which therefore she had no right to annul while she continued to 
be a part of " the land " of the United Stat Se 1 bt t A ies, oa« wrongs 
too, in the North, in violation of honor and g d f th 1 d red ogenoies. 

to nullify the law of the Federal Congre s, p 1 p fa 

necessary and proper provision of the Con 1 1 t ft) d t of 

furtive slaves. To take cognizance of pre Ij h -ict th was Npfiiect tn nw 
the chief occasion of creating the Supreme Con t, d y t ot 1 first casei, 
one of them Las been directly presented. Even for South Caj-olina, after 
she seceded and became an iaidependent State ; for all the other States Heceiicdstntu 
that in due form separated themselves ; for even the Southern Confeder- nSthe'"" 
acy immediately upon its becoming a power in the earth, was the Su- "'""'"" 
preme Court of the United States & proper and authorized tribunal, to 
take cognizance of the questions at issue, and prevent a resort to arms. — noionoi. 
And no respectable person in the South will afSrm, that even after the 
withdrawal of the Southern judges, the remainder would not have ren- JnsU«e mre, 
dered a f^r and honorable decision. Surely, should the So\ith have tried 
this means before wielding the war power, and had she seen fit to resort 
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ot'alS^mC ^ ^^^' ^°"^ instead of the sword, she would have taught tKe North a, 
iiHtLi>o. valuable lesson, and had the honor of a proud and peaceful triumph, 

importanoe of gyt such a Court, to have the confidence of all parties and all sections, 
wbnnid inde- must be put beyond the reach of a partisan Senate and President ti dis- 
turb. Leaders of the party in p w tl t d tl t th J 1 j h 11 
be remodelled to their will ; d wl 1 tl & th h tl 1 t 

blame for withdrawiag their t g vi g th d rsa pp t 

nity to accomplish their piurpo t must 1 b mb d th t h 

Tiiroais to, had been the progress . of ant si y tmt tlNthtltt! 
South knew not where it was t t p d th th t m ^ VI 

danger of the overthrow of tl bulw 1 f th ngl t f tl 

MoiieraiLoQ in strongest palliations of the South jti U At th im 

shuu™es. time, it ia pleasant to point the '^ th t th d t f th Adm 

tration in availing themselves f th j t pp t tj t p f -m th 

threats, exhibiting a solitary, lljttkg t tl Ad 

ministration, of the tendency t t m f f p t 

■where responsibility is incurred dgtt t th 1 

SSr«°™- '^^^ investigation also sh w th t tw tl ta 1 M "W b t 
P'^'' eloquent argument to the cont j na at p blj b 

devised, to bind a sovereign &t t pt mpict 1 th t th 

Slats 3ov6t. very object of creating a State with S g tj t ! j w th t 

should be unaccountable to all eLe than Deity, and who„e right and duty 
it is to seek out and promote the highest good of its subjects, properly 
regarding the rights of others ; that therefore a State has no right to 
make a compact adverse to the interests of its People, and one so made 
v'o^nsLm- '^ ^°^^ ^ ''•^ nature ; that if a State should misjudge as to its interests in 
poQt. forming a compact, both right and duty require it to reconsider and re- 

voke ; and it is to be its owa independent judge, and none but the 
Almighty Sovereign may question its acts.' 
OblignUons of But it also becomes manifest, that a State is bound by its compact, 
notwithstanding no superior authority is or can be created over a Sov- 
ereignty to call it to account.' 

Not only is a State bound by its compact^ but all the more bound 
Decause reliance is so largely upon its honor and fiiith. Cast away this 
sheet-anchor, and these ships of State, with all others, are indeed adrift 



Thosa Slates 


1 Up™ this prini^plB, and this only, were tho daven atit*a Jnatiflable in bnailiing away from 


lightfollj se- 






i, more perfect UnluE" nnder tha new Conatitation, leaTing two ConfeilerntcB. North Carolina and 




Kliode Island, lo shift for themsi'lvea. The numbsr engaged in an act nBeatu not the qosllties of 








nally. 




' I am awate of Mr. Calhoun's powerful argument that cash Sovereignty must be allowed to 




I Judge for Itself of meana and mcpsnrea affecting It. Bo Jt must unquestionably, from ila very 




nature, bnt only as a last resort, and probably brining »Hr with it. Tho rigiit of Seeassinn is, 




indoed, andam b« notMng more nor less than the right of Ea^olution- But Lis .lew blends Seees- 








eompaot, tbe binding obligation of which ha adniila, notwithstanding. A State may secede frora 




a Feder^ Union, and has no right nor power to bind itself not lo do «o. if neeessary ; but it has no 




right nor power to set up its single opinion agrdnst a lawenaotad by the joint Sovereignties, which 








Thla vltl be dieetused in ia pLice, and spaoe need not be here ta^en. 
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upon a dark ocean of doubts and perils. Thia trutL, or we misjudge alto- ^/(iig"5':^? 
gether, is the baaia, the very fomidation of the modem Law of Nations. "^'^°"- 

The South cannot aSknj that the compact had been violated by the ''^i'" ."wP?? 
North. Fortuaatcly for us, in the midst of all our confusion of govern- itoMoni. 
mental principles, we have steered clear of that wrong. The agents of ^">°P 'T?™ 
some of these Sovereignties, both legislative and executive, and possibly agonia— 
judicial also, have done wrong ; but no more than was expected in form- 
ing the Federal Compact, perhaps not as much, and the Supreme Court 
was organized designedly to correct these wrongs. When has one of 
these States refused to obey the mandate of an aggrieved sister, and 
appear before the Federal Court to render an account of itself, and, if 
wrong, to rectify it? More should not be expected of these than of 
other earthly Sovereigns. A Sovereignty is of course responsible for the 
acta of its agents, and if a wrong be done, the aggrieved Sovereign, if 
actuated by proper and Christian motives, applies in a reasonable way to —to ba cor- 
the Sovereign by whose agency the wrong has been done, tliat it may be araianiiot. 
acknowledged and redressed. One who would do differently, and at once 
resort to " force " and war, Harrington says has " more of the image of 
th E ast " tl " f he image of God." And we have provided a 
ear and p w redressing all the wrongs of these Confederate 

S h h S d ral Court. 

M h h Federal Government to be held responsible for Federat Sot- 

ny h h States, or of their agents, no matter what they responMble for 

b p h g y to the States of a Kepublican form of Govern- 

m T d owers of tl Un't d St t 4g n n 1 

w d they of the 1 1 f S th C 1 & lely 

b m C and that m ly by t b d thout 

p w g decree, cin tntf n yhp mnn 

bw hb g sitistu whUlmfmPfndf 

S g i* i^ties to tt mp t f th C 1 1 t havmg 

themselves strictly fulfilkd its terms, have a natural right to enforce ful- 
filment, if they can, from delinquents ; but that is one of the most impor- 
tant rights, which, not being delegated to the direction of the Federal 
Agency, is reserved to tlie Sovereignties themselves. The right of co- 
ercion has not been delegated, 1 ut the right of defence has been dele- 
gated. 

Keither can a single act of the Federal Agency be named, which has ^"^^'^^ 9°"^- 
been deemed oppressive or unjust to any section, which has not been donenowroog, 
remedied upon proper, and even improper application. Whatever mis- nndorihcOoito- 
takes the Federal Government has made, none have been beyond the 
province of the Federal Court to correct, and never has there been a 
refusal to hear an application or determine a cause; never has a decision 
of that Court been regarded violative of the Law ©f Nations or of the 
Constitutional Compact, though undoubtedly, in our confusion of prin- 
ciples, even that august tribunal has committod errors. There has No jnsti^iBj 
therefore been no breach to justify the South ia its present Secession, ent Seoetsiun. 
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V'lbB^^^- ^^ W'ebster affirmed, ".& compact brokea on one side, is broken on all 
°''"°°- sides ; " and if the South can show a fracture anywhere, she is justifiable 

in its repudiation. And until she can show such a Tiolatiou, she stands 
before the world, the first to break tbe sacred compact of the Constitu- 
tion, though no doubt imwittingly, supposing it to have been already and 
repeatedly broken by the North, 
^o^pitow Ui" ^^^ ^''^ investigation will'ahow farther, that not only have the South 
TM- unnecessarily and wrongfully seceded from the Union; have not only 

begun an unjust, offensive war, but were most unreasonably precipitate 
in their attack. This important question will bo considered ; and here 
Federal Got- ^° ""^^ remark, that the South have ever and rightfully contended, that 
^'ratiiori?^ the Federal authority was one of strictly limited powers. They believed 
loaetuponSe- that no authority had been delegated by the Constitution to authorize the 
President and Congress to treat with seceded States, and divide with them 
The South the joint property ; for while the Confederate States adopted in the main 
the Constitution of the United States, they made a few important addi- 
tions, one of which was in these words : 

Consequent " The GoTernmcnt hereby instituted shal! lake immedinte steps for the settlement 

^nMerate'"' °^ "^^ mattera between the States formmg it, and their late confcdoratca of the United 
OooEtitBtiun. Statea, In relation to the public property and public debt at the time of their with- 
drawal from them, these Statea hereby deelaricg it to be thrar wish and earnest desire 
to adjust everything pertaining to the common property, common liabilities, and com- 
mon obligationa of that Unioo, apon principles of right, justice, equity, and good 
faith." 

Hew powiTs If the Confederate Government must be authorized to divide and 

ij\y aiaita- receive, surely it waa equally necessary for the United Government to 
Conicdenites. have authority to divide and surre/nder. Secession involves n»ny com- 
plicated questions. Take the Louisiana purchase, for instance. Not only 
is its cost to be apportioned, but other and far more important points aro 
to be regarded, . It was bought, not merely to add more States to tho 
Union, but to give to existing States and new ones to be added, to 
which have been granted equal rights with the old in all the benefits and 
properties of the Union, additional conveniences and advantages, as the 
navigation of the Mississippi, free markets, &c. These and various other 
complications were to be arranged, and no power for that purpose, it waa 
SBw^tUt" l^eUeved, had been constituted by these States united. Tlie original au- 
thorities must be resorted to ; else, why did the South, who, so much 
better than we, understand the nature of Federalism, make the addition 
to their Constitution above quoted 1 
ignoMncoof It 13 true, our Administration has never availed itself of this plea, 

Horiii. and probably would deny its validity ; for the President and Congress 

evidently conceive, that what one of them cannot do, the other can; and 
though they have not yet decided which is supreme, yet they act upon 
the full assurance that Sovereignty is in some of them, somehow or other. 
But the South knew better, and, to take the best view possible, it waa 
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the President, to act without authority. And if our Administration, ™ |/tbo'EMS 
their aiiisconception of governmental principles, would not have hesitated °^'J''°- 
for lack of authority to comply with Southern demands, other causes 
indisposed them. The same ignorance led tie 'North, almost to a man, 
to deny the right of Secession ; and the President, in his inaugural, took 
that view of the subject. So that not only was the Government power- 
less, but, from errors and misconceptions, was indisposed to any action in 
tlie premises. 

Such was our situation. The North was altogether wrong in deny- 
ing the abstract right of Secession ; hut as we shall see, some of the most 
eniinent of Soizthern statesmen have aided to midead us. In the most 
critical period of our history, owing to unfortunate divisions of the De- 
mocracy, for wliich the South is largely accountable, a partisan Adminis- 
tration comes into power, more deeply imbued with prevalent errors as 
to the nature of our Union, than any preceding one. Prudence and mod- TheSoothnn* 
eration in the highest degree are required ; yet because the Federal Gov- wi^a^^iypj*''?'- 
ernment would not at once change ita fundamental views of our Union, 
and of the nature of the Feder^ Compact^ which had become firmly 
rooted in the progress of more than half a century, and that, too, by the 
aid of some of the most eminent statesmen of the South as well as of 
the North ; because we of the North would not at once change our opin- 
ions at the biddbg of the South ; and further, because President Lincoln 
would not usurp powers the South well knew he did not possess ; in only 
five weeks from the advent of the new Administration, the South begin the 
war. It is not to be forgotten, that the South had excessive provocation 
in the infamous deception as to supplying Forts Sumter and Pickens, and 
in the defeat of the peace measures, to say nothing of previous wrongs, 
which are greater even tlian the South have known, and all these points 
will be impartially presented with accompanying documents ; yet after 
all, the South cannot but see their great wrong in beginning this war. 

In all probability, if the South had not taken the offensive, the North Hsa the Bonn 
would soon have done so, owing to the utter misconception of the rights cfpu„M, tSa 
and powers of the Federal Agency. Had the South exercised a little iia"e,ak?n the 
prudence and discretion, and tl e ^tf^ck been made by the Federal Gov 
emment, she would have b df w dm 

without doubt have had ai m B to mp h 

division. But we have todwh wh hy 

Bot as they might have bee 3 pp y m n w ^ 

write this part of my paper, LdRllm st 8hJ 

in which he observes ; " From m m h g 

this country that nine State h b ts K 

great American Union had d d d d w G 

ment of President Lincoln, dw hp robi G 

emment have pursued a fi- p n, d Th 

have been neutral between th w p to dw 

Thus incidentally but directly la the unportaat truth recognized and 
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'y prochimed tbat tbe Soutfi " had made war on ilie Government of President 

_L nc In and ha one fact, in these few ■words, is a sufficient reason 

wl J England w h all tl e desire of ker nobility to see this Unioa torn 

asunde dares not take part ■igainst the North. The South has made the 

a i was ■« thout the right and the necessity the Law of Nations 

en ouxs and therefo e s njust; and neither Britain, nor any other 

" na on direa eng ge agai at the United States in this struggle, one of 
he mo t J M df e w a which a people was ever called to wage. 

Ano her [ o nt dpveloped la this : Though the Southern States had no 
right to secede as they did, and violated their compact in doing so, yet 
the wrong ja done, and is without remedy except by subjugation, or by a 
renewal of the league.' In a proper form, by conventions of delegates 
elected by the Sovereignties for the purpose, did most or all of the South- 
era States secede, and resume the powers delegated to the United States. 
These Sovereign Powers each seceded State had unrestricted right to exer- 
cise individually ; and when a part of them were again delegated to the 
Agency of the Confederate States, that new body politic became respon- 
s ble to their Peoples collectively and individually for their acts. It is a 

n p operly constituted power in the earth de facto, though not de jure, has 
been so acknowledged by us in the exchange of captives, and foreign 
tiona are at liberty to recognize it as snch, when they please. 

' Wliatever obligations have been incurred, are quite as legal and bind- 
mg on the Confederate States as upon the United States ; and every dol- 
lar's worth of property destroyed, every slave absconded or stolen, all 
injuries and losses of every description, consequent oa the action of Fed- 
eral, Confederate, or State authority, has by some one of these authorities 
to be paid for, or injustice and wrong is done individuals, to guard against 
which civil society is instituted. The dignity and worth of popular insti- 
tutions, I trust, are too truly appreciated in this land of liberty, to ac- 
knowledge that civil society is here a failure; and if not, the individual 
damages occasioned by all the civil authorities, are to he fiiirly estimated 

'' and paid. It was no slight encouragement to the prosecution of these 
investigations, to see it stated that Mr. Seward had informed Lord Lyons, 
that there would be a settlement of damages at the end of this war, such 
as was never before witnessed. Eminently desirable is this, as affording 
the best of evidence of the superior excellence of popular Government. 
And though the debt should reach five or six thousand millions, as it 
probably will, the money will have been well expended, and even the 
blood of our beloved friends on both sides well shed, if these immense 
sacrifices were necessary to save us from consolidation, to which we were 
blindly rushing. 



Sboie lBi»Dd refused Jminediate ratiflqatlou of tbe new Constitution. ] 
ilse our dllleieiicos. nUl operate nnn as in 17SI-'91. Tben, indeed, the co 
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Tlie investigation Iso shows tliit, while the South i3 altogether J^'-^^^™^^^ 
wrong in heginning the war, they have li^d great provocabon m om m """"p- 
proper interference with slavery and m the dpmal of their equal rights WrongBbyttia 
in the common territcry all originating m desert ng the Federal princi 
pie ; and that they were led into the war by miaundeistand ng the de'iif,n% 
and purposes of the North whicli misappiehension msteat! f be ng cor 
tected, lias been strengthened bj errors in the Adinim.str<ition 

Though the North wis en^a^ed from the beginning m a j ist anJ Etto" k'*^ 
defensive war, which the whole world saw muit bo one cf the mo^t im 
portant and terrific of all time we bad aot the sense to perceive its ex -it Wrong ideas 
ence, and for many ruonths den ed it affiiming it to be only a little 
*' rebellion," that we would ^quelcb out in sixty davs and since it 
began, there has been no time i^hen witl n ninety diys this ' rebelhun 
was not to be ended Ihe naval ofSeers and sailors were 'pirates werepir»t«» 
the civil and mihtaiy oflic als, acting under oaths as sacred to their Stites 
d C f deracy as those to our own, were " traitors," and by BUmmary 
just d a short shrift, was this happy land soon to be freed from stich 

gn m wretches. "We have at length discovered that wc are really 

t w d although we still exhibit the ignor'wice and the bid ta^tp of 
11 tb a "rebels," we treat tbe Confederates as our equila m ill 
pectifl, as they are , and the fact is bO appirent from examining Inter- 
n ti 1 Law, that on our part we are engaged in a just, solemn, md 
d f war, that it 13 even questionable whether to apply tbe term 

I b llowable 

P d nt Lincoln, too, one of the most honest, straightforwaid pa Tha Ptfrt- 

t in the Executive chair, m his mexpe-'ience and bewildeimeutj timnf "'""^ 

J tl d 1 pushed hither and thither by his fanatical paiti&ans and 
g edy p il-hunters, has usurped some of tbe most important powers, 
wbi b prudent and jealous care of hberty would not mtruvt ti the 
E t , and therefore delegated to Congress This action has afibided 
the strongest possible testimony to the allegation", that we were whit we 
dainied to be, a consobdated "nation," which President Davis used intb ThfLreffBct in 
skill and effect to perfectly unite the South It is not too much to declaie, ^'"' South, 
that the proclamations of blockade of ports, increasing the army and 
navy, and the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the illegal arrests, 
and interference with tbe press, are tbe most infamous, outrageous usur- 
pations of modern days ; and the President, when he shall have time to The PreaWent 
etudy into governmental principles, will himself acknowledge them to be errors, 
such, and lend bis best efforts to guard these Peoples against tbe danger- 
ous precedents be has unwittingly set. 

Then comes the ridiculous ignoring of States and their boundaries, wroni nets of 
with attempts to divide them, as in Virginia ; the injudicious unautbor. ^d1ngTi7. 
ized act of Congress, taking advantage of our calamitous condition, to sioia— 
pass tbe Bmandpation Law in the District of Columbia ; the inoperative J™in"D'<i— 
confiscation law, acts and proclamations' of freedom to slaves, and I _ooiiBscation 
hardly Imow what wrong, in onr ignorance, has not I 
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or'u?"E"°"^ to the exonerating of one departmejit from its Constitutional liabilities for 
'^^"°- wrongs and usurpations, by another coordinate department of this mere 

Federal Agency. 
Sft^ortS ^^ usual, the investigation proves both parties to have been in fanlb, 

Rnd-Soutu. Each side will enjoy looking into the errors of the other, but let them 
„. ^ examine their own aJso, and be considering their correction. Fortu- 

pubie, nately, they stand out with distinctness. Only when error is doubtful, 

ili'dt'fined, obscure, is remedy difBcult. Fortunately, too, the mutual 
Mntnui Btone- wrongs stand in such relations, that each party can with honor and high- 
«bio. est dignity make its atonement. The North must and will see and ac- 

The' NoriJi knowledge its wrong, and declare the truth, that we have misunderstood 
tt» eti-ors SB to the nature and princiiiles of our Union, and the jiowers of the Federal 
Agency, and that we will have none other than a pure Federal EepubUc. 
It is due to truth and justice, in order- that the world may laiow the 
excellence of our institutions, and the reasons of our prosperity, that we 
— wWcb Bl- speedily and forcibly esplain the eliaracter of our Government. That 
toKopitswor. done, the occasion for the initiation of the war by the South is removed ; 
and how long will she wish to prosecute it, when with honor she can pro- 
pose a truce 7 How long before she will desire a convention to reeOK- 
str\ict the Union on the basis of oiu: fathers, that of a pure Federal Ee- 
public, the desertion of the principles of which, caused her to fight ? 
Lwi? cstab- The reader in the North and in the South will please bear in mind, 

that we are dealing with legal principles long established ; with facts as 
they exisi^ not as wo might wish, or as they might have been. One may 
consider a Federal Republic, with its inseparable State Sovereignty, a 
very loose, disjointed eystein ; but its expediency or inexpediency, is not 
iawhB°beronr the ijrst point. Is our Government Federal or consolidated ? is the dis- 
er^, mit " puted question. If wrong as to the form actually existing, let ua have 
dwltsbk.'* '' the manliness to acknowledge it; what is desirable, is quite another ques- 
tion; though the more it is investigated, the more satisfied shall we be 
with the wisdom of the fiithers in framing this Federal Republic 
BflBtii to leara And the South, too, win observe, that the principles of pact and faith 
Biith, beA the itro no now fangled teachings in order to entrap them ; nor have we in 
necesB ,83 ^^^^ North declared the rights and necgssities of war to meet the present 
juncture. Of old were the rules laid down and well defined ; and apply- 
ing them to the facts, as we shall endeavor to do in Part IV, is the 
South herself to judge whether she was right in breaking her sacred 
compact ; whether or not she is in a. just and solemn war.^ 
This war: its We are indeed in war. Other modern warfare was but a bagatelle 
to this of which we are victims. Even waris waged by us on the true 
American scale of grandeur. Befitting is it that this land of large lakes, 
large mountains, large rivers, large prairies, with their powerful influence 

Southarn ' All tbe dncnmcots that corns to Imnd Bre prMortea for nie, and I bave been so fortunoto sa 

dwmmenta to obtain a oopy of Mr. Pollard's ^otUSs™ mdurv <■/ tAi War. It Bball tcnir endeavor to es- 
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to expand the mind and the heart of man ; very natural is it that these |/t^''^^f 

Americaa Peoples, fighting on hoth sidoa'aa we have seen, for the main- "'ti""- 

teiiance of our precious rights, our he avert- ordained institutions, should 

■wage war, even civil war, on a, scale commensurate with the away of 

nature in which we live. We have demonstrated to the world, that, ^°jJJ[li'""" 

though a nation moat inclined to peace, we can and will fight if we deem 

it necessary ; that we are a nation of soldiera. No doubt this war, with 

all its horrors, is to bring us important benefits ; but ere long we shall --onr to lajt 

begin to think we have taken enough of these benefits, and be casting 

about for means of restoring peace. "When that period arrives, which I 

fear is not yet, and may be two yeara distant, we need to be prepared for 

prompt and resolute action. No doubt many plana will be proposed, 

and I 'beg to offer my fellow-citizens of the North my humble opinion 

upon the query — how to end this war. 

§ 8, — Considerations fok the Nokth — How to End this Wae. 

The North can never toith honor make to the South propositions the Uortii 
of peMx. Instead of resorting to the Federal Court, the arbiter pro- ^pew" 
vided with wonderful skill and wisdom to adjudicate difBcultiea that might 
arise between these Sovereignties, those affecting State rights as well as 
every other, the Sauth hive chosen the "iiiord and the cannon. These 
must the North use till the Soutb. tender other mean=! 

Were disparity in number and power greater between tbe two sec- —not BtrauB 
tions, we might propose means of adjudication , but the North being 
only about three to one of the Southern whites, and only two to one 
mUuding the blacks (which -iro worth more to the '^outh m this struggle 
than icy four milhons of laboring population m tlio North), we should 
simply expose onraelves to ndicule for asaummg magnanimity to avoid a 
contest AMth a lesser but !nore plui.ky antagcmst. Wt, mu=t fight on and 
on, and never speak of peace till the South say the word. 

Neither cam, it 6e endtd hy foreign intsrvention. The Confederate Foreign inior- 
Statea may be acknowledged a power in the earth, and probably soon poe^bie. 
wiU be, but that in no way changes tlie nStiire of the war, or affects ita 
prosecution. That the South began this war, is a well-attested fact, inci- 
dentally admitted by Lord EusseU, which admission has not received the ^^b paga m. 
attention it merits. Because the South " had made wa/r on the Govern- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln," is the sole reason why [in the language of 
Lord Russell], " dov>n to ihe present time, her Majesty's Government have 
pursued a friendly, open, and consistent course. They have ieen nevr 
tral between the two parties to a civil wa^" It has been seen by that BrUjja ^g,. (^ 
power, that the South had not the " necessity " required by the Law of "n's*'"— 
Nations to justify her in beginning war, and consequently, being engaged 
in an " unjust, offensive war," no Christian nation dares so violate, out- 
rage the International Code, as to take part openly against the North, standing the 
The Queen is friendly, and probably the mass of the British people, but SJiw.'^* 
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|jorih"howto ^"^ aristocracy, who liave never ceased their efforts to disunite us since 
end ttig irar. Colonial days, are having their phina again thwarted ; the South, with 

its natural impulse and unnecesaary haste, having begun an unjust war. 
HsiiUieNorth Jo. Our ignorance of governniental principles, the Federal Administra- 
(ensWa, »i- tion would probably soon Lave commenced hostilities, reversing the 
have intor- character of the war, and giving the South the side of justice and de- 
fence. A happy day might that have been regarded by England's aris- 
tocracy, in which the sun of liberty would have been partially obscured 
by tho dark and portentous clouds of disunion in America. But Provi- 
dence seems to have directed, that we w Ij t iff tl h 
of civil war, and by them are to be sav d f th f g t 1 b th 
of disunion and of consolidation. Did B 1 d d t t f th 
result of this contest might be doubtful b t j d ir m tl f 
events, it would appear we have only to fi 1 1 1 1, 1 tl d 
we are satisfied with the use of force, an 1 t t b h ti 
Gon of nations will prevent this grand ] m t f Q t 
from bemg jeopardized either by perm t d m hi t n. 
The Law of Nations makes the right I d ty f t 1 y 1 
wty England and even England, with all her aristoc tml In dptntu 
animosity to slavery, dares not tran'Jgr d t k act p t m t 
Franre not to the North Neither is it probable th t L N p 1 will t f 
That sagicioui mnnirLh knows full well h bl t ■w d t 
the hsu'e of Bourbon, for the timely PP t ro y w 11 as 
war, whith Louis SVI rendered us m P It y t ggl n 
would not see it for his interest to have the power of the North to join 
with the Bourbon prince for his overthrow ; and let him take a hand in 
the game of Eevolution hero, and he will find two can play it at the 

r'nu'^" b""^' '^^^ North neither seeks nor wants aid in its just defence. Foreign 
force iraprob- intervention hj force, is therefore probably not to occur. 
Pcacefuiinter- Neither ts foreign intervention ly reason and argument of mudh more 
vntiabie. either avail. What nse for the nation most friendly to tho South, to urge them 
Bontk— ^ to stop the war and take steps to reunite with a Government, which they 
have come finnly to beHevo ia established upon a false and dangerous 
basis, that of a consolidated instead of Federal Union? One might as 
well whistle down a hurricane, as attempt to stop the South in its fren- 
zied course, until they are taught by the North itself that they are wholly 
mistaken as to Northern wishes and purposes. 
Hotth"'"' *""* ^^^ °^ 'vi\uA avail were it for any friendly nation to advise the North 
to make propositions of peace, coupled with disunion ? "Will the "West 
ever listen to such mawkish sentiment ? Never, never. With the great 
Northwest^ the power on this continent, peace and reunion are insepa- 
rable. The waters of the Mississippi, from their source to the Gulf, must 
ever be free to the States along theii banks. 
lathoSoutiito Is peace to come iy the destruction of tlie aggressor? There may still 
be a few in the North who believe this j but those who once thought that 
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lialt or two thirds of the whites would he required at home to keep down |j^rth°bowio 
tho negroes, aie heginning to open their eyes to the truth, that the slaves ena this mut, 
ate a main support in this war. Neither can ive reach that support to Con siJivciy 
tear much of it away. We have ovetmn most of the South that we 
can approach very conveniently, and out of four milliOGS have taken a 
few hundred thousand, that are costing an immense sum to support ; and 
f wh t th y ? "Wh t t h m f th ? If in two years, 

d th m t f bl t f th S tl t ff ct emancipation, this 
allw plhh dlt lyp tsa means of aubju- 

g t 1 Th Admm t t h d 11 H in this way, even to 

th umg p 1 t ff Im dhymjl time and effort has 

thPdtpdt b p d ttlit such proclamations 

uld b P t aa tl P p h 11 g lat the comet. 

A f m k g Id f th t t he done with any ad- Areneftrotsto 

fg Fwmthfitfl cab tt 1 the thousands, him- aiois ! 

d d f th ua da, f p t ts tl t b It d to save their Gov- 

m t 1 1 t d f wh t m w 11 ly 11 ti ow down their arms, 
if th y t fi ht 1 d g t tai th tar-spangled banner. 
Argum tp thpmtiaftl t timent inbred in the 

C d 1 p g q lly m E t rn troops as in the 

W t 

Fw yfw tl 1 t wlo would involve tiieiaasmHoww 

S th 1 w S h t h dl to be reckoned among 

p ss hdit s, ttllm jbhlt yttis well to remember 
g[,l ht df w d are about two to one 

a..t g t g m tl g s we should. If we 

Am d tl wh 1 il 1 Id Jd y shame to Britain for 

tmg tlm 1 gfthf ttwg war agaiaist us, far 

m w Id th N tl 1 d "rac d by tl d b h al act of stimulating 
th 1 ea t t and bl dsl d 

If we may not incite the negro to revolt and carnage ; and we can- Ths nejjra rf 
not if we would, and would not if we could ; if wc cannot use him as a 
soldier without losing more in white men ; how in tlie name of reason is 
he to be made serviceable in our defence ? A few could be used advan- 
tageously as laborers in camps while the war lasts, but what ia to become 
of them afterward ? They will prove an immensely expensive aid. 

As to subjugating and destroying the South, either with or without subjqgfltine 
negro aid, few, I apprehend, really expect this. The latter, it will be prMtobie. 
admitted, will be necessary to the former ; and being only three to ono 
without their blacks, and two to one witli, the task would be very diffi- 
cult. The South altogether misconceive the character of the war tbey 
have begun, and believe they are fighting for their own hberty, for the 
safety of their own homes and families. Every man, woman, and child 
over ten yeara old, is engaged heart and eoul in this struggle. Suppose 
we are numerically two or three to their one— though our two or three 
can never be brought to engage in this fight as do tho South ; is that 
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If*ril°h''* to f"^^'^^'!'' '•'* Insure their conquest and subjugation ? They are Americana 

ma thia wflf, .^rith whom, we are fighting, bone of our hone, flesh of our flesh, Ee- 
verse the case. Suppose one third, or even one fom-th ; yes, even oae 
tenth of any part of tlie North were at war with the other nine tenths ; 
conld the little fraction be subjugated ? Never ; they might be annihi- 
lated, but subjugated, never ;. and never could two thirds or three fourths 
destroy or subjugate the other portion. So it is with the South. They 
have grown stronger month by month since the war commenced, and are 
better able to-day to prosecute it, than ■when they attacked SCimter; the 
wearing out of their railroads proh bly 
progKess for a war of conquest, ai d f th 

WoiTB notin But fortunately for the credit f th N th 

ratii.n, bui of war of subjugation. We are o ly d f d 
South, totally regardless of the w d 
oral tribunal of higher dignity tha j ] 
cats differences even, between so g 

being to protect their rights ; tl St 
Union for State rightSj the import 
estimate ; the Soutli, I say, regard 93 
interests, violating unnecessarily, b t n t 
of the Constitution, instead of resortin^, to tin. Court ii 
unquestionably on their side, they would by r 

worsted the North, have chosen the battle field to dei;ide the question. 
Instead of bringing a suit in tlie. Supreme Court of the United States for 
the possession of Fort Sumter, to which South Carolina waa still entitled, 
notwithstanding her Secession, and which even the Southern Confederacy 
could have instituted after its organisation, and which would have devel- 
oped all our errors, and given a grand triumph to the South ; both South 
Carolina and the Confederate States have deliberately chosen to seiae 
that fort, and hold it by force of arms. We must oppose force to force, 
BO long as the South choose that means' of arbitrament ; and should have 
never a word to say of aught else than force, till the South itself pro- 
poses aJiother means. 

Can the Sonii Cam, the SootJi, (Aen, end this war? If the North can take no step 
toward peace ; if foreign intervention, be not available ; if the South can- 
not be subjugated ; it becomes a momentous qnestion how the South can 
bring this war to an end. Though they are the aggressors, few of them 
expect to conquer us ; and how can the South be brought to stop the war 
they have begun? 

Tha SoHtii led Though the South was wrong in it^ secession, still more wrong in 

dcBcrUng Fed- beginning an unjust, offensive war, they had much excuse in the deser- 
tjonof the Fedecfil principle upon which our Government was established. 
The North have affirmed that we are consolidated ; the South that we 
are a Federal Eepublic. Since the advent of the Republican party to 
power, the Government has been administered more than ever, both by the 
President and Congress, on the consolidated basis. Neither does the war 
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Justify mutpatious of"power and departures from the Constitution, Tliat li*^?!!^^^ 
inatrument will be found, upou examination, to be perfectly adequate to endtMawar. 
the best conduct of our Government, in even this critical emergency. 
So long as the spirit of consolidation continues, so long must the South 
.continue their war, for they understand (or will) that it ia of no use to talk 
of-peaee except with reunion. The South can never with honor consider 
the question of reunion except upon the Federal basis. So that it comes 
to this point When the North can see its error as to our form of Gov- — ™ii oBose it 
ernment, and is willing to acknowledge it, the South can with honor end Lo I'eiiuraiisuL 
the war, and propose terms of reunion on the Federal basis of our fa- 
thers. Till then the war goes on, increasing in wretchedness and horror 
day by day. And the alternative being war or consolidation, wliieh must 
bring Monarchy, I hope witli all my heart the South will adhere to ita 
course, though the war should last fifty years 

The South is right on the Federal question, though wrong on other TLa Souih 
equally important points ; and were it prepired to day to reconstruct the rsiioraiimi. 
Union upon the very same basis of our fithera, the largo majority of the 
North would reject the proposition. Our Hyatem-J, State and Federal, 
ha w k d h rmoniously and perfectly, that we have scarcely been 
awa th t w ! la GoTemment, and have been so engrossed in the 
p ta f life enjoyed under its beneficent sway, as to be 

1 d d ff rent to the supervising care, except as we could use 

t f Ifia! g ndiaement. We have become ignorant of the first 
p pi f G vernment, 

P p aa no other Peoples ever did, and, as we have correctly How tiin 

d b of Union, we had naturally come to regard disunion inw errora aa 

ir g t t I j and ignorant of the objects, principles, advantages, 
d n t fa Federal Union, the great mass of the North believe 

w n I dat d ; that, the words, " We, the people of the United 

St t n th p amble of the Constitution, mean consolidation, and 

n fh n 1 T! "unfortunate omission to use the word Peoples instead 

^ p pi wh n th plural was intended, as we shall see, has led to great 
TO tak nd w nrm. And although the North is by no means respon- 
sible altogetlier for this misconception, it has caused grave errors, which 
should be understood and corrected. 

We have eminent authority, Madison and others, for the belief that jwison'a er- 
we are "partly Federal and partly national." To the extent that ive are neve pnrOy 
" national " as contradistinguished to Federal, are we consolidated ; but if 
any one point in this work is successfully established, it is, that to be 
"partly Federal and partly national " is ab-^olutely impossible. States can- 
not be partly consolidated, and partly not consolidated , partly with Sov- 
ereignty, the Right of CoTnmand, partlj without it The Right of Coirii- 
maud, pertaining to any one State or domain, whether m earth or heaven, 
ia in its nature indivisible, however much its exercise may be distributed 
to subordinate agents. Incidentally this idea of Madison's is noticed in 
this first volume, in connection with extracts from Pufendorf ; but in Part 
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lio'rtb" unioQ ■'^ of this 'work, upon The Constitution, it ia analyzed witk considerable 



§ 9. — To TUE NoETH : Federal Union and Slave Besponsibility. 
aji(iis«n'B The idea just alluded to, that we were " partly national," as well as 

hi Nnitu. " partly Federal," appeal's to hare been the chief cause of our errors and 
strifes, particularly concerning slavery and its concomitant, the Territo- 
ries. When beginning this examination, over two years since, no lan- 
guage was adequate to express my detestation of the Abolition fanatics, 
who, seeming recreant to obligation and duty, instigated by maleTolence, 
sought by any and all means to overthrow slavery, though it buried this 
temple of freedom in the ruins. No doubt some few have labored, and 
do still, sincerely and earnestly for this object; and if our Union is to be 
restored, our institutions preserved, it must be in spite of them. But 
most of even strong Republicans, aa they style themselves, are very dif- 
ferently actuated. Taught by influential statesmen that we were " partly 
national," as the fathers of the Constitution have passed away, most of 
whom comprehended and practised the idea that we were Federal, though 
a little bewildered as to the theory of " nationality ; " the aons, dreading 
disunion as the chief of evils, have come more and more to believe that 
we were chiefly "national," and a very large part of the North think we 
.f "rarGrnfl- are BO altogether. The North are eminentlya practical people, and have 
y responsi. correctly reasoned, th t fw p tlyn tional," to that extent were 

' they responsible for wl t w d m d th n f slavery in this "nation" 
of the TJnited States d tJ t 1 1 t n th District of Columbia, and 
in the Territories, the m p p ty f th " nation," the evil should 

not be tolerated, E ght w is t la ery, such have been the 

prevalent sentiments adbm t ag d degreo conscientious and 
religious, our people w 11 t t tl p n pi The South itself, which 
has even more relig nt m nt tl an. th North, would not wish it 

otJierwise. And wer w d p tly State o* nation by Federal 
Union, as in the prin y t n f ty into a State, then every 

individual Citizen in tl t n f tf U ited States, would to that 

extent be responsible f tl n and vil f lavery, as he regarded it, 
"rtw. Ml IT ' Xa a man tl inketh h h t, h To him that knoweth to 

do good and doefh itntt hmtis n There is a law higher than 
^^e Mg « ^^Yi uman mstitutions, given us m the Bible, and written on our heaits, 
and ■woe to him who violates it unrepentant. But International Law is 
not CO inter to this it is in perfect harmony with it, and based upon it, 
and no provision of our Federal Constitution conflicts with either. Being, 
however, imperfect men, knowledge limited, passions swaying, prejudices 
influencing, interests affecting, habits almost controlling our views, of law 
human and Divine, we have all sorts of notions as to what is expedient 
!ci™"Svt- '^ ^^^ inexpedient, right and wrong. What a wretched condition would bo 
o'oiLie"mor^ °^^' ■were the conscientious slavery-hator of MassachusettH made either 
tf. wholly or " partly " responsible for the CaroliDian's holding men in cap- 
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tivity 1 But by our Providential division of territory into States of rea- ^^-^J? ^^^^^ 
sonable area, every man ia able to live under a Government suited to his "^d sbv-a re- 

conacientiou3 belief. If Equor dealing be to hira a sin, he can find a State 

that prohibits it ; if slavery be " the sum of all vOlaniea " ia his estima- 
tion, he need not go into the South. 

Neither does our Federal Union witK slaveholding State=^ make us Feflemi 
responsible in the slightest degree for any Confederate's miamanagLraent nu reaponaiMi- 
of its domestic concerns. These States, these citizens of Statea m the ma BEoment 
North, have no more to do with slavery in Kentucky than m Turkey, emio'a attiiira. 
The States, by their Federal Agency, hold diplomatic intercourse with 
the latter, though she enslaves the beauteous Caucasian, our own race of 
God's image ; but we thereby incur no legal nor moral obligation for any 
of her acts. Providence bas so located these Peoples, and by nature, and 
a gradual progress in improvements, has so interwoven their interests, 
that it is desirable for us and for all humanity, the negro included, that 
these '^tites si ould Ii b tween themselves more intimate lelations than 
w tl 11 1 TT li b d and yet the channel of tho=e relations, and 
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Cbn t 1 St t trud p th St y 1 given us 

Id th p t 1 w h 11 1 f tl -t , for our 

St t 1 lly i" d d p d t any other 

St t th C f d y tl g t f w th th m on any 

Ij t t ph tly m t d th r 1 1 L wh ch slavery 

is not included. What we, as individuals or as States, may nglitfully do 
in Cuba, in Turkey, in Britain, we may do in Delaware, Maryland, or 
Kentucky, and no more ; and the Federal Agency can do no act not spe- 
cifically authorized by these S g ^ ' their letter of attorney to 
it, the Constitution. 

Nor does our Union gi y P nsibility for slavery in the No atsto ■ 

Territories. As to the count y t f th Mississippi and north of Flor- fiEiverj in 
ida, all was included in the b d f f the original thirteen States. 

In the Northwest were confli t I m b it all the territory belonged 
to some one of the old States, and was a portion of its area. Kentucky 
was part of Virginia, Tennessee of North Carolina, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi of Georgia, and the Northwest of Virginia and of New York; 
equally as Vermont was part of New York, and Maine of Massachu- 
setts. The Constitution and laws of each State extended to all parts of 
its territory, and there was no power on earth rightfully to make any 
change in the rights of property therein, till the territory and its inhab- 
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Ii*rib° Union ''^'^'^ ^^^® transferred to some other Sovereignty, or was organized into 
™''^J[5f.| ■*■ a free and independent State. And we shall find, that the first Confeder- 

ation to which the cessions of territory were made, constituted no such 

State, and, by a singular oversight, no authority had been given the old 
Congress even to dispose of, or in any way manage, the ceded territory. 
And we shall further discover, or I misjudge, that the mnch-Tauated 
Dane ordinance of '87, which has heen supposed to have consecrated to 
freedom the great Northwest, was not only void as a gross usurpation, 
hut also as violating positive and dear principles of International Law. 
Tbe new Con- Neither does the new Constitufion give any authority to Congress ill any 
nutiiigmentud shape or manner to control a Terriiory, as we call our primary organiza- 
tibiiity. tions of Peoples into States, The language of the Constitution is, " The 

Congress sliall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or oilier property belonging to the 
United States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall he so construed as 
to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular Stale." 
atit ef"tiie'' "The femfory " Congress was thereby authorized to manage with "otbeb 
MiBsieiippi. pHOFBRTy," was made up of the western parts of several distinct and 
sovereign States, reaching the Mississippi, and together extending from 
near the Gulf to the Lakes. No title was ever gained (o a rood of ter- 
ritory within these United States, except by and for these Sovereignties. 
The Constitution and laws of each State extended to its remotest boundary, 
as did those of Massachusetts to Maine before the latter became a State, 
and notwithstanding its disconnection from the mother-portion. Virginia 
had no right to cede the jurisdiction over that part of her State north- 
west of the Ohio, to the Federal Agency ; and what is more, she never 
did so, either under the old or the new Constitution. It is not right, but 
is contrary to the whole genius of our institutions, to govern a people hy 
an a,uthority foreign to it. What else oaused and justified our Eevolu* 
lion, but the usurpation of this right hy the British Parliament 7 I care 
not that we have been all in confusion upon this subject ; the touchstone 
of International Law we sba]! find sufficient to mate it clear, 
SSkSobS"* ^^ ^'^'^ subject President Duer remarks in his able Lectures on Con- 
juritpra- stituttonal Jurisprudence: 

dace, p. lia e 

Kbsi'b Com- It was observed by the late Chancelloi" Kent, in bis valuable " Commiaitariea," that 
*" "if the Government of tbe United States should carry into execn^on tbe projeut of 

colonizing the great valley of the Oregon west of the Roclty Mountains, it would affijrd 
ornlnE Or^sD a subject of grave consideration what would bo tbe future civil and politicitl destiny 
ty Ooi^rcaa. gf jju^ country. It would be a long time," he thought, " bafora it wou!d be populous 
enough to be created into one or more iudependent Statea; and in the mean time, 
upon the doctrine taught by the Acts of Congress, and tbe judicial deeisious of the 
Esme Bubor.II- Suprcroe Court, tbe Culonista would be in a state of complete subordination, and as 
ihiise'V'oloiUes dependent upon tbe will of Congress as the people of this country would have been 
to ParUamenl. upon the King and Parliament of Great Britain, if they could have enforced their tlaini 
\a bind us [n all cases whatsoever. Such a state," he continues, "of absolute sov- 
ereignty on tbD one hand, und of absolute dependence on tbe other, is not at all con- 
^'niu8°°nf mr genial with tbe free and independent spirit of our native Institudons ; and tbe estab- 
fiutJtiitiaiis. iiabnieat of distant Territorial Gov^umenls, ruled according to wilt and pteaaure, 
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would have ft very natural tendency,— 

abuse and oppression." ana hIiivb re- 

The hand that traced these lines has long kin cold in deatb ] but their learned and epuaaib'iity. 
ealimable author lived to see not only the "project" they refer to realized, in the Duar diso.v- 
orjj-anization of Oregon as a Territory, but the estohlishinent of Territorial Govern- "^n^i'fn'jjfj. 
iDtnts Id other and more reiQOle portions of the continent, some of which had BOt aa erras govstn- 
yet been acquired ; and had bia already lengthened life been prolonged for a few {"fij" 
years more, his fears would liave subsided as he witnessed the erection of some of 
those Territories mio States. So rapid, indeed, has been the increase and settlement 
of the National domiun, that out' political geography becomes obsolete at home, before 
it is known abroad. 

It is a little singular that neither of these distinguished writers should v.ig'at of Con- 
have observed, that distance or contiguity affected not in the least the Dot^.n conii-' 
propriety of placing over a People a Goveniroent foreign to it ; and what ^jy^ ° 
the Chancellor correctly deemed a wrong in Oregon, was wrong in Ohio, 
Mississippi, Iowa, California, and Arizona. Nothing has heen discovered Tha"Sqiiatioi 
in the principles of International Law in this investigation, adverse to the ^oJS-^nl'ac- 
aound, judicious views of Governor Cass and Senator Douglas, as to the J^^jfi^aii ' 
right of each People to govern itself, and the doctrine of '' Squatter Sov- ^^^"Uufiir'ot 
ereignty " is far more m consonance with the genius of our institutions, S"^"'^*"' 
than the usurping " Acts of Congress, and the Judicial decisions of the 
Supreme Court." It is the true solution of the whole slavery controversy, 
for the South were just as wrong in seeking unauthorized legislation by 
Congress for the protection of slavery, aa the Korth were in its Missouri 
restriction and Wilmot proviso. 

On reading the treaty with Prance for the Louisiana purchase, which The LouiBinM 
■with other documents will he given the reader, it will be found that troUud'ty"'"' 
slavery existed at the date of purchase all over that territory, from the ^i^ ' '''" ' 
Gulf to the head waters of the Mississippi ; and we properly agreed in 
the treaty, that all rights of property should remain as they then were, 
till the people organized into States, should be admitted into the Union 
with equal rights with the old States. Yet, in direct violation of that 
agreement, was the Missouri restriction enacted in 1820, attempting to 
annul the rights of a master in his slave north of 36° 30', Every acre 
of the Louisiana purchase, which has not heen brought under a State 
Sovereignty, is to-day. legally slaveholding territory, and thf slaveholder 
is entitled to the protection of his rights by the whole force of the United 
States, according to the laws existing therein at the date of purchase. 
Failing to afford this protection, we violate important stipulations of the 
toeaty, and France has just cause of war, for disregarding the rights of 
her former subjects and their inheritors, if, after due admonition, we refuse 
compliance with the treaty. 

We shall ascertain, also, if I mistake not, that irrespective of the so nntiwiity 
treaty. Congress was impotent in the premises So'veretgn power is |"os ifeir^Si 
requisite to annihilate rights in property and in this hnd of written law, '" ■^""Bfs- 
our Agents, particularly the Federal, are restricted to the letter of au- 
thority. Taxation is a mode of exercis ng this prerogative, and with dis- 
tinct limitations, and strong safeguards has it been partially intrusted to 
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^otth ° Union ^'"ngresa. Except upon tliia point, the right of eminent domain, of ■whici 
""'' aiMity'^' ^^^"■'^'''1 '^ a branch, is altogether withheld. But by the soYereign 17111 

— of a State, can property in slaves, or in any other form, be taken for the 

etentj Mil public good ; and if slavery ever comes to an end in America, it will be 
guisii Eiftvery. accomplished through this Providential division into States, whereby, as 
each State finds it unprofitable, or sinful, if you please, it can be made to 
cease. Have we not pursued this course, and made many States free that 
were slave 7 Is it not notorious, that efforts wtre in progress a quarter 
of a century ago, for gradual emancipation in several more slave Statea, 
aaid which would ere this have been successful in more or le&s of them, 
but for Northern interference ? It is too great, too ramifyiaig an interest 
to be suddenly uprooted, even were it the unmixed evil regaided by Abo- 
litionists, By one of these States after another duly esercising its Sov- 
ereignty, its Right of Command, slavery may in time be brought to an 
end, though probably not to be expected, nor in my judgment desired, 
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r way. Anti-slavery mun, of all in the land, should be 
most earnest advocates of piire, unadulterated Federalism, 

§ 10. — To THE North : Fedeealism Desirable. 
Advnntii^sot The more Federalism is understood, the more highly will it be esti- 
mated. The extracts from Aristotle will prove his judgment to have 
been, that diversity of interests, of pursuits, and of character, the great- 
est possible variety, is requisite to a perfect State, else it partakes too 
much of the family relation. That homogeneous condition, is desirable 
for man for certain purposes; but ho needs something directly the oppo- 
site, for developing other parts of his nature, that he may reach the 
highest attainments of which he is susceptible. This the State supplies, 
frae St*''' Montcsquieu, too, has shown us, and his wisdom accords with all ex- 

perience, Rome only excepted and for very peculiar reasons, that a free 
State must bo of moderate exfent, so that to have the desirable diversity, 
—to hare di- is not practicable in a simple Republic, and he teaches that the end may 
itreiigth,nnHo be attained by a union of small States in a Federal Republic. Aristotle, 
trai Kepubiio. too, teaches that a vohnia iroXiraiov, a polity of politics, a Republic of' 
Republics, is the highest condition of man. 

Other writers, however, and some highly and justly esteemed, do not 
subscribe to this doctrine. Says Lord Brougham : 

Ailvatagos of The firat and moat striting property of tha Eepresentative principle is tbaC it 
otiTo prinsL- " enables a free or popular government to be establisheiJ in an eitenaive end populons 
pl"- country, Tbla ivo have already illustrated, by referring to the state of the ancient 

commonwealllia, and the imperfect devices which became necessary for the purpose 
eral'llDUm." of enlai^Lng the limita of tbe Stale without giving up Ecpubliean Government. Beside 
the other defects of the Federal Union, its manifest tendency to create mutual estrange- 
ment, snd oven hostility, between different parts of the same nation, is an insuperable 
Small Booieties "Jy^'^'on to it. Small communities are eiceedicgly apt to conceive against their 
nn^rohle, ns neighbors feelings of rivalry, jealousy, and mistrust ; each individual bearing so con- 
»nt» are ra^ ^derablo a proportion to the whole society that the worst pergonal pr^udicea and 
giudiML pas^ons ace nourished, and, the most ignorant and Tiolent of the people being the 
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most numerous, tlic tone of the whole takes tho turn which these bail pnsaions tend to \^^- . f ^S* 

gjve it. If any iUustrtition of this truth were iranted, we hare only to remind the ix,sra dealr- 

readcc of what we found in the history of the Italian republioa. Tbe goTemment ° ^|°' 

always is influenced by such feelings, moat of all in a democracy, but in a great degree 

also in an aristocracy, and even in a petty principnlity. Foe tbe rulera themselves in Beohoham's 

such a, narrow community partake of the general aentunent, even if the public opinion ^^T 

should not swiiy them. Whoever would see further proof of tbis position may be 

referred to the Ancient Commonnealtba of Greece. Aa a Florentine haled a Siennese 

worse than a German or Spaniard, or even an infidel hi modem times, so of old did 

an Athenian hate a Spartou or a Theban worse than a Persian. Now the Federal Fadornlten 

Union, by keopii^ up a line of separation among ila members, ^ves the freeat acope "^'foJ'^^j 

to these permcious prejudices, feelings which it is the highest duty of all governments evils. 

to eradicate, because they lead directly to confuaon and war. 

It may further be doubted if the eiistenee of a Hmall community is of itself Evil of '"isll- 
dearable for the Improvement of society. Undoubtedly great public spirit may be iSial^lt 
eipected to prevail in such a nation, and the feelings of patriotism to be excited, or 
rather to be habitual with the people, each individual of whom feels hia own weight and 
importance instead of bemg merged and lost in the countless multitude of a htrgcr 
state. But tbis advantage is more than counterbalanced by tbe attendant evils of 
petty, oontracted ideas, which such a narrow community engenders, and eapeeially by 
the restlessuesa which arises among ail the people, when each takes as much interest 
to the state's coneeras as if they wore hia owe. There is thus produced both an over 
teal, a turbulent demeanor, a fierce and grasping dispo^tton, hardly consistent with 
the peace of the community ; and also & proportionate inattention to meu'3 private 
affairs tuconaistent with the dictates of prudence, as well as a disregard of the domestic 
ties, equally ioconeistent with amiable character and with the chariUea of private life. 

It would further appear that limits may be much mora easily act to the bounds Itppresonla- 
within which a Federal Union can be ealabiisbed, than to those within which a repre- -^a^tA in a 
senlative system may conveniently oiist. For the centra! government in a Federacy W^ Stnta 
is of necessity feeblo. It is more like a congress of ambassadors from many cations Union, 
than the council of one nation. Each person ia only animated with zeal for his own 
state, while none feel for the general welfare. But a representative government may 
extend over tha largest dominions, and they who comprise it may oxerciac an authority 
at once vigorous and conaderate, thinking for the advantage of each portion of the 
whole community, as well as conaulting for the welfare of the whole. 



Does not this loamed and excellent "WMg writer overthrow liis argu- is not too 
ment against Federalism, by proving too much ? Earnest patron aa he """' ^" 
has ever beau of popular rights, zealous defender against governmental 
tyranny, he a.t the samo tirao perceives, as shown in the above extract, 
ajid ia other parts of his able work, the tendency of Democracies to Eepreacntn. 
anarchy and misrule. This he sees the principle of Eepresentation aids mooriicy from 
effectively to counteract ; yet not equally well in a Federal Union, he 
conceives, as in a single State. The same reason that would cause Aris- ^™^IJSa^ 
totle to desire a large polity of politics, in order to have the greatest J^^'|' ^ '° '*■ 
variety of character, interests, and influences, would lead Lord Brougham ^'''*- 
to reject it, in order to attain more homogeneity ; for he says, " the Fed- 
eral Union, by keeping up a line of separation among its members, gives 
tht freest acope to these pernicious prejudices," he. 

No doubt at all, man's selflahness makes him antagonistic to Lis fel- "'.^'^ ""'"' 
low, and the same trait predominates in every society of men. Adjacent 
school districts are rivals, adjacent towns are rivals, and so are adjacent ^'''.'.^f", 
counties and States. Rivalry has its evils, but not without countervail- flovBtimioMt. 
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IM. To tbs ujg benefits ; and it ia the height of ■wisdom in governmental science, to 
aitsm doair- make mo3t available a tiait immutable and incident to associated as well 

rr ;r"~~ as individualized humanity. While school districts are jealous of each 

bodiea devoted other, they have, nevertheless, a common interest and pride in the ad- 
vancement of their town, aa have the towns in their county, the counties 
in their State, the States ia their Federal Union. Did men all think 
alike on moral and religious subjecte, the fundamental organization into 
States, might embrace continents, or even unite all mankind in a single 
State. But having all sorts of opinion in the world, and it being 
of the first moment that the laws n.nd institutions of a people aecord 
DifflcHit in a with its conscientious convictions, it becomes exceedingly difficult for 
IS^tlw/sttla Sovereignty to frame a system of Government that shall be just 
all charioifirj. ^^^ ^j^^ equal satisfection to ^1 classcs and conditions of the subjects, in 
In imniurchr ^ Widely extended empire. This is the chief inconvenience of a mon- 
enw^""'" archy; that is, if Aristotle was right in considering the greatest variety 
the highest perfection of a State. Kor is it practicable nor expedient to 
have authority in a kingdom much divided. No doubt the incorpora- 
BriS"^'"'" tion of England and Scotland, and subsequently of Ireland, making a 
single State out of the three, was for the general good. But it renders 
much more difficult the enacting of suitable laws to govern, by one and 
the same, English, Scotcli, and Irish, than if they had their spparate par- 
liaments. Yet with unity in the Eight of Command, a division of the legis- 
lative power into separate parliaments, is perhaps impracticable, or at least 
has inconveniences. As Montesquieu says of single Eepubhcs, " the evil 
is ia the very thing itself; and no form can redress it." 
Kings ^in- Another disadvantage of Monarchy is, the natural disinclination of 

wiUi power, the possessor of power to part with its exercise. When the Right of 
Command comes into the possession of one, or even of the few, as in an 
Aristocracy, the possessor wants undividedly to exercise the whole power ; 
and the contest in Britain has been for hundreds of years chiefly on this 
^ Bmr. point. But a free People, even in a simple Democracy like the ancient 
state obliged States of Greece, cannot, in most concerns, themselves exercise the Right 

to delegate. ' ' ' i - c, 

of Command, but have to delegate it to subordinate agents ; and m States 
like ours, simple Democracy is altogether out of the question, it being 
impracticable, even in the smalleat, for the Citizens to meet en masse. 
Eeptewnta- The Repuhlican feature, that of Representation, the worth of which is so 
tageoui. well appreciated by Lord Brougham, must be altogether employed in the 

B of Sovereignty. As the sovereign People cannot themselves 
i their Right of Comynand, as can a King, but must delegate it, 
proper considerations for the general good have a better chanoe to oper- 
ate ; and the best possible distribution of authority to control the way- 
ward and rebellious, to protect the good and virtuous, becomes the high- 
est aim, the strongest desire of every patriofic Citizen. In such a State, 
truly the good of one is the good of all. 
" Lord Brougham also remarks, " It may further be doubted if the 
existence of a small community is of itself desirable for the improvement 
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of society." In my humble Judgment it is not to " be doubted." A |,ofti,Tp^ 
sBiall school district, or a small town, is Tety vmdesirable, for the excel- »^bki Seair- 

lent reasons given in his preceding paragraph ; and equally undesirable ' 

is a anjall county, or an insignificant State. Free States must be small ; 
yet, in the language of Montesquieu, 

If a Bepublio is small, it. ie destrojed by a foreign force; if it be large, ■' '^ "^'"^^ ^"^"g^JJ^'m 
by an internal Imperfection. To this twofold iQconvenience both democracies and ^ FcitersIBe- 



adstocrodea are equally liable, and that nhother they be good or bad. The evil is 
the rary thing itself; and no foim can redress it. It is therefore very probable that MoBiEantriBB. 
mankind would bave been at length obl^ed to lire eonstanlly under the government ^nt of 
of a single person, had they not contrived a kind of constitution that haa Ell the p ■ ' ■ 

internal advantages of a republican, together with the external force of a monarcliical 
government : I mean a Confederate RepubUe, 

Almighty God,- too, taught this Caucasian race the same trutha, ages God tatcliei ■ 
before Montesquieu. Having chosen Democracy as the best form of 
Government for Hia favorite people of old. He divided them up into 
liUle tribea or States, and with the infinice lovo and wisdom of our Heav- 
enly Father, did He teach the principle of Federal Uflion in the Govern- 
ment of His choice. , Earnestly did He, hy Samuel, remonstrate against the 

folly of His rebellious children, in deserting the free Government He had 

. . , . , . , . , ,,..„, ■ .. 15ain.vm,aft 

jflstituted, m order that they might ■ be like ail the nations. 

Not believing that Montesquieu was a fool ; that our own esjierience Eeasons for 
of seventy years is valueless ; that Jehovah is incapable of judging of Lord Biuugi- 
Tirhat is a desirable form of Government for Hia creatures; or that the 
only example He ever instituted shouJd be radically defective, is the rea- 
son why the query was made, whether Lord Brougham did not prove too 
much for a sound argument. 

Nor is Lord Brougham's reason why " limits may be much mote i»)rd Brnngh- 
easily set to the bounds within which a Federal Union can bo estab- of Keptesemo. 
lished, than to those within ■which a representative system may conve- aiiam— Uo ™n- 
niently exist," at all satisfactory. He adds the reason, " For the con- goj weak, 
tral government in a Federacy is of necessity feeble." This was also 
De Tocqueville's judgment; But our experience- proves the incorrectness ne '''^'^i"^"^ 
of the opinions of these eminent philosophers, and perhaps this examina- 1, o. a and is. 
tion may show wherein they were mistalcen. ' Notwithstanding the Our eiperi- 
North has been divided up into Mictions, yet witness the power of the robornUvB. 
Government, despite the wrongs of Administration and the abhorrence of 
many of its leading acts, by at least two-thirds of our citizens. It is this S^pK'*'''*' 
grand principle of Representation, so justly estimated by this wise and of 'frenii"!- 
excellent friend of true and proper Government, which enables these 
States to have something more than merely " a congress of ambassadors Sumoss in 
from many nations," by which we have the power here demonstrated, not ms Confeder- 
only in the older Government of the Unit«d States, but in that of the mento. 
Confederate Government, which has risen into being, and thoroughly 
established itself as a power in the earth, in spite of adverse surroundinga 
and intern^ difSculties, 
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6ft Our Fcederal Union. : StaU Eights and Wrongs. 

fjoiih'^Feder- ^^ '^ ""^ surprising that Federalism should not have been well com 
•J^ ^ssLr- preheiided by Lord Broughani ; we have not understood it ourselyea. It 

--~ — is a moat important, deeply interesting field of exploration, which, when 

not nnder- our wise men shall again travel over, their patlis illuminated with the 
lamps of truth of these old ■writers, will have new beauties ; and " the 
it*foun(intion stateliness of houses, the goodllness of trees, *hen we behold them " in 
ereiguiy. this held of Federalism, wiU stiU more " delight the eye," when we shall 
have discovered " in the bosom of the earth concealed," " that foundation 
which beareth up the one, that root which ministereth unto the other nour- 
ishment and life." " That foundation," " that root," will be found to be 
none other than Sovereignty, the Right of Command, in the possession 
of free Peoples. No wonder is it our landscape is adorned with such 
"stateliness of houses," such "goodliness of trees." 
MiaiBon'a ti- Allusion has been made to Madison's misconception, considering our 
tiuuai— system " nationalized " hj bringing the Government to hear upon indi- 

ira.iiiiton cor- viduals, which the great Hamilton first corrected m his e£ftcti\e ipecch 
'^ ' in the Constitutional Convention, proving it not to be a "national" fea 

ture ; as under the then esistmg Government, which was imquestionably 
Tho occasion a Confederacy, Congress had power to punish m ceitam cases But the 
deireiopeii. why and wherefore has never been developed, and when our wise men 
find " that foundation," " that root," they will enable ua to understand the 
Bot°uniGt^ subject better. Quite probably they will teach us, that these fiee Pee 
b^'^a^ pies, in the proper exercise of their Right of Command, ruling their sub 
eramem— jects With the most despotic sway, had the ri£,ht and power to [Idce over 
their subjects, any sort of Government they pleised Eacli of them had 
— ofthestste: its State Government, and every subject thit owed allegnnce to Ihe So"v 
ereignty which had instituted it, m consequence owed obedience to thit 
— •laoFederal. Government, But these Sovereignties, for good and sufficiPiit rBa=on>', 
chose to join together and croate a Government to mamge some of their 
most important concerns. The firift attpmpt wis a failure, because they 
cimnBa la tha relied too mucli upon the machinery of their several States, and in the 
second attempt they made a further advance in the true application of the 
Federal principle, than had ever come down to them in history. They 
5^"^^ *° wisely and rightly, in the judicious exercise of their Sovereignty, subjected 
Buyscts, their faithful hege subjects,- and their property for certain purposes and 
with guarded restrictions, directly to the authority of their Federal Gov- 
ernment, without any intervention of their State Governments, 
Outers In Unless we altogether misjudge, our wise men will further investi- 

umntbaexer- gale this Subject of Federalism, and instead of being so abhorrent of 
eignij. absolute, despotic authority, they will teach us it is the very life and 

soul of all Government ; and that, while Federalism exhibits its gigan- 
tic power, as demonstrated in our wars of the Eevolution, of 1812, 
in Mexico, and now in this most tremendous of all modern wars, 
it also affords more and better checks upon the exercise of the sov- 
freaent srrnrs ereign Right of ComMand, than any system ever devised. Nor does the 
disregard of these checks in the present Administration of Government, 
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exhibit weakness or imperfection m rederaJism itael^ in the slightest de- lioJi^Tj^^ 
gree; Surely ■will this examinalion prove, m whatever else it may faO, ""smdmif- 
that it is the abandonment of Federal principles, ignorance and miscon- -— — - — — 
ception of moat simple, self-evident truthi, that every school-boy in the abBnaonei 
land should be peifectly famihar with, m order to his proper q^ualification 
to exercise the high and responsible duties of Citizenship ; it is the deser- 
tion of Federalism that has not only led us into civil war, hut into the 
usurpations and wrongs that have characterized this Administration, arid 
which will be a warning to all future generations. The bWkest, foulest UBiirpatio»»ji 
spots of despotism that in modem years have defaced tbe Iiistoric page, pi" "'^ 
may they be a perpetual memento, tiU all earthly Govemments shall cease, 
of the evils of deserting Federalism ! God grant that these free Peoples 
may never again be called to witness such violation of their Sovereignties, 
:such .usurpations of their sacred Sight of Command, as in misconception 
and ignorance, not with malice prepensR, our rulers have committed. A ?"!? J^!^*^ 
return to Federalism by rulers and niled a 1 e li t and mo mp n m- 
step, not only to reunion, but to the pre e vat on of o f ee nst t t n 

Nor does the lamentable lapse we have n ade nd at unl e n w ofFe* 
fidence in Federalism, or presage a decline m the e tim te of t. w th. d d by 

In this state of imperfection, everything bun an } as t j s nd d wns 
"What other Government of earth can si o f e ghty ye anj 1 a o h g om- 
wrong and misconduct ? What other an si ow eq al b n fat e tl to " t. '"' 
the Peoples themselves, or to the whole huma fan ly? And t m t be 
remembered, that we started an expenment. The Dutch Conftdcracy, (m^i. ****^ 
ail incongruous mixture of Democratic and Aristocratic States, the Hel- 
vetic, another of the same sort, were of little practical benefit in giving 
shape and order to our Federal Union, particularly the last of 'SQ ; the 
examples in Greece, are and were too httle known in the details, to be 
of much avail ; and that of the Hebrews seems never to have been con- 
sidered; at least in none of the debates pending the change of Con- 
stitutions, is it referred to, that we Iiave observed. So that to us, this 
was a new experiment. Besides, after the days of Barbeyrac, Burla- 
maqui, Montesquieu and "Vattel, the whole civilized world seems to have EvU of te»h. 



d with the delusive teachings of man's natural liberty, ii 
Instead of recognizing the grand truth, the fundamental idee, that hes at 
the foundation of all Government, Divine or human, that every man, 
woman, and child is a subject to a Supreme Bight of Command, the con- fuyML*^" 
trary was taught and believed, that man is naturally a free-man, and can 
only be brought nnder authority by his consent ; which consent, as a 
natural inalienable right, he may at Ilia pleasure revoke, and overthrow 
■the. Government, provided he can have the aid of a suiBcient number of 
discontents. Some of the wisest, best, most pious men of Europe, abhor- 
ring oppression and tyranny, properly desiroiis of keeping within reason- point of «»a 
jtble bounds .the exercise of authority, came to mistake the limiting of the 
tccercise, for the limiting of the Biy^it of Command itself, and thsy became Tceaab Ban- 
abettors of tlie scheme of liberty, fraternity, equality, that culminated in 
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^^%Xf *'^^ breach Kevolutiona of 1789-'95. It was in this dangerous era that our 
a^ doali- new GEovemment was instituted ; and let any one study our history, and 

■ " -' he will find that Paine did not misrepresent the intimate reJalions hetween 

Hovoinment France and us, and truly wonderful is it that we escaped the vortex, 
ibhcd. The Chrjatiaa will recognize in our deliverance, the hand of our Heavenly 

Esther; and in Federalism, the Providential division of this country into 
laved U3. States, the means Infinite "Wisdom employed ■; and from tliat day to this, 
Boioaoiiersof there js not a single writer upon Government, that we have seen, who 
^„^^ "J" grounds it on the Sovereignty, the- liiffkt of Command, of Grotius and 

Vattel. The wonder is that with our theories so wroiig and confused, 

our practice should have heen so nearly correct ; and under Providence, it 
^Tedus™" ^^ nothing but genuine Federalism that has saved us, and that, too, in 

spite of the absurd dogma that we were "partly national." 
Pope's id^ of Federalism has not yet had a fair chance to have its excellences tfested. 
etnoieflt "We liave seen a little how Paine endeavored to overthrow theories of 

Government, and tlie same idea had been inculcated by the esceUent 

Pope in that ofton-i^uoted passage : 

For forma of Government let fools contest, 
Wbate'er is best administered i9 beet. 

bfr^Jiisho^'" ^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ heretical teachings' as that are banished, and we be- 
come indoctrinated anew with the solid and correct truths of the cliief 
founders of International Law, can we form a true estimate of the intrin- 
Theory im- sic excellences of Federalism. In politics, as in religion, a man's faith 
pracuce. must be right in the fundamental truths, or he will be liable to go astray. 
Sound theories are indispensable to soimi jiraiiiee ; and not till at least a 
half century after we shall have been well schooled in this fundamental 
doctrine of Sovereignty, the Jiigkt of Cdmmand, shall we bo able to 
demonstrate the superiority of its exercise by I'ree Peoples, united in a 
Federal Eepuhlic. 
FaBEMAH-B Since pennirg the above, a very interesting and able worjr, History 

jiWeroi f/ev. of Federal Government, by Mr. Edward A. Freeman, has come under 
don, 136B. observation, which evidently is a very opportune publication, though the 
copy could only be kept in hand long enough to barely glance through it. 
Sorereignir But^ notwithstanding its excellences, the introduction proves that the 
handed. author did not well comprehend the fundamental idea in a FedeTal Union, 

as in all forms of Government, the Hight of Com-mand, State Sover- 
eignty. He remarks : 

KMirtirttes ofa Two requbitee aeera necessary to conslituto a Federal Government in tliia its 
emmenU ^' most perfect form. On the one hand, each of Ihe members of tlie Union must to 

wholly independent in those matters wbieb concBro each member only. On the other 
affiira, sufejoot band, oil must be subject to a common power in those matters which concern the 
ittotherB. whole body of members collectively. Thus each member wiU fix for itself the laws 
CoiTof t Tiow ef its criminal jurisprudence, and even the dotals of ita political conatitution. And it 
- ■- „;ii iJq [jjjg^ ^Q( jg 5 matter of privilege or concession from any higlier power, but as 

a matter of absolute right, by virtue of its inherent powers aa an independent com- 

monwcaltb. But in all matters which conceni the general body, the sovereignty of 

ihe aereral members will ceaae. Each member is 
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sphere ; but there is anotiier sphere in which its independence, or rather its separate i^^- .'^'J" 
e^atenca, vanishes. It is inyeated with every right of sovereignty on one class of aUsn, ai^ir. 

Bulyeels, but there is another class of Bubjecls on which it ia incapable of separate '^'^ 

political aotioi), as any province or city of a Bonarchj or of au iudiviable republic. InflcpondenoB 
The majting of peace and war, the sending and receiving of ambassadors, generally all ™™*°^> 
that comes ivithln the department of International Law, will be reserved wholly to the govereizn on 
central power. Indeod, the very existence of the several members of the Union will 'o™" BobjcoM, 
be diplomadcally unknown to foreign nations, which wiil never be called upon to i3eal gt^icciistence 
with any power eicept the Central Qovemment. A Federal Union, in short, wilt unknown, 
form one State in i«latldn to other powers, but many States as regards its Internal 
admiuistration. This complete divJMOn of sovereignty, we may look upon as essential Sovf relgntj 
to the absolute perfection of the Federal ideal. But that ideal is one so very refined s'"!^"*'- 
and artificial, that it seems not to have been attMned more than four or five times in 
the history of the world. 

The chief " requisite " ia " Federal Government " or any other is, EeqnisHo in 
that a State should possess absolutely, indiviaibly, its Riyht of Command, nightqfom- 
Such a State is " on the one hand," " on tlie other hand," and on all 
hands, not only " wholly independent," but also perfectly free and sov- 
ereign. It can never " be subject to a common power," either in matters ^ jubj^it,"'"' 
"which concern the whole body," or any other matters. Never can a 
BOyereign be a-" subject." True is it that, " not aa a matter of privilege ■*■ *"''''■ 
or coaoession from any higbet power, but as a matter of absolute rigbt, 
by virtue of its inherent powers as an independent commonwealth," 
" each m.ember will fix for itself the laws of its criminal jurisprudence, 
and even the detMls of its political constitution." In every respect, in Bovereigbtj 
all the details of Government, does this " absolute right " of Sovereignty Bute— 
operate within the confines of the State ; and if it shall have joined with 
slater Sovereignties to manage some of their affairs by a Federal League, —ma fn a 
the same Sovereign Authority imparts the power to operate the machin- 
ery within its boundaries, ^eier can it be said under any circumstances, -never 
" the Sovereignty of the several members will cease," till those " mem- 
bers " " cease " to be States Neither on this planet or any other, is 
there " another sphere ia wluch its independence, or rather its separate a state'afnde- 
existence, vanishes," till it shall sleep the sleep that knows no waking, er voniBhes— 
"Invested with every rigbt of Sovereigntj ," not only on " one class of 
subjects," but on every cli%% a Sovereign State can never become "in- —never aa a 
capable of separate political action as anj province or city of a mon- P'"""""" 
archy, or of an indivisible Republic" It may delfgate to subordinates 
jointly with otlier Sovereignties, " the makmg of peace and war," and _B]ionia not 
other affairs that can be best conjointly conductpd but it is to be boped f^'j't^^nsuoa- 
it will never extend the delegation so far, as to include " generally aU '' ^'" 
that comes within the dopaitment of International Jjvw " The taking for 
granted that this has been done with these States, is the chief cause of 
complaint against our excellent Kent and Story, and others That great Sovereiimty 
" Central Power " is powerless, except as its limbs and muscles are ope- aiote. 
rated by the souls of these greatest moral persons, these sovereign 
States ; whereby, as one effect, they deputize some of their faithful liege ine msjesty 
eubjects, to go and visit kings and queens, tlie ordinary monarchs of earth. " ' 
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^"th-^^ "Indeed, the very eslstence of the several members of tlie Union will 
kHsie desir- i^g diplomatically unknown to foreign nations," not only hecauae they 

" will never te called upon to deal with any power except the Central 

Government," hut because of the august nnjc=tj of these Demociitic 
States, which severs them from contact, not onlv "diplomiti \llj hut 
every way, with common sovereigns. Mere Lrngs and queens ind em 
peiors, admit ambassadors and subjects into their immediate presence and 
Inviribio^ iLiis told converse with them ; but these Sovereignties of ours, hke the &ov 

uut of Deltj. ' "= ' 

ereignty of Heaven, withheld even from vision, only by delegates and 
humble subjects, condescend to hold mtercou^ie even with emperors 
themselves. And though invisible as Deity, invisible as is the soul, 
yet does the Sovereignty, the Sight of Command, operate withm tl e 
realms of these States, as does Jehovah throughout the universe , as 
the soul of man .moves his cords and muadei, his hands and feet, ?o do 
tho souls of these greatest moral persons operate tho legislative, j idi 
SMiVo(s,p,i62. ciaJ, executive, and other pacts of their bodies poli ic 
God's division GoD, too, has condescended to teach us in what should be the 
nfthoKiirftf Standard authority in International Law, that e^en with Him ill wise, 
all-perfect as He is, the exerdse of His SoverPignty had be^t he dn ided , 
and without any explanation of a subject too far beyond our com 
prehension to be understood, as to how He exists, one in three, and three 
in one,— for, if with all our efforts, wc cannot comprehend in any degree 
our own existence as a natural body, a spirituil body and a soul, three 
in one, and one in three, of what use to e'^plam to our fimte intellects the 
infinitely deeper mystery of Jehovah's existence — He merely declares 
the fact that he exists as one God in Thiee Persona ini that the eatrcwe 
of His Sovereignty is divided, part bemg in thp hands of the Fither, 
part in the Son, part in the Holy Ghost, yet does the Sight of Command 
belong absolutely, indivisibly, to the one Jehovah. When we come to 
consider Sovereignty, we shall see the excellent views of the judicious 
Hooker, on this interestin"; subject. 

"Well may weak, finite man imitate Infinite Wisdom in Government, 
the creature to the most intricate and difficult of all sciences ; but, as already observed, 
Ottaior. the sellishi ess of maa dismclmes him to dn est himself of any power of 

which he becomes possessed Hence an ea a difficulty with Mr. Free- 
difficult in ^*° ^ consideration of Federal sfo ipparently altogether overlooked, of 
monsrehj— its inadaptation to Monarcly Thii pievailsnot in Heaven's chosen form 
of Government a Democraov Notwithstanding these free Peoples are 
I of majesty so aug ist that no man can approach it, monarch 
though he be yet are they compelled to delegate the whole exercise of 
their Sovereignty The onlv question then i*!, as to i choice of parties 
to be employed , and this exercise of power, bemg one of the most self- 
aggrandizing things in nature, it becomes an interesting and important 
problem, how best to distribute the exercise, so as to establish a system 
of checks and balances to control every wheel and spring in the govern- 
mental machinery, and to keep it in its proper place and at its appro- 
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priate work. And, of all systems ev^er devised to accompliali this great f^o^th'^pBaef. 

desideratum, none will compare with Federalism With an undivided j'|"^'™ '^««''"' 

and indivisible, unaccountable and uncontrollahle Sovereignty, do thpse - g^ ' ^^. ■ ^— 

free Peoples require and appoint certain of their subjects to perform sucli employ sui.- 

and such duties. The Sovereignty must have its Agency to speak new ciai auuea. 

bodies into existence, and also to legislate, and it instructs its subjects how 

the persons are to be designated to these important duties. Others must 

serve their Sovereignty sa Judges of law, and of conduct infringing its 

prerogatives, an5 the subjects ara commanded how to appoint these ser- 

yants, most important safeguards of the People's Majesty. An Executive, 

too, must be chosen to see that the Sovereign will, expressed through 

these subordinate Agents, is duly performed ; and tho appointments of 

such other officials are provided for, as the Sovereignty of the People 

deems adequate for its protection and glory ; " for the punishment of evil- 1 1"'*"" ^\ '* 

doers, and for the praise of them that do well." 

Admirable, indeed, does this system appear to be for the accomplish- Tho sppsrent 
meat of its purposes, and all the Oitiaens being equally interested in pro- tLeeTaieiD. 
teotiag their iJiy^ of Command, keeping it inviolate, one would suppose 
that with mo^erite ^ense and 'ffeiil aiich a system would perpetuate itself 
But power his a terrible tendency to self aggrandizement and circum 
Btance.s favo ng a selfish adrot ilk intriguer not even tiie aicrel 
Right of Co xnand is secure agmst its usurp at on= "Wlien m the si dniwara 
sequel we come to look into the history of Eome the grandc t example pubirf'" ^"" 
of a Republic recorded in history we ihiJl see h>w eas ly Jul us and 
then Octavius Gt ar tra isformed tl e cu tas tlie Comn onwealth the ompil "" '*" 
Eepublic, into an empire, which m only the fourth re gn fi m the mem 
orable (Octaviua ) Augustan era, became a tyran ly under Nero France Also rnuiM. 
too, with its " Republic, one and indivisible," will show us, by example 
after example, how a Bonaparte can become possessed of the Sovereignty. 
Something else is wanted, effectively to preserve in a free People, its sov- 
ereign Right of Command, tlian the simple checks and balances afforded 
in a single Eepublic, 

This safety is secured more perfectly by Federalism, than by any Snftir Bfford- 
other means yet discovered, and probably nothing equal to it for that jam. 
important purpose can be devised. The danger in a true woXtTeia, polity, 
or EepubUc, a proper dvitas, or Commonv/ealtb, is, that some one man thb aifflcoitj 
or set of men will become possessed of the whole authority. The Right i^^' "^ ' 
of Command is mainly exercised by its Legislative part, and its Executive 
part ; the other parts, as the Judiciary, the power of taxing, &c., being so ^i^j^"" 
far subordinate, as to be usually controlled by those possessing the two 
former. The chief excellence of a Commonwealth is in the People hav- 
ing a controlling power in enacting their laws, as in the glorious days 
when Eotae was truly a dvitas. But a Cteaar could suborn the Legisla- 
tive, and controlling the two great powers of the Eepublic, he soon 
usurped, the Sovereignty, came into full possession of the Eight of Comr 
.majid, and changed the Eepublic into a Monarchy, though he and succeed- 
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iiorii'^i'eSer. ''^g Empeiors, to make the People tKink the cliaiige unimportant, still 
Biijmi desit- spote of the respuhlica and civiias. 

~ — ■ ••• Now Federalism appears to afford a perfect protection against this 
proteeis rascality. For a number of Commonivealths to divide the exercise of their 
aUoa— Right of Command to two entirely different sets of deputies, seems to 
-^in a Btafa render it absolutely impossible for any one man or set of men to usurp the 
entire Sovereignty. If the Executive in oue of these Republics could 
corruj^t and control its Legislative, which only has power in regard to 
certain affairs of home concern, others of chief consequence being dele- 
gated to the Federal Legislature ; and any usurper should dare to attempt 
to steal from the people their Right of Command, and control not only 
the parts of Sovereignty delegated to the Stale Agency, but those dele- 
f^MUeSatea S^***^ '•'^ ^he Federal Agency also ; the State has a sure safeguard in its 
*°afd"1i r- tl'"^P^<^' "f Union with sister- Sovereignties, which declares that " The 
pfliiun. United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and on. application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence." So import- 
ant was this regarded, that full, unrestricted power of coercion of a Sov- 
OMi^onBiiiio- erejgn State, is herein delegated to the Federal Agency, and it is the sole 
respect i^i which it has the least shadow of right to coerce. Should the 
time overcome, that one of these States reunited should reach suchadepth 
of corruption as to attempt to change the Gon-sanctioned form of a true 
Republic into any other, we shall have a new opportunity to display the 
superior excellence of Federalism, and triumphantly wHI it be vindicated. 
States a cafe- Then, too, suppose a Federal usurper should arise ; how ia he to he- 
i^BdetB^sBip- come possessed of the entire Right of Command in these States of ours ? 
Fortunately, at this most critical epoch in our history, we have in tho 
Executive ch^r of the States confederated, and in that of the States 
united, incorruptible patriots, who, whatever their failings, would guard 
as jealously the liberties of their Peoples, as did out Father, ■Washing- 
ton. But suppose it were otherwise, and taking advantage of the im- 
mense armies in the field, in either or both sections, an attempt were 
made to establish a military despotism. It has come too near to it in the 
Tie preaoiit North, nowithstanding the honesty and integrity of our President — far 
£c"* '° P"*" neater than any other two years in our history will ever witness, 1 trust; 
yet has subversion of liberty not been intended, and any one acquainted 
with Abraham Lincoln as well as is the writer, knows that he does not 
Tte wrongs mean to infringe a single right of a single Citizen; and when he has had 
ed when up- time and opportunity to look into these rights, and sees how outrageously, 
unnecessarily they have been violated, in spite of the wise protections 
put about them, no one in the land will he more anxious to make atone- 
ment for tlie wrongs done ; none will be more solicitous than he to take 
A real nsorps- effective measures to protect against such lamentable, infamous attempts 
bo sueooBsfui. in future. But suppose, instead of President Lincoln, we had General 
(I would like to write tho name mstead of the dash, but it is not 
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expedient), what could lie do, with even these immense armies of a million Ij^thTreaBc- 
of men ? Of whom are these armies composed ? Not, as the South «'^™ ^esh-- 
suppose, of foreigners, but, as the statistics show, in a large majority, of — — " — ' 
native-horn Americans. They are possessed of the inestimahle privilege 
of Citizenship, wliich we are soon to consider. Would it be easy to bring 
such men to consent to overthrow their free institutions, to establish a 
despotism ? Suppose even this could be done ; Federahsta stili has an 
abundant safeguard, in the existence of these thoroughly organized State 
Goyeraments, with their full control of the militia, the People them- 
selves ; of those who are citizens, or hope soon to he citizens, of these 
ixee St&tQs, fellow citizens of this Republic of States. The very prince 

cf fiends himself . in the shape of General , or any other general, 

could never become possessed of the Might of Command in these free 
-Statesj. till they should have become such sinks of corrupfion, as that 
.even the most despotic tyranny would prove a blessing is removing the 
plague spots from, existence. 

. 1 To.develope the advantages of Federalism, is an almost endless task, impo^ie 
It is the chief point jn the whole of this work, and even to indicate them cicveinpihe 
is impossible in this compend. The object has been in the foregoing redemlism. 
remarks rather to. show how little the subject has been and is compre- 
hended ; the difficulty lying, as it appears to me, in losing all knowledge 
of "that foundation," "that root," that bears up all " the statelineas," Bionofit. 
" the goodlineas," that preSminently characterize Federalism — the Sov- 
EBEiBNTY, the Eight of Command, wielded by free Peoples. And our 
judgment is sadly at fault, if these able and excellent writers, Lord f^^^q™!' 
Brougham and Mr, Freeman, do not become the most earnest and suc- 
cessful seekers of "that foundation," "that root," of which we have lest 
knowledge. None will more rejoice than they in discovering the true ^'^"'^^ °' 
secret of Anglo-Saxon success in Government, on this side the Atlantic ; 
which, in the event of another attempt by Britain's monarchs to over- Tn eiaminB 
throw the People's rights, as iu the Stuart reigns, would result in the Britons, 
abolishing of Monarchy, the redivision into the old States, and their 
Union ill a Federal Eepublic. The true principles of this JRigkl of Com- 
mand .need only to he. understood, as taught by Grotius down to Yattel, 
and -that, if once forfeited by the Sovereign, from violating her or his 
sacred trust, it again reverts to the People, and will there be perma- 
nently kept ; and then no Monarch of Britain will he so unwise as to en- 
deavor to' revoke powers delegated by the Crown to its faithful subjects, 
and :the exercise of which, it is best for Monarch and People, should con- 
tinue to be entrusted to subordinate agents, as hj custom has been long 
established ; the source of authority, the-.flt^A( of Command, being never- 
theless in the Monarch, according to the terms of the'grant by the Peo- 
ple, through their duly elected representatives, the Convention Parlia- 
ifient, in 1688, to 'William, Prince of Orange, and Maiy, his wife, 'Wil- 
liam being really the monarch. 

To Anglo-Saxons here and at home, the basis and excellences of 
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y th^p'S* Federalism is the most important and interesting of all earthly subjects, 
aiisn. icsir- W'e shall find that European -writers haTe correctly tmdetstood that we 

■■■■ - ■■ were no consolidated State, hut a Federal Eepublic ; and in proving this, 

Angir>-s..ioiis and eatabliaHng the excellenoea of Federalism, we shall not only have 
Psderaiism. the benefit of quotations from Lord Brougham and Mr. Freeman, but 

from M. Guiaot, Lacroix, Necker, an.d others. 
u^Tpnifrr of ^'-' ot'^^r country oa the globe affords such diversity of soil, of cli- 
Scfy'iha""^" ™^'^i °f productions, as that of these thirty-four States. Could they be 
ivoriii. p,j(.g again united in a polity of polities, we could, in the language of 

Aristotle, defy the world. But this very diversity in nature creates a 
moraia^* '" diversity in interests and in chaiacter. To adapt our institutions and 
laws to this diversity, is of prime importance, that all Citizens may con- 
scientiously and religiously stand by and uphold their Government. Only 
on a few subjects of Government should we so agree, that it would he de- 
DiimiUof sirahle to commit them to the caje of a joint Agency; but they happen 
Govotmaent. to be SO consequential and weighty, that tlieic conduct has already-given a 
character and dignity to the Government of these States united, that has 
made it honored and respected throughout the world. AH other inter- 
eats and concerns not specifically delegated to the joint Agency, are re- 
»M°noi*^pun- served to the separate Sovereignties. And we have no right, in any 
«het.'°' ""' way, to interfere with a Confederate State, more than with Eussia, So 
that by means of Federalism, we can have all the advantages of a Union 
with States affording this immense diversity of production^, of character, 
and of institutions, without the slightest responsibility for whit may be 
deemed wrong in their individual management Important as is the 
Sni^Sfm ^li ^"'°" of all these States to tJie North, condemnmg 'slavery as many of 
UinHonh. our Citizens will doubtless continue to do, we have no resource to secure 
the one and allow toleration of the other, but our Federal System. Most 
earnest FedeTalists should we all be in the North, 

I 11, — To THE Noeth: Importance of Uhion amono ourseltes. 

Prfsent di.is- We need to study into the principles of our Government, not only as 
Moitii! ° an indispensable means to a new Federal Union with the South ; equally 
important is it to obtain unanimity of sentiment in the North. Divided 
into war Democrats and peace Democrats, conservative Republicans and 
radical Republicans, and of various shades, we are not with proper vigor 
Womnst Blip- ^"PP*''^'"? our Government, which we must do, despite the wrongs of 
PJ'^™J^''"°' Administration. The latter we can change as we deem necessary; the 
former must be maintained. To examine the nature of our Union, and 
nrincinics"" II ^^° principles of ita Government, thereby learning the rights and wrongs 
nniia ua. qJ tliggg States, concerning which we are so at variance even among our- 
selves, will, it appears to me, unite us almost as one man. 
w'oiMn™ ^^ know not the strength of bands that encircle this Union. The 

tnods. pledge of pact and faith is strong, yet may that be broken, and as Pufen- 

dorf shrewdly remarks : 
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Although the argument of Mr. Hobbes whidi we have here endeayored to refute, !,^J;.T° "■* 
does Dot perform the seiriee he intends it for; that ia, does not take off the validity muai iave 

of pacU in a no^aro? itate ; yet ia m some measure capable of good use, inasmuch »s P."'"°' 

we may draw from it the following rules of prudence-, Never to depend much on a jtr^nger than 
nt, but when we linow that the interest of the other party is cf 



perfonnance of it, as weii as our own ; and that upon default he is liliely to euirer j^^^^g. 



le greater evil or inconvenience, than he can incur by standing to the agreemoDt. 
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Aa we pursue this investigation, we shall discover that each one of c™ 
tliese Sovereignties ia one of the parties to the compact of the Constitu- atati 
tion, whereby a Federal Agency has been created for the joint conven- tory. 
ience of these sovereign States. One of the duties of this Agency, is to 
hold ia trust for the Sovereigns some of their property. These British 
Colonies, which afterward became free States, had large areas, much too 
extensive for a single Republic, and with great generosity they severally by^^ms'si'BWi 
ceded their proprietary right in their surplus territory to the Unit 
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States. Whether the State Agencies, the Legislature' and the Ess 

tive, could do more than this, will appear in the investigation ; probably 

they could not. But this joint proprietary right created a strong liga- Aiigsmont of 

ment. of Union between the Sovereignties, with regard to which Mr. 

Cuttia with excellent judgaient remarks : 

A confederacy of States, which had become posaeaaed of such a common property, CuuTia' ^^»f^ 
was thus tound together by an interest, the luBgiiitude and foree of which cannot guSititm, i, 
n^ be easily estimated. The Union might incur fresh dangers of dissolution, aflcr ^^■ 
the war had ceased ; ila frame of government and its legislative power might prove 
wholly inadequate to the nadonal wants in time of peace ; the public faith might be 
prostrated, and the national arm enfeebled ; still, wiiiie tbo Confederacy stood as the 
gireat trustee of property large enough for the acoommodatioaof an empire, a security 
existed against its total deatnietion. No Stale could withdraw from the ConfcdcmtJon, 
without forfeiting ita interoat in this grand public domain; and no human wisdom 
could devise a satisfactory distribution of property ceded as a common fund for the 
common benefit of sovereign States, without any fixed ratio of interest in the respective 
beneliciarieB, and without any clear power in the govemmetit of the Confederation to 
deal with the trust itself. 

The original thirteen States, by these cessions, became possessed in statesprnprfe- 
cominon, not only of the ownership of the land, the payment for which of tio land, 
waa to go into the common treasury, but to an equal share in all the iion, Ik. 
privileges and benefits of that territory, as the navigation of its rivers, 
free ttade with the inhabitants who were to settle it as the Indian title 
became extinguished, &c. Out of this common territory have all the new ^ny, gtatf, 
States east of the Mississippi (Florida excepted) been formed ; but no one mit'iediii'ioih* 
of the Peoples resident in any of the areas or Territories, as they are com- '^'°''"'~ 
monly called, has been recognized as having a free and independent State 
existence, except to be admitted into the Union, and then at once bind- 
ing itself to the compact of the Constitution. And though each new _^^a, p„j„ 
State has been admitted to full equality in all the rights and benefits of "' '^»'"^- 
the Union with the older Confederates, I discover nothing in the acts of ah rights nut 
admission implying any surrender of any one entire preexisting right in rendered'io'i.t. 
that Territory to the State individually ; and even had the attempt been 
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Ij'^'tir" "'* ™^^^ '^y Congress, tlie act ■would be void for lack of authority, no dele- 
must huTe gation for ttat purpose being found in ita power of attorney, the Coa- 

stitution. The new State giving its assent to the Constitution, upon 

admission into the Union, is, indeed, a pledge to sustain tte old rights of 
the Sovereignties, and discharge faithfully the obligations, new to it, 
incurred by coming into the Union. 
WMnL^h^ Had Virginia, for instance, remained in the Union, what a wrong and 

imnois Be«a- injustice would have been done her, had Ohio, or any of the five States 
formed out of her Northwest Territory, seceded from the Confederacy. 
EifihtB of vit- Not only was a large part of it hers by charter, but in the Eevolutionary 
Horiiiwcfli. contest, properly exercising her Sovereign Power of peace and war (it 
not having then been delegated to the Federal Agency), she sent out an 
expedition under Greneral George Eogers Clarke, which took Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes ; so tliat her title by charter was strengthened by right 
of conquest, and in "78 she organized her entire area west and north of 
the Ohio into- a county by the name of Illinois, How unjust the treat- 
ment toward Virginia, remaining in the Union, had Illinoia attempted to 
secede, and unc[uestionabIy would our mother have had the right to pre- 
Tfrgfniu's vent it if she could, even by war. Yet Virginia, after her liberal ces- 
iiiUh«*8[Bwi" eion, for winch she cannot be too highly praised, had no right in that ter. 

ritory, not equally shared by eveiy member of the Confederacy. 
Tie lontsiana Let US again glance also at the Louisiana purchase, which will be 
mo" vea'to it. more fully considered in Part IIL The far-sighted Jefferson knew that 
ere long great States would arise within our domain east of the Father 
of Waters, to which the free navigation of the Mississippi would be of 
incalculable importance. "We believed we had a natural right to it, 
tlibugh contested by Spain ; but of that power we had no fear, and had 
she resisted our equality of rights, we could easily have enforced them. 
But Spain transferred this colony to France, whose greater power Would 
have made a war to sustain our rights more calamitous. Besides, we 
specially deplored a contest with our kind and faithful ally in the Eevo- 
lutionary war, and Bonaparte wanting money, ajid we the Louisiana 
Kglita in it province, a trade was made, and these States united, became the joint 
Md'^uSiy' proprietors through their Federal Agency of the tract between the Mis- 
BtaSl'" '"* sissippi and the Pacific Ocean. And, whereas some antecedent rights 
might be imagined still to pertain to the original States that ceded the 
territory east of the Mississippi, none could be laid to the territory west. 
The rights of each of the States united, were precisely equal at the date 
of cession. 
Aisobynsw Since that date, new States have been organized east of the Missis- 

sippi, and admitted into the Confederacy, and with parity of rights with 
the older members. And not only so, but in this very Louisiana pur- 
chase, the inhabitants of which, from the mouth to the head waters, of the 
Mississippi, were united as one People, or colony or province, and had 
Btatda formed Common lights and interests in the whole territory, that have never been 
ehoa* ''.^"'* surrendered; out of this territory have numerous States been formed and 
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admitted into our Union, which also have been granted equality in all the |{"'th1^''^' 

lights of tlie older Confederates, Are these States likely to relinquish g^'foi^" 

their riffhts in the territory below them, if hy any honorable ineans they Are these 

, , „ riglits to 1» 

can he preserved i sBrtendered t 

From my knowledge of the West, I judge they will not surrender ^?™"'" "if 
these important rights if they can avoid it. A residence here from hoy- iec ihem. 
hood, and an active participation in its biisiness concerns, and a wide 
acquaintance, enable (no to speak miderstandingly on this subject. Never 
will the States in the Mississippi Valley abandon their rights in the terri- 
tory below them. , Neither will tlie East. The rights of the "Western ^J-U' 'lio 
States in the South are more prominent, and their.loss would be a greater 
evil, yet are they no stronger than those belonging to Maine and New 
Jersey, Tiiese common rights are indeed a boad of Union ; and let na 
investigate and understand them, and not only will the States East and 
West be even more firmly knit together in our struggle to preserve them, 
but all out Citizens, except the little nest of fanatical Abolitionists, will 
be rmited as one man for our defence. Let UB know our rights, and, 
knowing, dare maintain. 

Let Jeffersonian Democrats study this great question of the rights of JeiTcrsoniaii 
these sovereign States, Never, till the last two years, did lerpset to bo stmiy hispriu. 
a friend and admirer of Jefferson, He was not immaculate, and made 
important mistakes, more, however, in theory than practice ; but I find 
he was indeed one of our most valuable statesmen. On a scroll 
headed Washington, no name seems more worthy to follow nest than fo^^™iiip'' 
Jefferson ; and our highest obligations to this learned and excellent ""■ 
man, rest mainly upon his undying confidence in Republicanism, and His Jfj^|,J]*™ 
firm, unyielding determination to preserve the Federal Union of these 
States, and prevent consolidation. Properly did he and his party take 
the name ot BepuUican, though they were aa truly Federal as any in the 
!an3. And youl sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, of the conquering you.EfpnWi- 
hoat of patriots under the lead of Jefferson, in that critical period of our your lemrfot in 
history ; you 1 especially who bear the same political name, so honored FcdenJiam. 
and honorable in Jefferson, let me beg yoii to study into the principles of 
your revered apostle. Nothing there will you discover to justify the gross 
usurpations of your chosen leaders, precisely the dangers the fethers 
feared, and which caused the chief opposition to the present Constitution. 
Nor will the war be found a justifying cause of these wrongs. Every 
true Eepublican will be a Federal Republican, as was Jefferson, when he 
understands the term. 

Let us, too, sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of the conquered w F awai 
host of Federalists, study into the history and principles of our Union u F ueri 
and Government, and lay our equal claim to patriotic blood, with those 
wlio were successful, owing to the division between the great leaders, 
Adams and Hamilton. Most of them were true to the honorable name 
they bore, Federalists indeed and without guile, though a few were Con- The FcdonJ- 
Bolidista, not having confidence in the binding nature of a Federal League, irts. 
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lfOTth'^°w''" '^'^^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ '" Eepublican Democracy. But even the Consolidista were 
must have none the less sincere and patriotic, and we are immensely indebted to 
them for obtaining tlie requisite grants of authority to give vigor and 
power to the Federal arm ; and the great majority of the EepnblicaJi 
opponents, were in sentiment precisely wliat their name indicated, JPed- 
Our deBertion traJ. And though the differences in that day, as we shall see, were more 
priociijies, in theory than practice, and owing in a good degree to the misuse of 
words, yet we have less knowledge, morn errors in language, and have 
run BO much farther astray in theory, that we have been led into funda- 
Hsd thosa Mental errors in practice. Never would Samuel Adams, Parsons, Han- 
anSclpiiua, cock, Sullivan, Ames, Dana, Sumner, Thacher, and the other patriots of 
biS^verbeca Massachusetts, have ratified the Federal Constitution, could they have 
n u tjnioa. ^^^^ down the vista of many centuries, that such usurpations would be 
enacted, as have characterized this Administration, in the first century of 
our Government. The little majority of nineteen votes wonld never have 
been given by that Commonwealth, had these tyrannical acts been fore- 
seen ; nor would assent have been given in most of the other States. 
kn"w^tiie '" "^^ ^^'^ '^^ '°^ better informed with regard to the views and motives 

tito'^i'^ """ "^ ^^^ fathers, and very agreeable will it be for the few who are familiar 
with the debates in the Constitutional Convention, preserved by Madison, 
and for which we owe him an immense debt of gratitude, and with the 
Their debutes, debates in the State conventions of ratification, to ran over the important 
parts. To those who have never studied them, it is an imperative duty, 
in order to learn what Government wo have, why it should be preserved, 
and by what means. These debates afford most important instruction, with 
which every Citizen should be familiar , and, howei er the work maj be 
— lo bo com- performed, one of the moat important iftempts in this compilition will 
II, be that of Part II, The Constitution, m which th" chipf parts of the de 

bites, not only Madi'son's and those compiled by Elhott, but others that 
I miy bo able to obtain, will be arranged under their appropriate clause 
lubjcou. of the Conatitution For instance, m discussing, " "We, the Pet pie of the 
United States ordain and establish thi? Constitation," the remarka 

and the facts concerning it tmII be brought together, ^o see what was 
designed, and what was done So the discussions and facts concerning 
the Senate, when brought in juxtapo ition, will enable every reader to 
decide for himself, whether the desire was to make one State out of the 
Thirteen, or to keep the Thirteen States each sovereign, free, and independ- 
CompHing ^^t' Then the frequent references to the Principles of Government in 
tan^trJn'y"' Pm' I. derived chiefly from Grotius, Pufendor^ Vattel, Burlamaqui, and 
dedde'win't'i Montesquieu, will enable every Citizen to judge for himself, what Gfovern- 
Goi™™ n n w have, and whether it is worth perpetuating. lb will not be 
n a o the present purpose, to discuss every point in the Constitu- 
on and only the chief will be taken ; but these will draw together the 
P D n n houghts in the Constitutional Convention, and also in the Con- 
JJomoiTB. ns f ratification, and the contemporaneous discussions. The nu- 

futhcrs. me 13 memoirs, too, of the fathers, contain important letters and valu- 
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aHe information,' extracts from -which -will aid to elucidate difficult points, |"-,j,'^''„'g* 
and supply information which everybody ought to have, yet which few gyf^^J"'''' 
ever see. The Tolmnes will not only he found inatmctive and profitable, ^^^^ ^^ , 
hut deeply interesting, for, with the exception of my lucubrations, they ^gj,^™'^;^, 
will be filled, to a great extent -with choice extracts from hundreds of vol- tmota- 
mfiea of eminent literary merit. 

There is one invaluable work, however, The Ftederalisl, which will ^'^^'^^'l' 
be little quoted ; or rather, it must nearly all he quoted. Says Hamil- ^™'**- 
ton, in the first paragraph of the introductory number : 

AFTER an unequiyooal eiperienee of the inefficaej of the subsJating Fcedcral Hamjw^ 
GoTernment, 70U are etillcd upon to deliberate ona new ConsUtntion for the United d. p. i.H.p.]. 
Stales of America. The subject speaks its own importance, comprehending in its 
consequences, nothing leEB than the ciiatenoe of the UNION, the safety and the welfare 
of (he parts of whieh it is coniposed, the fate of an empire, in many respeols, the 
moat mteresliDg in the world. It has been freqoently remarlied, that it seems to have Tha question 
been reserved to the people of this country, by thdr conduct and example, to decide ," hoci"t^' 
the important question, whether societies of men are really capable or not, of cstab- or mkh «ould 
liahing good Government from reSeotion and choice, or whether they are forcrer ernmenl. 
destined to depend, for their political constitutions, on accident and force. If there be 
any truth in the remark, the crisis, at which we are arrived, may with propriety be 
regarded as the iera in which, that decision is to bo made ; and a wrong election of the 
part we shall act, may, in ihia view, doaerve to be conadered as the general misfortune 
of mankind. 

The question in. that day was undoubtedly, not whether this '"^^Ji^.^^^S' 
people of the United States could institute a Government, bat whether erai. 
" those Societies of men," these sovereign States, could perform that great 
work. From that extract to the end of the volume, is it true in the main 
to the principles its title forcibly indicates. And it is because reference 
must he made to almost its every page, that it is not deemed best to 
occupy space in these volumes with many extracts, particularly as a new pa^,on>sBew 
and corrected edition is now in press. Both the new and the Hallow eU ""'^'"'' 
edition will be referred to by page 01 by chapter, so that each reader A cnpy of ths. 
must get the Il'ederalist, if he would understand these volumes ; and if must be ob- 
he win obtain it immediately, and study it thoroughly, it will be an ex- 
cellent means of preparation to understand our governmental system. 
The chief point of dissent in these volumes from the teachings of the These toIodimi 
^deralist will he, concerning Madison's idea of "national" features in^puTsiiM" 
the Constitution, which, it will appear, Hamilton had 'shown m the Con- nr^featurei"" 
stitutional Convention, were truly Federal, as he docs again m the 3/hd- 
eralist; and which, more remarkable still, Madison hjmself admitted to 
be Federal, not only in the Constitutional Convention, but alao in the 
Federalist. 

iThora are numerous lei 
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^^rth^" ""^ Having learned from uuquestlonalDle documents, precisely wliat Goy- 

tniiat lava emment we liave ; examined our wrongs both of the North ajid of the 

. South, which wUl prove that it is not the principle of Federalism which. 

enJIsm oiiMed has caused our difficulties, but our desertion of it in every instance ; we 
muat then in the sequel bok a little mto other Govemmpnt's in order to 
Bon e on CI apprerij,te our own Rome w 11 speak strongly to u m bel alf of the 
ofiedoniiLm Federal princple aa we see how eisilj m a sinf,lo Stato a Juliua or 
Octa^ lus Oajsar under favorm;, circumstances can become possessed of 
Fi^'h Ee ^^^ feovere gnty «iud m trumpet tones will the Eepiblic one and mdi 
P"''""- viwlle of Frince warn us of the ro k of consoh lation on wh^h she 

The Brtt sb ^P^ ' "^^^ "^^ '^^'^ Government will htve been fully d scu^^ed and lis 
GoTeroment many and great excellences considered and at the sime time its utter 
_ . , m applicability to us will be apparent The when we shall ha'^ e exam 
Cimfadarac e( med the Confelerate examples of tfe Hehiews the Greel s, the Dutch 
and Swiss, and observe the impro\ emeats we have m^de and may yet 
make we shall come to a d^tern inifion Itrit to mamttim oirm^ttu 
tions and our Un on so wisely e'^tal I shed bj o ir f thers un It Brov 
dential lirecf on 
Onr^oi * Certain it it, it seems to me that no Amerlc^^ patriot can nlerstand 

rwlerallBin. ttese things, and not be a firm Federalist, wlietker he has confidence in 
free Governments or not. However earnestly we might desire a change, 
we must adhere to the system of our fathers, and let well enough 
ALONB. Despotism or Federalism is our only alternative, 
Anoilier pollt- 'W'e must orgauiae one more political party. The word Democrat 
Leedod. does not express what we want. "We never could endure simple Democ- 

racy, in which the People do all things themselves. We operate by Eep- 
We nro nil Ko- resentatives, which is Eepublican. We are therefore all Republicans, 
and why not call ourselves what we are ? Few wish that we should be 
a single Republic, a consolidated State, If not, and "Union is desired, it 
WcBremostij must be a Federal Union. There is no other. We are therefore nearly 
5s. ^jj pgijgfalista, and, being all Bepubhcans, why not take .to ourselves the 
Anewpirtf of "^ppropnite party name of Federal Republican? Thus uniting the 
PDBLioit.9 soni, giand'Ons, and great-grandsons of all the patriots in the North, who 
struggled for supremacy at the beginning of this century, under the rival 
names of Federalist and Eepublican; joining not only in name but in 
heart inscribing upon our banner — Our Fedebal Republic, with all 
ITS EIGHTS AND INSTITUTIONS, shall we go forth to certain victory. 
ErroM M lo How differently will this war be waged when we ascertain its true 

nature and object 1 Many suppose it to be, on the part of the North, a 
It !< not war to subdue " rebels " ; a war of conquest and of subjugation. It is no 
^beia." such thing, as the examination will prove. The Confederates are no 
" rebels," according to the proper acceptation of the word. Rebellion is 
ToDB'i John- defined "insurrection against lawful authority," meaning, of course, within 
DiB, EioH- the boundaries of that authority, for we have learned from Story that 
laws have no power beyond. Had citizens of the Southern States begun 
war at Sumter prior to their ceasing to acknowledge the " lawful author- 
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ity" of the Government of the Uuitod States, it wonld have heeu rebel- i'^ihT" *''" 
lion. But they had cast off the authority of the United States, and y^"/''* 
assumed that of the Confederate States, and so far from their soldiers ■■ - ■ — - 

being rebels in fighting the United States, they would have been rebels In "rebcuion." 
against the Confederate States, had tbey not obeyed the mandate, and Wa arc in war 
attacked that fort. We are at war with the Federal Republic of the fuden.io 
Confederate States. 

We are in no war of aggression, as we shall see, but in one of de- The -sst at- 
fence. Our carrying it into the enemy's country, does not make it a war 
of conquest and of subjugation. We can take it where we have power, 
and still is it jWf and defensive, until we have secured our rights jeopar- _fnr Btata- 
dized by the attack. "We are fighting for State rights, the rights of these ^ 
Sovereignties, of which the South are endeavoring to despoil us by force 
of arms. Adopting the contrary and wrong idea, malriiig us the attack- oarwrongBo- 
ing, aggressive party, has been the most effective means of consolidating fbe'loato— 
the South, and no wonder is it they have united so heartily for the defence 
of tlieir hearthstones and their every right, which from our own gasconad- 
ing declarations they have beheved endangered. And while the foolish — ™a aitWsd 
bombast has united our opponents, it has divided ourselves. The people 
of the North rallied, in the beginning of this contest, almost as one man, 
to defend our Government, unjustly, unnecessarily assailed ; to protect 
our tights in the Union. Though not well understanding the theory, the Tha people 
practical good sense of the people, as we shall frequently have occasion tice it not in 
to observe, has kept them in the path of duty. Despite the mismanage- 
ment, the want of plan and purpose, the disgraceful folly, the iniquitous 
usurpations of the Federal Agency, the people have nobly stood by onr —hsTe noWy 
Government and their State rights; and when some master hand shall G""'r1,'l^*St.' 
portray this grand, subject as it deserves, a stronger confidence than ever ['„"jjB*orr'nreo( 
will he given, at home and abroad, in the adaptation of our Governments ^o^"'*'™" 
to these Peoples, and of these Peoples to self-Government. The victims 
of outrageous usurpation, of infernal tyranny, even in this land of strong 
s to protect the people from oppression, their rights from tres- 
j neither the victims nor their sympathizing friends have precisely 
1 the theory of their wrongs, though they have learned full well 
the practice is most unbearable. Patiently or impatiently have wrongs 
been borne, which the fathers never anticipated would be possible, and 
which had they foreseen, this Government had never existed. In spite 
of their wrongs, have they generally sustained their Government. Not- -^e nie not <n 
withstanding the errors of Administration, endeavoring to change the qqPE^apiJ snS^ 
character of the war from one of defence into one of conquest, have the ^"^^'"^ 
people rallied for the support of their Government. At least two thirds, 
probably seven-eighths of the Northern people, have no desire to subdue 
the South, any further than is necessary to reestablish the just rights of 
these sovereign States, yet have they had to fight in armies vauntingly 
and lyingly termed armies of conquest and of subjugation. 

Precisely where the philosophic De Tocqueville thought was our chief 
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ItStb^" ""' danger of failing, iiave we proved ourselves strongest ; ia the power of the 
lo^^hiiva Federal Government to conduct a wai. In tie South has it been well de- 

— -^ monatrated, amid all the difGcuItica and emharrassmenta of organizing anew 

BBo^g where Government ; but under the circumstances, ia it still more remarkable in 

De-TocqQB' 

Yiiie thought the North. The repeated checkings of enlistmentj the attempted change 

from a war of defence to one of conquest, and the many incidental follies, 

have checked the enthusiasm witli which the people first rallied ; yet has 

the sober judgment, the sound sense, the firm resolution, that should 

characterize free Peoples, kept them steady to their purpose and to duty. 

Aiimnstsindy From the President down, must we all study into principles, and 

pieB. learn our rights and the character of this war, and thus we shall unite 

ourselves and divide the Confederates. There is not a copperhead Demo- 

aiskonorabiB crat in the North, as true Union men are derisively called, wlio wants 

^™*^' peace on any other terms than those of honor and the maintenance of 

-TtieNintiinot every State right. Not a word have any of us to say for peace, till the 

apeu pe» . g^j^jij ■^^^^_ \'^_ ^j^g g^gj gjgp toward peace and reunion, is the most vig- 

TigOTOMivsr oroua proaecution of the war; and if half a million more troops were 

wHiKd. called at once into the field, it would be the best peace measure, Thia 

can be done, and the people will rally under their banners with the same 

S^rfea.^ hearty enthusiasm that characterized the beginning of the conflict, if 

rulera and people will study into and understand tbe principles of our 

Government, 

A-ehsnj^ ne- But to have this unanimity among ouraelvea, the war must he diSer- 

eonduot at tiio ently conducted. If in a just, defensive war, let us wage it accordingly. 

The destruction of private property has been immense and unnecessary, is 

contrary to every principle of International Law, and most disgraceful to 

us. Never will the South propose peace, until wo reform in our mode 

of warfare. There seems not to be the least conception of private rights, 

and continually are such paragraphs published, as the following from the 

Richmond .Enquirer of May 15, 1863 : 

Th» 'Sara There is eTidently ta be an active summer campaign. The plan of the enemy 

uS^wMftcI' ^^'""^ ''' ^^ *o keep our attention constantly e^dted at every point at once, so that no 
part of our itliole wide frontier may be freed from the urgent immudiate appreheiision 
of an attack. Then they can strike nhere they tbiok out tino is iTcakcst, or nhere 
RiciinoxD oar defenders are least prepared, and if repulsed they can retire and direct a blow at 
IftraSSafls ^"^^ other quarter. In the meantimo they can bag much plunder and cause oraoh 
' sorrow, and heart-break our people by espeditions through thiulj peopled regions 
destitute of troops. They can also forco more and more of our people within their 
lines to take their hated oath for a quiet life and to save their property fiwn confisca- 
tion. Thus they can both demoralize and rob us within our owa borders, preparing 
all the while for serious assaults, and delivering them just when they are ready and 
where they choose. 
Aotfcity of tha It is hard to say at what point they are most active just now. If one looks Soutb- 
aottt. westward it would seem that the State of Mississippi is the region of moat extensive 

operations. Immense armies are gathering in and around Vioksburg, and while 
preparations are in progress for a new assault upon that place, the back country ia 
devastated and the people plmidered by cavalry raids ; but at the very same moment 
Charleston is kept on the jui vive by energetic preparations for another attack by sea 
or land, or both at once. The otyect may be only to prevent General Beauregard 
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from aending away any of Ihe troops wMch now defend Charleston. At tEe same f-^^' f"'*''^ 
fnelant Biiniaide threatens East Tennessee ; and Hooker, largely reinforced, is ex- must 1,8,0 

peoted to cross the Eappahannock somewhere or anywhere from Culpepper to Port ^"^°°t j 

Royal, to keep some of our forces employed in the defence of Eiohmoiid. Keinforcenieala 

are sent to Fortress Monroe, and lest any part of the country should [not ?] have to 

reast, the enemy's gunboata are har^ang North Carolina. In Ihc Raleigh Progreis, 

of the 13th inst., we read "guuhoats continue to prowl up and down, tie Chowan and 

Perquimans riyera." They steal negroes, silver ware, jewelry, and everything Uiey IVLatweateaJ. 

can lay their hands on, and have broken up a number of fisheries. They stole some 

four thousand dollars' worth of jewelry from a man named Cook, breaking up his 

iiimiture and committing other depredations. In one instance they entered a soldier's 

house and broke up his crockery and furniture, &C. Five or six thousand Yankees 

are reported in Plymouih. and several gunboats are in the Sound. There is no enemy 

at Edenton or Elizabeth City. They recently burned a mill on the Chowan river, the 

property of Mr. Haje, atuated a mile below Winton. Some persons entertain the 

idea that the forces at Plymouth meditate an expedition up the Roanoke. 

The great numbers of the enemy's forces and the multitudes of their ahippiag Our pouwr ad- 
wake it easy for them to carry on ^multaneously all these operations, and they do not °"™''' 
care for delay, for it is our people who are suffering, not theirs. The longer this ^^^ (ihlsct 
style of warfare l^ta the greater will bo Iho mesa of plunder carried North. The plonder. 
more of oiv mills, machine shops and railroads they will have destroyed, the more of 
our national resources they will have ruined and wasted, and the better chance they 
will have for an irresistible advance at laat. They are in no hurry. Last year, indeed, jn ^g bairj. 
there was urgent hoete to get the rebellion crushed in thirty days, or in ninety. Kow 
we hear much less of that vehement urgency, and the whole Yankee nation seems to 
have laid out its accounts for war as the settled business of life rather than consent to J j'i,''ri'' ***" 
peace and separation. They are perfectly willmg to fight upon the present system for 
twenty years or forty. They are willing, durii^ all that time, to go on submittijig l» 
Buch defeats as they have Bustaincd at Fredericksburg and on the Rappahannock, ■Wodonntie- 
becaase by these defeats they lose not a foot of ground — they lose nothing hut men, ^ ostesla. 
and men are of less value to them than to us. To kill one thousand Southern soldiers 
they would bo willing at any Ome to sacriSee five thousand Hessians to sustain a 
ropulsG, which they wotild, however, represent as "a mere retreat foe strategic rea- 
sons," and rather honorable than otherwise, and they would regard the transaction as 
a rather paying one on the wholo. 

One thousand gallant Southern lives lost to ua, are ill balanced by the killing of Our niiject to 
five thousand of their base hirelings. Jackson alone la a dearer loss to as than "„ "]i nnt jj. 
Hooker and his whole one hundred and fifty thousand would bo to them, and then a long war. 
they speculate that it may be Lee's turn, next or Longstreet's, and that at any rale 
they are killing ns slowly off, and they are, in the meantime, stealing much and 
ruining more \ and tb^r women and children are safe at home, many of them dressed 
better than ever before in ihe Spoils of our homes, while Confederate women and 
children are routed out of house and homo and chased like wild beasts. In short, if 
we can endure this war for the nest half century they can, and they will wish ns joy 
of our victories and our glory. We urge nothing, suggest nothing, hint nothing — 
only state the facta. Such is the policy of the enemy — such is his calculation— such 
is his interest and intent. 

No doubt tlie wrongs ate often mucli exaggerated, but very many are, Oar aimisB 
alas 1 too true. An infamous wrong to the wkole North is it, that its armies grnce, inuaaa 
should be made to bring us contumely and diagrace, instead of glory and tteHortbl^ 
renown. Were we in a war of conc^uest, the consequences of our miscon- 
duct would not he so deplorable. Eapine and burning of public libraries, Deitnirtian ot 
State houses and private dwellings, might bo necessary to subdue an p''''P*'*?~ 
obstinate foe ; but not in such a war as this. No matter that recom- 
pense ia to he made for the property destroyed ; much of it, money can 
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^Ska^ve' ^^^^'' replace. The destruetioa of private papen, anil of historical docu- 

S^n'^"' iiionta in the classic ground of Virginia and the Carolmaa, liaa been 
, and tLe loss iireparable It is one of the most lamentable 
a of the war. Let tJiis cease, and every effjrt be made to pre- 

taJworan™^ Serve and to return documants of value These -nrongs have been done 
by soldiers and by officers in ignorance Never woiild they have dis- 
graced their cause, and the stars and stnpei, m these wrong acts, bad they 
known them to be wrong. They were fighting tbeir enemy, and sup- 
posed that war meant to do him all the harm tbty could. That is the 

J . warfare of brutes and savages, not of civilized dnd Christian Feoplea. 

cimnge nnd Let US wholly change our course, and wage this war according to the 

rf^wisiMwnr. Law of Nations, as ttjust, defensiie war 

We can nDd The above article is full of instruction and eacouiaeement to us to put 

will fln^QTe ft o . r 

^im( Md de- this war upon its proper basis, that oi justice and dtfi-nce Let the South 
ira Brty jeais, well understand that such ia its character, and that it is to be waged 

accordinglj ; and they will soon. seBj that scmetlimg olsa than arms must 
be employed to enforce their supposed lights of Secei'iion. "We can, 
endure this war for the next half century," and what is more, we will, if 
it be neceasary to defend our just ngliti 
ini«tiati[iiiai The rule of International Law is to be aprhed to another important 

Lavapplifdto ^ *• * 

iliaHegro. question, that of the Negro, which materially affects Northern unanimity, 

and also our rights In the prosecution of this war. 
EtjhiB at Oa- However unwelcome the truth may be to the few fanatics, whether 
aeLawot truly philanthropic and sincerely loving the slave, or devilishly malignant 
and hating the master, the whole question concerning the negro in sla- 
very, rests upon the solid foundation of International Law ; and every true 
KecuHsity nt patriot in the land will be relieved in obtaining correct information, as to 
ibo-Law. the relative rights and duties of Northern citizens, of Northern States, of 
the Federal Government ; to Southern citizens, to Southern States, to 
the Confederate Government, according to the Law of Nations. It will 
not be expected of me, a mere novice in this deep science, to offer instruc- 
tion on a subject so fer exceeding my feeble comprehension, and with 
cDoA'ieflciler/ ^^ anxious public, shall we wait on such competent instructors as Doctor 
Lieher and Professor Bowen, who in their PoUUcal EtMcs and Economy, 
have sbowu so much correct conception of true principles, and only need 
^o™«isnty to reach "that' foundation," "that root," upon which their admirable 
tion. superstructures really rest — State Soveeeignit, the Right of Command, 

which, God be praised, in these free States, abides in the Peoples, 
2? ^'''g'b ^^ ^* ^^ ^^^ myth Doctor Lieber seems to make it, then Grotius 
roiBtateD as to and the great writers down to Vattel, were sadly mistaken in their funda- 
mental basis ; Aristotle was a fool ; and even Almighty Wisdom seems 
wby the ta- to have not understood this Right of Command, for Samuel was instructed 
Tith the He- to remonstrate earnestly with the rebellious Hebrews, because they would 
1 Sato. Tiii bave a kin^ in order to be like " all the nations." The Doctor has very 
judicious cautions against erroneous use of the Bible, which Is made to 
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thought Hi3 people were about to grant, (I should say,) theii SoTereignty |"-thTVe* 
to one man, creating a Monarchy. Yet Doctor Liober says : " It appears ™°''„J"^* 
then that Soyereignty is a power and energy naturally and necessarily J^^^^j"^^ 
inherent in society," kc, " Society never caa delegate or pledge aviay pf^fn'MO. 
Sovereignty, and, of course, never have done so." "What was it then, the -whit did the 
Hebrew tribes parted with ? or parted they with nothing ? In what did 5,!'i^1"'* '"''' 
the change consist, which God Himself seemed to think bo great and 
terrible ? 

With all deference to the superior judgment of Doctor Lieber, " It ^°^^^s^Jj 
does [fiof] appear then [at least not from the teachings of Aristotle, Gro- ^^"^^^^j 
tius, and Vattel] that Sovereignty is a power and energy naturally and 
necessarily inherent in society." That was ^Locke's idea. Sovereignty 
has, to be sure, hj Hobbcs and Pufendorf, with great propriety, been 
likened to the human soul, as the source of the power and energy that move 
the limbs of the body politic ; yet strictly and correctly speaking, Sover- 
eignty is not the power itself, and Doctor Lieber himeeif in, aivother pas- 
sage diserimuiates with nice accuracy between Sovereignty and Supreme 
Power. Sovereignty is not the Power, it is not the Authority, it is not 
the Command, but it is the Right of Power, the Right of Authority, the n is tie BiaM 
Right of Command, as Vattel so beautifully and correctly declares. Su- ^^"^'li 
preme Power, Supreme Authority, Supreme Command, is the superstruc- ''"°'°° ■ 
ture, resting upon " that foundation aud root," the RigU of it, which is 

SOVEBEIGNTT, 

Nor is this Right " naturally and necessarily inherent in society ; " rf, 
as it seems, the author means by "inherent," inalienable, untran f able 
Like any other right, it may be granted away ; not merely del0(,at b t Th E ht 
actually, entirely parted with. There is no such thing in a ex 1 St t g d. 
as an i)|alienable right, however it may be in that fanciful state of nat 
into which no man on earth can get. Our life, our liberty, our p operty T^^ '•^^^ 
our everything, is alienated to the State of which we are the Ije t =■ 

aad by ita Sovereignty, its Right of Command, does it take any of us to be 
a soldier, to be a legislator, to be a president ; by its omnipotent Eight, 
does it take whatever of our property it requires ; and if we be not true 
and faithful liege subjects, it has the Right, clear and unquestionable, to 
take our very lives. Into such a State is every child bom, and the Everjiwdj a 
instant he breathes the breath of life, he becomes a subject of that State 
and of its Right of Comma/nd, and must so continue till he chooses to 
change his allegiance, and become the subject of another State. 

This Right may be actually granted away. The Hebrews did this Sorm^ntr 
when they made Saul king, and they did it again when they made David HebrewB— 
king. Our ancestors of England, when tlieir Right of Command reverted —by tho Eng. 
to them by the abdication of James II, granted it to "William III, (not to 
William and Mary.) Usually this Right is inheritable hko other Eights, it la inhetii- 
but in some States, aa formerly in Poland, it reverts to the people upon j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^_ 
the death of the Mng, and is then again granted to another. Doctor e'^n"''' 
Lieber seems to have been thinking about some otlier sort of Sovereignty rsei. 
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liotth^i™' &om that of Grotius, whea ho saya, " Society can never deiegate or pledge 
Unr'n"'^" "wiy Sovereignty, and, of course, nevcv have done ao ; " or more proh- 
— — : — - — ■ ably he intended a nice use of language, and has had hia usual success, 
Mver arfcga- for it is literally the truth, that " society never can delegate or pledge away 
Sovereignty." It either keeps it altogether, or actually grants it — a dis- 
tinction which it seems that John Adama, clear-headed patriot as he was, 
never comprehended. 
Our wis9 men It is to he hoped our wise men will again examine principles of Inter- 
our '-fomida. national Law, and, if possible, come to some better understanding of this 
vexed subject of Sovereignty. Every right in these States rests upon it, 
and we must search "that foundation and root," before this war can be 
Dr. Licber ended and a new Union fdfcmed. Doctor Lieber correctly estimates the 
Hookw" value of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Politie, in establishing governmental 
principles, and as he particularly admirea Book YIII, he will be pleased 
r to it and observe the remarks in chapter ii, § 1, 2, &c., upon 
" Dofinition of Supreme Power," &c., wHch, if not in accord with Grotius 
and Vattel, is misunderstood by us. It is this Book which concludes his 
great work, to which he doubtless refers in the extract already made, 
3i)_ where he advises to patient examinaticB and says, " "What may seem dark 
at the first will afterward be found more plain." He remarks, too, in 
the same extract, that " for better examination of their [the laws'] qual- 
«nvare ity, it feehoveth the very foundation and root, the highest well-spring and 
fountain of them to be discovered," And if it be not here done, and 
" that foundation and root " be not the Right of Command of Vattel, we 
are sadly out in our reckoning, 
nrage- Xt is indeed discouraging when one reads such profound, excellent 

'u'' " '"'^'^^3 ^ Doctor Lieber's Political Ethics, Lord Brougham's Political 
Philosophy, and M. Guizot's History of B^prescntative Oovernmrnt, and 
sees such elegant superstructures reared, entirely ignoring " that founda- 
tion " upon which all just Government must rest, the Right of Command ; 
it makes the task almost hopeless that "that foundation" is ever again 
" to be discovered." Surely it is not becoming in me to attempt to teach 
counter to these great and good men, and the folly will not be committed ; 
but it will be a heavy disappointment, if these and other wise men do not 
decide, upon further consideration, that it is best to lest Government upon 
as and the Riglit of it — upon the Right op Commahd. That is Hooker's fcun- 
er's'* dation as well as Grotius' and Vattel's ; and, though the system has its 
""■ imperfections, as Lave all things human, is it not the best to be found, all 



™ Taking it for granted that no essential difference will be discovered 
between Hooker and Grotius, &c., and that their " foundations " will be 
taken as the basis on which the magnificent governmental superstpdctures 
of Britain and America have been established, we beg leave to intimate 
a few principles in International Law, which will be found to regulate 
and control the exercise of that Right of Command; not the Right itself, 
but its exercise. 
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Every State is of its own nature possessed of Sovereignty, a Eight ^^g^^.'^J^" 
of Command, absolute and uncontrollable, wHcli is precisely wtat tlie ufj,",,'"'* 
word indicates. This right may be in tke possession of the many, the ^ ^^^^ ■ 
few, or the one, never of tlie totality till a new sort of State is iavented puasts^of^ 
hitherto unknown in governmental science. In these three forms, De- —either in 
mocracy, Ariatocracy, and Monarchy, it is requisite that the exercise of et\emany'. 
that Sovereignty should be controlled by checks and balances, owing to J^^^^^ 
the fallibility and imperfections of the parties to whom the exercise is in- _^^^^ ^^^ 
trusted ; yet, nevertheless, tho Eight of Command itself is perfectly ab- ^'o''^ ''s*"" 
solute within its own domain. Further, as already remarked, every man, i;verjboay a 
woman, and child liring on this planet, is a honajide, complete subject, to 
some one of the Sovereignties. Over every one of its subjects, has each Boverci^niy 
Sovereignty full and absolute authority, and not only does it require this 
subject to perform this duty, and another to do that, as before observed, 
but it also fixes the status of the different subjects, according to its sover- it flies tha 
eign will and pleasure. Equality in the subjects is never sought, but, on snbjacta— 
the contrary, inequality ; the chief object of the best Sovereignties being — crpates in- 
to protect their faithful liege subjects to the utmost extent, in their acqui- *''" ^' 
sitions of good, whether intellectual or physical, whether in power or in 
property, or ia whatever else man rightfully desires. Tho masses of 
mankind have never risen to high eminence, and the more the ambition, 
of subjects can be stimulated, the loftier their attainments in the paths of 
true excellence, the more genuine aristocrats can be made; in short, 
the greater the inequalities that can be estabUshed between other orders eq''agi"y"e'* 
and the lowest grade of subjects, the more perfect is the State, the ^^J[^' "'^ 
more properly ia its Sovereignty exercised. All the equality that is or ^^^^^ eanaiiti 
should be sought for in a desirable State, ia the equal privilege of equal != iiesiratiiB. 
subjects, by equal laws and equal justice, to preserve the inequalities that 
good fortune, genius, and industry enable them to establish. 

Some States, iu order to institute permanent inequality, grant titles Homo States 
and privileges with primogeniture inheritance, and entailment of estates ; equality, 
and where the Sovereignty is granted by the People to one, the system 
of nobility unquestionably possesses great esccUencos, as our mother-hrad 
has well proved in its centuries of experience. Our Monarchs, the Kings q^^ monardi 
and Queens of those of us who are Anglo-Saxons, made of some of their 'I'lit'"*— 
liege subjects. Princes, Dukes, Earls, and Barons ; others they permitted 
to have a voice in. the election of certain agents of the Sovereign ; others 
they required should be simply subjects ; and yet others they allowed to _g]|g^(,a 
be brought in aa slaves, who were as perfectly subject to their masters, ""™ ^t^'h, 
as are the subjects to their king, or as are the subjects in a free State, to slaves. 
the State itself. 

International Law has not established this right of a State to create Xntematinnai 
t^ese distinctions and inequalities, it simply regulates tho exercise of that rieiii-oniyreg 
right ; and the Bible, the leading test book in the great Code of Na- ciso. 
tions, sets the example worthy of all imitation. Kead in the twenty-first 
chapter of Exodus, the earliest laws recorded ci 
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Ii'rtl''^'' "'* '^'^^ Bible is quite a, practical, common-sense took, aiid instructs as to 
miiBt hnvB what is right and best for us in thia fallen condition. We are liable to 

war, to robbery, to slavery, to oppression of every Itind ; but so far from 

war and slavery being reprobated as are robbery, adultery, oppression, 
and other heinous offences, even the Bible authorizes botli of the former 
by giving instructions concerning tliem. They appear to liave been re- 
war nueesiiiry garded 83 a necessary evil, till of late years some excellent philanthropists, 
BO super-excellent as to seem to he more loving of peace and of the slave, 
-than were the Apostles, or even our blessed Saviour himself, have set to 
work to rid the world of tliis odious wickedness, which the Sovereign of the 
Eiflhts of sb- '^'"^^^^s Himself has recognized by positive laws. But we do not propose 
*»jy^'" *** '" '^'scusa these questions here or elsewhere ; that of slavery, in particu- 
lar, belongs exclusively to each State, and we shall confine ourselves 
strictly to points of International Law affecting Federal relations. 
Iniernationai Nor does International Law permit any State to interfere in any 

iniopference shape or maaner with the status of the Eubjects of another State. Each 
eratua of tub- ono does what it pleases within its own domain, and if the Sultan of Tur- 
key sees fit to bow-sti'ing an innocent hut offending viaier, other States 
must not interfere; and though the Sultan has no light- to go to the Can. 
casus and by force of arms to steal and carry away the young maidens, 
yet if any are brought into his dominion as captives, no matter by what 
The auiian a, right Or wrong they were enslaved, it is his privilege under the Law of 
CttDCBaiBM"(n Nations, to buy and keep those girls in slavery, thougli they are of our 
slavery. ^^^ raas, and of the country which has the eminence to give the name to 

our race, the only one that we know was created iu Gob's image. If 
States could ever rightfully interfere with another State in fixing the 
Biita'^ii'Bot s'^'t^^ of its subjects, it wonid bo in this case of Turkey ; but the Chris- 
ISo'tuiL""'' ^'■^^ State, obedient to the principles of International Law, will not inter- 
vene even to correct the Turk's flagrant wrong. 
Our Bridaii Our BngHsh and British Monarchs, in fixing the status of their sub- 

Itnrod the en- jects here in America, by legitimate authority, allowed the bringing in 
am. of captive Africans. They had been stolen in unjust, outrageous wars, 

waged almost solely for the purpose of capturing the natives in order to 
sell them to the slave-buyer on the coast, to be transported to America ; 
prutectcrt in yet Was the traffic legal under the International Code, and the king's 
hja wjvEteign. liege subjects had the Boyal protection and the wd of Royal laws which 
Eiphtofainvo- they aided their Sovereign to enact, to enjoy their rights as masters, and 
thelweutare of transfer them to others. The idea is prevalent that slavery can only 
^"'' exist where civil laws have been enacted, creating the right of slave-hold- 

Saiio^arecog- '"^S' ^^^'^ seems to be erroneous. " The Law of Nature and of Nature's 
right-^° God," has sanctioned it as a natural right of man ; and then the Civil 
—theCiTii Law comes in to the. aid of International Law, for tie maintenance of 
Law Bids I tiiat natural right, and for the more perfect regulation of its exercise. 
A soTorei nt Another prerogative of the Sovereignties, is to declare what shall be 
flcterminos deemed property within the boundaries of that State. Some States rec- 
tny. ognize the rights of property in a dog, others do not ; some in a full- 
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blooded African Negro, otters do not ; some in a .quadroon or octoroon, ^J,r'ti,T''Ja " 
others do not. International Law leaves to each State to establish its {jj^^n'^"'* 
own custom as to property, though it clearly recognizes what is generally ^ ^^^^^ reciw- 
regarded as property ; and particularly concerning rights in slaves, Gro- "j^'^ii "> p™p- 
"Ijns and P\ifendorf are thorough and explicit. Then comes in the pre- 
rogative of the Sovereignty to regulate the rights ia property, and their ij"«-a r^niito 
mode of transfer. In all these respects our Sovereigns of England and 
Britain down to George III, seem to have conducted their Colonial affairs our CoioniBi 
strictly in accordance with International Law, though some acta were rnJ laiiiitlied. 
doubt inexpedient. So that at the time of our separation from the moth- siaveiioiding 
er-country, our institutions had become well established, and every Colony 
recognized and protected property in slaves. 

Nor was any change made by the Eevolution in our rights according The Eevoin- 
to the International. Code, except to make the principles apply to each changa those 
one of the bodies politic, which, from having been a Colony, had become 
a free acd independent State. Our Declaration says, that being about Enob state on- 
"to assume, among the powers of the earth, the sepahate and equal n^y^j'^J^^!' 
station to which the Laws of Natueb and op Nature's God entitle 
thera," &c. Those " Laws " are this International Code, mainly as ex- 
pounded by Grotius, Pufendor^ and Vattel, and these States having " (Tie 
separoie omd e^uid station " among the nations, to which the Law of Na- 
(jons entitles them, there is no more right nor power in Massachusetts, or Maasachuseiia 
Britain, or Eussia, to interfere in the status of a subject of Virginia or „nt, Virginia. 
California or Iowa, than they have in Turkey. These States, it is true, iheFeaenii 
have created a Federal Agency, which in certain affairs is authorized to ^^"^ j"' 
interfere with a State ; and committing all foreign relations to that Agen- '""Dili's- 
cy, they wisely committed to it tlie right of naturalization, whereby a ff'Sl'^gn"!™ 
subject of a foreign Sovereignty, who desires to transfer his allegiance i"'"* 
and become a subject of one of these Sovereignties, can do so. But there 
is no such nonsense in thaL oath, aa to make the man swear allegiance to n„ Biicgiarca 
the Government of the United States, He simply swears to support the Gevernm'ont! 
Constitution and laws, which, bj the omnipotent will of some one of these 
Sovereignties, to which he is to be a subject, has been placed over him. 

The privilege of fixing the status of subjects, is of highc"t moment m Tbe qi""^™ 
free States, because it involves the determination of who are to be admit 
ted to the august privilege of Citizenship ; and it appears, that for a 
strong State-rights man hke Chief Justice Taney, hia decision m the luixe Tnosv- 
Dred Scott case, or rather the ohiter dicta, has curious teachings There sujinawe 
surely is no limit in International Law to the power of a State to admit AStatphu 
an infant, a woman, or a Hottentot, if it pleases, to Citizenship ; nor is bs to'ciiiaeS^ 
there a word of restriction in the Constitution. Whence, then, becomes ''' 
It impossible for New York to say, that if a Guinea Negro is worth two New Tort ran 
hundred and fifty dollars, it so elevates him into aristocracy, as that his ^I'uzcn— ""' 
vote shall be equal to that of any other aristocrat ; and if Massachusetts 
so loves the negro, as that at her polls he shall be allowed to vote even ~^^"\^'^'^' 
wilhout the two hundred and fifty dollars, who shall say nay to her black- 
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TS. iSAr If m al Law and cm 

Bnprume practice fldJgT wrg hcae, and Judge 

Curtis n^jiit, it will only afford a stnLm^j examp! , of the evils of obiUr 
dicta, which, from my imperfect esamination of the decisions of that 
august trihunol, onr Supreme Court, affords the chief cause of complaint 
against it. 
Mchaui/aii' '^^'^ subject will also suggest, whethe we cannot make one farther 
^fef'of ™^^_ advaace in the excelleneea of Ted al m by p o 'iding that no infer'or 
Bhip. race, as Indian, Malay, Negro, & si all he adm tted to Citizeaship ia 

one of these free States. Ihiuoia nd Ind ana 5 ave set flu example in 
this respect it would be well for of! St t to f How ; and it is a point 
to be considered, whether an amendm t of th \ resent Constitution in 
that respect, may not he judicious, relieving individual States from a 
responsibility on this point, some of them might not like to assume. "We 
in the West have no compunctions as to enforcing and living up to the 
doctrine of our lamented Douglas, that " this [Federal] Government was 
made on the ■white basis, hy white men, for the benefit of white men and 
their posterity forever." 
inkrnaUonni If States have an indubitable right to fls: the status of their every 

ua isbat to flo subject, wHch, it would seem, our wise men must surely teach us ; and 
siiiv.'s. as ive are coming in possession hy the hundred thousand of those subjects 

whose status is that of slavery, it becomes us well to examine Interna^ 
property. tional Law, and see how it regulates the exercise of Sovereignty under 
such circumstances. The slave is known in slave States chiefly'as prop- 
erty, and almost literally has he no rights the master is bound to 
respect. Almighty God himself teaches this, for He enacted this law : 
JSxed. ill, M, " And if a man smite his servant, oi his -maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand, he shall be surely punished. Notwithstanding, if he con- 
Hia Btntas not tinue a day Or two, he shall not be punished : for he is his money." That 
runnfogawBj. is the Status of a subject in slave States that is a slave, and his status ia 
not changed hy getting out of liis "^t t j t 1 ly st the will of 

his master ; and if he is gotten hktl SttthS vereignty ha3 
as full power and authority over bun, h th Suit ver his vizier. 
ThoStotsiMy Many of them, too, have never 1 ft th St t d y t have dared to 
?hf S a^ rise in arms against their master, d th gn St t If that Sov- 

rebei siaya. ereignty shall have delegated to it St t C f d t gency, author- 
ity to take the lif fthtsla f d gttknj arms against his 
master and his gn Stat t w 11 d m t gbt ua is it by the 

most condign p 1 m nt t e t n tl 1 f ra icb enormous 

guilt ; and even fth pw be tppljdl tJ sit probably. 
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• almost certainly, is, yet is ttere no authority this side of Heaven, except fj^J^^'^" 
the sovereign^State itself, to call the cgnduct into question. uni™'"' 

That appears to be the rights ■which we shall probably be taught the r 

South have under the International Code. Now, what are we attempt- '"■^ i 
ing to do with those slaves, in this just, defensive war? "We are, to o 
disgrace, doing all that ia in our power, to array the slave against his Tn> 
ter, and we make all sorts of promiaea to induce him to engage in w: 
which will take him, if captured,. to certain death ; and if not captured, 
what is to become of the poor rictim, which, for our selfish, contemptible 
purposes, we have ontioed from his master 1 In ninety-aijie cases iu a 
hundred, is a short life of misery and wretchedness, if not of crime, to 
bring him to his grave ; and the shorter the better, both for white man 
and slave. 

As for colonizing the Negroes, we have enough usca for our Federal They are 
funds, without attempting any such chimerical scheme ; and the day is ini. 
not far distant when it will he found, that the Federal Agency was never 
instituted to embark in an enterprise, that, more than ajiy other, 
■would tend to involve ua in foreign complications and war. "We will not Thejian 
have the Negro in the West in any considerable numbers, and the East vfiau 
■will soo b f 11 wing pi d t t b hoped that 'witli our 

return to dt F 1 1 m w 1 11 b 11 ng to give the South jjm ton 

good ev d f ty by th m t t g t measures of captur- ^^,^ 

ing and t gtthSthUwhli bn slaves. Many will 
have be m d m 1 d d ly tl d ciphne of the cotton 

and suga \\ tati wU fti t g tl but even that will be 

preferabl t tl b th f t d f t mty, to the wretched life 

most of th m w 11 th rw p d 

Is it ttm thtm h _; f rf/en w we white,raen should ^Mte ™ 
require — y p I—o F 1 1 Almm t t to abandon its reliance b^o ^<i | 

on the N ? W b nd ntly bl t p t ot ourselves and our rights. 

every right g t th ult f th S th "W e want no Nogro aid 

in our df d'w ttb dthd ace, at the end of this 

war, of h t 3 tl t tl N h Id d thing except ■with the 

Kelp of th 1 

Abu d t d p tl m f 1 ecessities, of which a AbnndsDi 

few hav bnnndf y, djd men in the North, and Kg'^Tnt 

for our Citizens, to examme thoroughly the principles of International Law, "^ *' 
and apply them strictly and fairly to trar Federal Government and its 
Administration. Under any circumstances, too, ■would it be sensible for 
these young Peoples, in the first century of our existence as States, to 
heed the advice of our great iurist, and not " disregard the uniform sense _ „ . 

a J i o KantB ad 

of the established writers on International Law," and thus " arrogantly '"beiegsi 
set all ordinary law and justice at defiance." But in this terrible emer- 
gency, time must not be wasted in establishing new truths, however wise NoUmei< 
they may be. "We must he content to examine and take the old Law tem— m^ 
and the facts as they czist, and thereby determine what is our form of ' * "" 
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Iiutth'^°wa° Government, and what are the rights and wrongs of its Administration, 
must hivB aad what the rights and wrongs of these Sovereign States. 

Nor will our great aad good men be backward in their duty to their 

will uioh m. beloTed country, in this its period of moat imminent danger. Had not 
errors been made by the fathers, their sons would not have gone so far 
astray, and our teachers have only followed in the paths of their wise and 
The cramins- excellent predecessors. Nor need we fear that the examination will injure 
injuiy. the reputation and influence of our gfeat and patriotic statesmen, either 

past or present. As a friend remarked of "Webster, " You may strike 
out all there is in the least degree faulty, and yet is there more of wis- 
dom and excellence, than any ten ordinary statesmen could produce." And 
though the wise and honored Madison shall be proved to have committed 
the error that has actually led us to this civil war, we shall love and 
revere him far more than ever before, when a candid examination shall 
show how much he has done for his beloved country. 
"hi °''''°°'™ If our Hving statesmen find that serious misconceptions have led to 
toFodnraiism, q-q^ present calamities; if the mistakes that axe fancied shall he found 
I'^'k* "vi '° ^^^^ * ^'^^ existence, they will rejoice in the opportunity afforded, 
and by magnanimously acknowledging and correcting the mistakes, they 
will become our noble leaders in measures soon to end this war, to take 
baok these wandering Peoples to the blissful fields of Federalism, and 
speedily to reconstruct our broken Union. 

§ 12. — To THE South: Benefits op examinisg International Law. 

All ourStotes As we have seen, the Declaration of Independence declared a never* 
Lnw ot Bn- dying trttth, that the original Thirteen States were to have and enjoy " thi 
separate and equal station to -which the Laws of Natuee and of Na- 
&»[).«. ture's God entitle them." There was never a word said about such a 
Mssno and line as " Mason and Dixon's," and the States north as well aa south, and 
unknoim. south as well as north, are supposed to be entitled to all the benefits 
resulting from " the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God." I£ 
smt^s to °* these laws are good aad efficacious, their power will be seen, aa in every 
reatllin nnV" Other system of law, not only in punishing the subjects who do evil, but 
iDsWuct— ^j^ praising them who do well | not only in preventing wrong hy the for- 
cible exercise of authority, hut in the instructing of the law-abiding in the 
path of duty. The observance of law by the good and virtuous, is the 
— BSMcWii' rule ; the punishment for its breach, is the exception. Preeminently is 
uonii, wiiieh this the Case in International Law, the parties subject to the Code being 

givcv po right . . . 

jicimrcion. of such a nature, that no earthly authority can be instituted over theni, 
with the right and power of punishment. The entire system rests on 
rectitude and honor, and on the principle, that what is for tho best good 
of all States, is truly for the best good in the end of every State ; and 
therefore that self-interest will lead every Christian State to careful observ- 
ance, to faithful obedience of International Law. The right of punish- 
ment has very little potency in this Code, though, as we shall find, these 
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greatest moral persoas have a natural right to enforce compliance frorn I^V^Tk"" 
delinquent parties, and bo far to punish as to guard against lil:e wrongs in '^"^"^[5^''^ 
future. Tlie chief Talue, then, of International Law, is in its heing cor- - ■ ■ — - 
rectly practised, and this depends chiefly upon the amount of knowledge quisitetoprac- 
of its provisions. 

Having seen, in some measure, how sadly the North has failed, through The Nurth hu 
ignorance and misconception, to avail itself of the immense henefits that igDomnce. 
should result from a perfect knowledge and thorough practice of " the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God ; " seebg some of the States which 
declared the never-dying truth, actually in war with some of the very Btatcs have 
States who joined in making the Declaration, and only by whose joint x\^lm sna 
efforts was it possible to maintain the momentous Declaration ; and that ®™* " ""' 
this war is in direct violation of every principle of those " Laws of Nature 
and of Nature's Gor ; " and the wrongs in a controversy being seldom ^""^^^^" 
n one side, it would seem reasonahle to examine a little, and siiio- 
e the conduct of Southern Sovereignties by the Laws to which, in f^'ff'j'^ ""i* 
their beginning, they declared themselves entitled. A law ia nothing but 
a rule, and " it is a poor rule that will not work hoth ways ; " so that if A Law s niio 
these "Laws .OF Natueb and of Natdkk's God," must govern us to ways, 
their henefit, they should also govern them to our benefit. 

While they have far better than we understood the nature of our The South 
Union, and the application to it of " the Laws of Nature and of Nature's disiTsarded 
God," some fundamental principles in those Laws, of special importance 
to States united by a league, seem not to have received due considera- 
tion. Their great teacher left, to be published after his death, one of the diinnn-i 
very best treatises on the Science of Government that has been written, "^' 

Americans will be prouder than ever of the memory of their fellow coun- ^"^"^ ''°™' 
tryman, whose philosophic mind has presented more clearly and concisely 
the right, the necessity, and the ohje to f G m nt, than any author 

I have examined. The extracts fron th p fh m s work of Calhoun, 
■will be among the most interesting ii th 1 m s, to Northern as well 

as Southern readers. So far as he g n th p ntation of principles, correct ]u fei 
he is irresistible on almost every po nt dp y w uld he the effort to ' 

put my feeble intellect against this g 1 1 p th he had not wholly 
comprehended his subjecf, and that there were points beyond his argu- 
ment, fundamental and omnipotent, which he had not reached. But g^oTiCiSur 
Cumberland will be found a match even for Calhoun, and he establishes 
the obligations of pact and faith as being sufficient to bind even Sov- ^^pp j^jj_ 
ereign States, a little intimation of wJiich is perceptible in the quotation 
already made. 

The South will probably discover, on further examination, that States a anvcreigti 
like these of ours, each perfectly sovereign, free and independent, and as bytsw tukeep 
such unaccountable to any human authority, are nevertheless hound by ^" 
" the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God," to fulfil their every engage- ^ pjn„,„ 
ment rightly made ; every one not contravening the end and objects for ^^/frJ" \^. 
which States are instituted. Any promise that would tend to the destruc- "^t. ^ "''^- 
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^EMm- *''-'^ °' injury of a State, it has no right to make, and any such is void in 
Interna- itg origin Upon first principles of International Law, that " Law of Nature 

and of Nature's Gon ; " all others are obligatory, particulai'ly those that 

are reciprocal, 
louth Another subject, oonceming which the North has been equally igno- 

ittiy. rant with the South, and yet against which the South have manifested 
the more determined hostility, is the Federal Judiciary, These States, 
these greatest moral persons, composed of those same erring mortals, 
" ° rulers and ruled continually going astray from ignorance or malice, have 
the same liability with their constituent members to error and wrong. 
The honorable, Christian Citizen, the main supporter of anthority, law 
rreotion and Order, wishes to live in a State whose blunders can be best corrected, 
its wrongs soonest righted. Such a State gives him best protection for 
himself, his property, his family, his every interest. But the wit of man 
BBMst In has been insufficient to devise en efBcacious means of State control. "We, 
I'laihout without being aware of the fact, have come nearer than any recorded 
'"^ "" example, to a peaceful mode of correcting the wrongs of Commonwealths, 
Our Federal Judiciary is a wonderful improvement in the science of Gov- 
ernment, which in our theoretical confusion we have never appreciated, 
tj of our De Tocqueville better comprehended the dignity of our Supreme Court, 
and its importance to om" Union, than any American writer that I have 
esamined. Ho remarks : 

'ocuuE- In the nations of Europo the courts of jualice aro only called upon to try the con- 

t» Jmw^ troverdes of private mdivlduala ; but the Supreme Court of the Unitetl States aum- 
I ISO- mona aovereign powers to Ita bar. When the clerk of the court advances on the Htepa 
of the tribunal, and simply says, " The State of New York uj. the State of Ohio," it 
IB impossible not to feel that the court which he addresses is no ordinftry body ; and 
when it is recollected that one of these partjca represents one million [now two mil- 
lions], and the other two millions of men [now over three millions], one is Btnick by 
the respon^bjlity of the seven judges whose dcciaon is about to Eatisfj or \o disap- 
point so large a number of their fellow-citizona. 

iCatniina South Carolina in 1788 ratified tho league between these States nnit- 
.itnuon, ed ; cue provision of which, as previously observed, was, that the Consti- 
Boprema tution, and the laws and treaties " made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land." The laws and treaties 
jnited were, it is true, to be only those " which shall be made in pursuance 
a'juige. thereof," i. e. of "this Constitution;" and had no common arbiter been 
appointed to decide whether they were in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, each State must of necessity have been its own judge. The impolicy 
of leaving each State to be its own judge in the first instance, was self- 
evident, and the Sovereign States therefore agreed further in the league, 
to institute an arbiter between them of higher dignity than any court 
ever established, as follows : 

TiTcmon, The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under thia 

'■'• ^ '■ Constitution, the Laws of tho United States, and TreatJcs made, or which shall be 

made, under their Authority ; — to all Cases affecting Aroba^adora, other public Minis- 

lera, and Consuls ; — to all Cases of Admiralty ami maritime Jurisdiction ; — to Contro- 
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vetaes to which the UnileiJ Slates shall bo a Tartj ; — to Controverdea between two or 1 12, To the 
more States ; — between, a State and Citizens of another Stale ;— between Citizens of jning interoB- 
ditferent States ; — between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of tloual i&v. 
dififerent States, and between a Slate or tbe Cidzens thereof, and foreign States, Citl- 
»ns, or Snbjeeta. 

So sweeping was this extent of authoi ty that md vidual Citizens indiTidnnlB 
brought suits against Statei as n Georgia and Misswhusett and oa 
further consideration, it be ng regirded beneath the dignity of % Suver- 
eignty to allow itself to he sned by mdividiil sibject?, the eleventh ameBdoa—" 
amendment of the Const tution ■wis ratified by the States hut 1 ting 
only restrictive of " any suit m law or equitj commenced or jiooecuted j^t" b!'^^ 
against one of the United SlcUa> it does not extend to the Federal suit 
; and that may still be sued by any in 1 1 iduil as a ell as any 

3, which shall judge a law. or treaty to he unauthoriaed by the Consti- 
tution, or any act of United States officials improper.' And so long as any 
State remained part of " the land " of tho United States, so long as any Xaftr atjte^ 
Citizen of the United States remained subject to any one of the Sovereign- for wdMsa- 
ties, hy which tlie Constitution was ordained and established, the State or 
Citizen was bound hy the compact, and by the principles of the Interna- 
tiofial Code, to resort to the court of tho States united, for the redress of 
any grievances. Failing there to get its wrongs righted, if the Confed- Failing tii«M, 
eratea persisted in the wrong, and the beat good of the State, according "'' 
to its own .free and independent judgment, recjuired resistance to the 
wrong, the State would fail in its duty to itself and its subjects, if it did 
not offer that resistance. For this purpose, its first step is to cease to he jjuBt flrst se- 
a part of " the land " of the Confederacy. So long as it is part of " the '"^"■ 
land," the laws and treaties are to be " the supreme law," and it must 
adhere to its compact. It violates no compact in withdrawing, because Sact aewsaira 
the league is void for one of two reasoris ; either, 1st, that it has already pnci. 

1 I am aware that tbo oppnsllc nf this doclaration is fbo general iMlief, It is supposed tliat It is anpposod. 
jomohow or oilier, a Sovereljnty lias bi>en imparled to the United Stalsn, iihicli esomptj it from U- f ' S"""' 
salt, for tbo saimo reasun that the Moaareh of Great BrltaiD oinnot be proaeooted. But a slight 
Hiamlnatloa into principles will shoir, tbat tlie SaTerelsntr.vUch in Brltirin abldeain tlie Mon- 
tucb, in tbeae free Btstes is in the People, tbe People b; Stales ; and it would ba s remnrksble A strange 
anomaly, that Sovereigii States Ehonld hare aubjeated tbomaelTes to answer writs of tboir courts, ■''>''>'- 
RBd that their Fodernl Agenoy, tbis mere creatnre of the BoTereign wills uf these States, sliouTd 

lief of n'ur statesmen, alike ia the Soutli and In tbe Noitb, so Ihr ss I have e^amliied, and tbat^ too, 
agsiust the clear and osplicit proyiaiun of the Constltnaon itself. 

men, with their correet ideas of ilio Fodoral chatnctor of onr GoTernment, conid have so nUaoDH- "™" »» ** 
ceiTOd this important question of the Judiciary. Jefie«on and others well versed In aniaont Gov- S„Ke. 
emmentt, had foarsofthisbranehoycrshadowins tie Eiecullvo and Legislative; but apprehensions 
of danger flhonld not hare prevented a trial of any plain and pHlpBl>ie provisions. As ieibro re- 
matted, the Constltntion Is to be carried ont as it ia, till changes are properly made, without con- 
BQltlnE hopes or iears. 
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lo^tir "eI™ ^^^^ violated by the SoTCreigaties in acquiescing in, or failing to correct, 
ipti'S^'""*- unjust, unautboriaed acts of their Agencies, State or Federal; or, 2d, 

that the Compact has failed to promote the best good of the eeceding 

State, to attain, which object only had it the right to join the league. 
BoHiii oiiief in The South, we shall find, more than any part of our country, hare 
iiwiiuT. misapprehended, undervalued, this our greatest improvement in. Federal- 

ism, the adjudication of wrongs done by these States or by their Federal 
Agency, in courts of law, as we shall endeavor to substantiate in Part IV, 
Wrongs hy the Sottth. 

§ 13. — To THE South: as to theib Pbesent Secessiok. 

Seceesion. It also appeajs that the South need to look deeper into International 

intbf atfliract, Law and understand the doctrine of State-rights in all its bearings, in 
^*^»c«^"^' order to judge with correctness, whether due regai'd has been paid the 
" Laws of Nature aiid of Nature's God," in the present Secession. Al- 
though a Sovereign State must be possessed of an absolute right to revoke 
its compact and secede from a Federal Union, yet may it not wrongfully 
No right W do exercise that right. Even the absoluteness of Deity is insufBcient to 
justify a wrong ; and what a State might rightfully do under certain cir- 
cumstances, it could not do under other circumstances. For instance, a 
CifferendB bo- distinction seems quite possible to be made, between the rights of the old 
new Btuiea Thirteen and the new States As to the former, it may bo doubtful 
■nhpther they have not a right, at w 11 to withdraw from the Confederacy, 
fDrfeitmg their rights therein b> withdrawal, and if not forfeited, the 
Watnrpi r ght questious become verv complcatel although the other States have a 
fotue trentiea natural and legal right to compel compliance with treaty obligations, if 
BecesBion they have the power, and hive themselves fulfilled their covenants. The 
psitioDlflc^BB fg'i'' of Secession m either ca'Je seems quite involved; but, aa to the 
to new BtatsB. j|g.(^ State"! tho comjl cation and d fficultiea are immensely enhanced, 
by the important nghts accjured individually and equally by these 
Sovereignties in their common territory, and antecedent to States being 
formed witl n it 
The South hna Strenuous a IvDcatea of State nghts as are Southern statesmen, and 
ltBie''r'ighu d no m re earnest and determined than their transcendent importance re- 
leniio'™"™ qu re= this weij,hty branch of the subject is not to be disregarded. Yet, 
if it has ever been examined by the South, it has been my misfortune not to 
have met with the treatise. Notwithstanding their inseparable connection 
with the doctrine of Secession, the pregnant and equal rights of these 
Sovereign States in all the territory that ever belonged to them jointly, 
seem never to have been deemed worthy of consideration. 
MghtaeMt of We have alluded to the common rights of the States in the territory 
aippL ceded to the United States, by tlie original Thirteen States, and lying 

east of the Mississippi. It is, however, quite possible, that the Compact 
of Union failing to fulfil its purpose, of which in the last resort every 
free and independent State is its own judge, the rights in the Southern 
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seceded States, have reverted to the original donors ; that la, of Tennessee l^^jh^"^^,* 
to North Carohna, and of Alabama and Mississippi to Georgia. Perhaps J^L^™'"'^' 

the right of eminent domaia in the original States, which, with the new 

&tatea, now constitute the bol) pohtit, of the Oonfi, derate States wdl give Aiibama, nd 
them an imquestionible title to Tennessee, Alabama and Missisaippi miij imns- 
Upon the same principle, too, would the rights of Virginia in Kentucky, Confert mto 
and in the Korthwesf, revert to her , hut, having with her consent been 
foimed into several =oveieign free and independent States, we, m exer ^Xt onSne 
cismg the prerogd,tives of Sovereignty, have the right of choice to foDow ^j(°"''i^' "* 
our mother or not into tl e new Confedency "We have not deserted 
her, but she his de'icrtcd us, ditd has no authority, it would seem, to 
control u=". 

Altogether different from thn, perhaps, are the rights of the Sover pj'"^^''',^^^^* 
eigntiea constituting the bodv politic of the United States, m the Territo tori -a s differ 
riea of LouiMana and Florida, purchased from France and Spa n 

Sovereign States hive the nght and power to do whato\Er seema best j^"'J'',,pjt^** 
to them to promote their hgliest good, pajinf due regard to the rights e <^ 
of oihor States, according to the Intemationil Code One of the mo'-t 
important ohjecls of a State h to increase its strength ind thi? ^'^7'^^"';'^ t^ 
often be donp by the annexation of territory, 'which la u iiaily efiLCtLiI by r t" v t y ba 
purchase or conquest When purchased, or when peace is proclaimed 
and rights deteimmed, the treaty making power is employed, which m trestj 
these States united, has been delegated to the President and Senate Pre«i<!ont aei 
This appears not to have been well comprehended by Jefferson and hia pnwnroi 
advisers, who supposed that, in making the Louisiana purchase, he tran jj^'erson mi*- 
scended his authority. No necessity could justify an infraction of the Con 3'"'6"'i' 
stitution, and, in my humble judgment, he was not guilty of this offence 
Does not the Constitution delegate to the President and Senate the Querns as t* 
treaty-making power without restriction? Is net the attllement of a 
boundary within the province of a treaty ? May not one State, by treaty, 
relinquish a portion of territory here and take inothtr there? If in- 
convenient to adjust equally by land, may not money be used to settle 
the difference ? Is it necessary that land be a part of the consideration ? 
H tmjal b d? We had been in dispute n ith Spain as 

t tl b d vi 11 oncerning the navigation of the Slissiasippi, 

d tl m ght 1 asioned war with France. Strict construo 

tnft! G ttt w an excellent trait in Jefferson, but it is nis»xnni|ile 
1 m t bl tl 1 1 h uli 1 ve left such an example on record, and it is 'I*p'™»""- 
q t d 1 1 httl p hended the doctrine of State Sovereignty, g^ ^.^^ ^^^ 

ajid tl 1 t d th tj f C ngress, when he conceived that the acquies- S^'",fr^Sni? 

f th tw I m tl purchase, in their making the requisite ap- 

propnitton, healed the breach of the Constitution, 

The cession or acquisition of territory, depends on treaty with foreign Power of 
nations, and the right of treaty has by these Sovereign Nations been in the Fwierai 
absolutely, unconditionally delegated to the Federal Agency. If that 
Agency does wrong, and its wrongs cannot be redressed by the terms of 
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SIS. To fas tije compact, or ia some other -way, to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
tUflpre'seiiiSa goyeteigiity, a3 migLt have been the case with Maine in settling the 

northeastern, houndary, it has the natural right of a Sovereign State, to 

doneT^-sts, resist tlie agg •!>" E t 't nn t d tl b long as it ia a member of 

It may resist. ^]^g ^,^3^. ^^1 1 f tl U t d =!t t f th agreed that the Constitu- 
Most f<«t Bc ^.^^^ j^^^ and i i f th t t t 1 m de through their Federal 

Agency, shall b th p m 1 w f th I d So long aa it is part of 
bo'SM''il'°is the land of th TT t d ta t St t 1 d by its compact to observe 

coBJiiMi- ji^ Constituti 1 w ^i t d t wa. ly Calhoun's not properly 

Calhoun's regarding the sac d t f pict d f th the only means 'of obliga- 

Ei'',n fai tion between & g bt tes, th t 1 wis 1 1 to confoimd the right of 

SeeessioD. Nullification ththtfb n Thf risa violation of all prin- 

ciples of natu al dit t ILwtll tter ia an incontestable pre- 
rogative of S onty 
Tiie L.)«:*iar.o, This treaty f fh j 1 f L m was made in 1802, by and 
!l^h^'si>v- for the State d by h d ly t d agents, the President and 
'"'^ ^'"'^°' the Senate. Ih thi 1 f 1 f th t typovides: " The inhabitants 
Thb TiiEiTT of the ceded t tyhllb p tdmthe union of the United 
to'i^fui^'^ Statea, and admitted as soon as possible, according to the principles of the 
AiLui Federal Constitution, to the enjoySient of all the rights, advantages, ajid 
immunities of citizens of the United States ; and in the mean time thej 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of tKeir liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess." 
Hbvcs proiier- Slaves were property under tbe laws of Lonisiana, and, according to 
£ia teriiiory. this treaty and the International Code, there was no power on earth that 
could rightfully touch a master's rights to his slave anywhere in that ter- 
Nn right any- ritory, till an independent Sovereignty was created, which can do its will 
fere. in annihilating property in a slave, or in a horae, or in land. Yet, right 
Congress in the face of this truth, which will not be questioned by any one esamin- 
lUrhfin the ing the subject, did Congress usurp this august prerogalive of Sover- 
MMliS "' eignty, and pretend to annihilate property in slaves north of 36° 30'. 
Nay, more. Whereas this purchase had been made for the joint Sover- 
]5ich state eignties, and each one of them was bound by honor and its natural obli- 
resistod. gations to protect such of its subjects witb their property as chose to 
■ remove into this common territory, whether that property were cattle, 
The South dogs, or slaves, yet so little have the Southern States, which have been 
derstoofl their such streuuous asaerters of State rights, understood their rights, and the 
toought'a'attit. admirable provisions for their maintenance, that never has a suit been 
brought in the Federal Courts to redress this weighty grievance, and very 
few have even Icnown that the grievance existed, 
AgaiD w-mig And now, suddenly arousing themselves to this doctrine of State* 
rfgnts. ° rights, they would over-ride all rights of pact and faith. The Louisiana 
purchase, I again repeat, was made by and for these joint Sovereignties, 
through their Federal Agency. The territory was bought for and be- 
was the prup- came the joint property of these united Sovereignties, and the rights 
BtitM— * thereof inured to such as then constituted the body politic of the United 
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States, antecedent to tlie creation of a State in tliat territory. Aa *I^:],T"'^^ 
province had it been transferred to France by Spain ; as a province was tiio present Ba- 
it transferred by " tbe Republic one and indiviaible " of France, to tbia — — --- " — 
Federal Kepublic of tbe United States ■ and it was equally a province of pwrinoBof 
and subject to tbe Sovereignties of tb Stat t J t 1 d b to 

the Sovereignty of tbe Frencb Eej bl t th S t) f ^^ 

Crown of Spain. Tkese States, it t b yiUd m f their 
rights and powers over large areas ofthtt tj 1 gt grd ^"i^ '*' ^\ 

tbose parts aa subject provinces, bav t d t 11 w tl b th to '".'"fi^fT?^^ 

organise themselves into sovereign & "ind h b th y b en tho iTtiLon 

admitted into our Federal Union, and p d f q 1 ty of rigtts. 

rights with tbe older Confederates. Bt i gptfur gbts aii onr rights 

and powers, and admitting a new Stat t qljtpt tlus B^rrlniere'iL 

in our remaining rights and francbis tb gll le^tyng 

our rights altogether. A distinct de 1 t m t b h wn, t m Iv a 
Talid transfer, wliicb will be difdc It t imd U f th bt in Ftoo nnyiss- 

jeopardy, is tbe free navigation of th M ss j p Tl S tl J P p- 
erly proclaim tliat it shall be ibreve f d d bt tl y re. 

But we in the West are a very pra t 1 mm ns i' f P pl^i The Westwlll 

though somewhat bewildered as to th tb y f gkt 1 w ! all fiihtj by pui- 

tnuch prefer holding on to our fran b ^cquir 1 ly p 1 d by ^f^ty. * 

possession, to relying on any treaty t pul t ns w tl y p y i ver 
honorable and friendly. Ajid we ca t 1 Ip tl k th t tl dd A[i„aiEepnl>- 

ba more or less danger of a rival E p lie, m j 1 us f t fc^bor K°^S!lw 
than of all the world bodde, refusing to adhere to a treaty when it should ^'""J— 
lie judged for its interest to break it, particularly when the fir^y con- —partiroiarir 
testaiit avows and acta upon the doctrine, tlj^t there is nothing that can bi,nnd'*b)"o^' 
bind a Sovereign State. If the sacred compact of the Constitution, with j^'U,^ ^"^ 
all its inflnencea and powers, is inadequate to bind these State'^ <mj mere 
treaty stipulation will prove a wisp of straw. 

The right of a Sovereign State to unrestricted swaj withm its own state rigiits 
dommn; the prior and equally unquestionable rights of the older roem- 
bers of the Confederacy in tbe territory out of which the new States have 
been formed, particularly that acquired by Joint purchase and conquest, _^^^ soivad 
make indeed a complicated que3tion,but one not easily solved by dis- ^T "is'^i""— 
onion. So that if tliia doctrine of State rights has some tendency to dis- _i,ag strong 
integration, it seems to my feeble comprehension to possess also strong ^3";^^°' 
ligaments of Union ; and the more it is understood, tbe firmer will be our 
determination to maintain it in the North as well as in the South. 

Probably no one, even of the sea-board States, when they come to Enstem statea 
understand their Union rights, will assent to their surrender ; but never will with theit 
we ill, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Obio, be driven from oi^^ rights wJft't'hJ'^"' 
"in the Louisiana purchase ; and Mlnnesotaj Iowa, Missouri, and Eansas, *'"™ 
and the other States to be soon formed, a part and parcel of this very 
purchase, and in which, from tbe sources of the Mississippi to tho Gulf of 
Mexico, the scattered inhabitanta bad a common and equal interest, that 
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""= has descended to their teira, aaid which they have never reliaquiahed, — ■ 
'" 1 S ign States west of the Mississippi, will he even less inclined 

b d p esaed of their rights, than we on the eastern hank of the 

r h f Waters. If the South want our rights in the Louisiana pur- 
" 1 hem show by those "Laws of Nature akd of Nature's 

rig a God wl ich they no doubt sljll adhere as they did in 1776, how wa 

have become diaposaeased of our rights ; how oar riglits have legally and 
properly come to be possessed by others. The South are strong ; manFully,' 
nongii heroically have they conducted this gigantic war under most terribly ad- 
verse circumstances, and we are proud of our fellow Americans ; but they 
axe not strong enough, however brave, to dispossess the Northwest, by 
force of arms, of what is rightfully hers. 
1 no Besides, it is a great mistake to suppose that disunion will remove dis- 

Lt. agreements and clashing mteresta A homogeneous State is imperfecf, aa 
the profound philosopher of antiquity has remarked. A diversity of 
character, interasts, pnroi is, is necpssary, else the State partakes too 
much of the character of a family and fails to accomplish the object of its 
institution. Pope truly remarks 

All Na 's d'ff renoe keeps all Naturo'a peace, 
arns _A.g y/^ arc R [.uH a Democracies, and necessarily restricted to a 

lie- small area, th e y I ble to form the most perfect State, could not 

have been attamel b t for he discovery of a Federal State, whereby the 
greatest poss ble d e s ty s secured. Of course this diversity leads to 
; ann- more Or Icss cla ng b that " eyil," to again quote the apposite, lan- 
guage of Montesquieu, " is in the very thing itself; and no form, can re- 
ision dress it." Division, once begun, is not to cease with two Confederacies, 
"*" In each Federal Union, wilf the individual members be more jealous of 
each other than in the old Union, as there is more bickering and strife in 
a small than in a large town; and while they could, and generally would, 
assent to measures adopted by the whole thirty-four States for the general 
nder- &°^i ^^7 wouH refuse acquiescence in the very same measures enacted 
in the smaller Confederacy, "We shall soon have Southern opinion on 
this very point, from a leading Southern journal, and see their efforts 
already begun, and boldly advocated, to divide (he North. 
""'^ This was a subject well comprehended by the sagacious Jefferson, 

He had a friend, John Taylor of Carohne, an eminent statesman, and 
^j g^ author of two works upon our Government, among the best written, 
though not without errors, and from which liberal quotations will be 
made in these volumes. In a letter to liira in 1798, Jefferson remarks : 
ii*itB Be this aa it may, in every fi'ee and dellberadng sodety, there mnst, from the 
nature of man, be oppo^te parties, and violent disseusioos and discorda; and one 
of these, for the most part, must prevaQ over the otiier for a longer or ehorter timo, 
Perliapa this party division is necessary to induce each to watch and delate M the 
J^"'^ people tlie proceedings of tho other. But if on a temporary superiority of the one 
party, the other is to resort to a soiaBion of tho Union, no federal governineEt can ever 
etlB^t "^^ist- If to rid ouraelves of the present rule of Massachusetts and Connecticut, wo 
ion. break the Union, will the evil stop there 7 Suppose the New England States alone cat 
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■off, will oav nature be ctungod? Are we not men still to tbo Soutli of tliat, and with i^^.l^" '''" 
all the puaaiona of men? Immediately we ehatl see a Penngjlfania and a Virginia the'prcsOTt Sb- 
party arise in the residuary eonfederaoj, and the public mind will be distracted w ' 



e party spirit. What a game too will the one party hare in their hands, by jsew ditfor- 
et«rnal!y threatening the other, that unless they do bo and bo, they will join their ™*"" 
northern neighboi'a. If we reduce our union to Virpnia and North Carolina, imroe- ^^ tbtcoton 
diateiy the conflict will be established between the representatives of thoao two States, t? j"ti '■^"f' 
and they will end by breaking into their i^mple units. Seeing, therefore, that an 
association of men who will not quarrel with One another is a thing which neTer yet ^j'^"""],!,^^"*' 
eiisted, from the greatest confederacy of nations down to a town-meeting or a vestry ; tioia man- 
seeing that we must have somebody to quarrel with, I had rather keep our New ^^j^^ south 
England aaaociatea for that purpose, than to see our btclieringB transferred to others, tad best k£tf 
They are eiroumsciibed within such narrow limits, and their population so full, that to*oua"»l'"' 
their numbei-a will ever be the minority, and they are marked, like the Jews, with such witti. 
a perver^ty of character, as to constitute, fram that circumstance, tho natural division 
of our partjea. A little patience, and we sball see the reign of witches pass over, ^^\!^^„^J" 
their spells dissolved, and the peopbj recovering thdr true sight, icatoring their Gov- the People, 
omment to its true principles. It is true, that in the meantime we are suffering deeply 
in spirit, and incurring the horrors of a war, and long oppressions of enormous public 
debt. But who can aay what would ho the evils of a. scission, and when and where Better to bear 
they would, end ? Better keep together as we are, haul off from Europe soon as we V""^ '^' *^"5 
can, and from all attachments to any portions of it ; and if they show their power just ecission. 
aufficientlj to hoop ua ti^ther, it will be the happiest situation in which we can eiiat. 
If the game runs sometime against ns at home, we must have patience till luck turns, Priuatoks will 
and then we shall have an opportunity of winning back the priimipUa we have losi ^'X ' 
For this is a game whciti principles are the stake. Better luck, therefore, to us all, 
and health, happiness and friendly salutations to yourself. Adieu. 



§ 14. — To THE South: as to the Natuke of this "Wab, 

An examination, of principles of International Law, is the only ^hat ohi™ 
means to determinB the character of this war, whether it be jWi or unjust, nntiuma Liw 
and which party is ia the offensive, which defensive. As to the first, it 
win, perhaps, be difficult to decide, the South having had so ranch unjust iiitimtr 
provocation ; and at such a very critical stage of the proceedings, having Difficult to di 
been subjected to infamous deception in the attempt to supply Forts Sum- 
ter and Pickens. Could the South have exercised patience a few weeks ^''^^"^ "' 
loBger, the discovery of that deception might have been used to the per- 
manent disgrace and discomfiture of the Federal Administration. "With South <raaid 
great propriety could the South then have proposed, that for a short time, vantogB oiit 
say for three or for six months, supplies would be admitted to Fort Sum- 
ter under strict smveiUimce, to Bee that only provisions and clothing were 
introduced. Not for three weeks would that condition of affairs have would Love 
been endured, and had the Federal Administration under these circum- uorihtobogi 
ataucea begun the attack, the South would have been placed on the side '"'"' 
oijusHae and defence. Or had the North, contrary to all probabilities, if „|,t^ the 
exercfaed prudence and endured tha insult of the surveillance, after wait- Bailuyo'lce 
ing three or six months, and giving due notice that longer time would not ''"'^™'"'" 
be allowed for consideration, had the South then assumed the offensive, it 
might stUl have been a just war, lis justice would have beea determined ^mi^b detoi 
by the necessity that existed. Pufendorf is very thorough in examining ««%. 
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Iouth^*'a*»'to '^^''^^^"^ in tl^6 abstract, and Grotiua is so full in. its applicatioa to the 
tta Natgre of tigtta of waj, that it was not necessary for Pufendorf to add much as to the 

apphcation of his principles of necessity to the case of war. Yet is it ex- 

DModit toflt- ceedingly difficult, and especially in this instance, to draw the line he- 
tween justice and injustice. The proYoeations had been excessive, the 
jHL, eiMsaive. threats had been strong and positive, that the South should not have its 
o;jual rigtts in the common Territories ; that no more-slave States should 
be admitted into the Union ; that the Supreme Court should be remod- 
elled and made subservient to Abolitionists ; and the Repubhcan party 
had come into power on the distinct issue, that the Union could not esia' 
^gerst col- Tvitii part of the States free, others slave Tlie peace meismes hid been 
defeated, the beautiful azure of our glorious Union had been oi er-sprei 1 
with heavy and murky elouds of disunion , lightning flashes ot pdssion 
came from the dark background; and in the diitanre were alieidy heaid 
the threatening mutterings of the thunder of civil csnflict that once be 
gun, must bo tte xnost terrific of all time The utmost prudenre and 
correct conduct were requisite to keep the esntod and hostile parties 
from contact, and firom the sight of Mood, whi b whon it once began to 
^"i^tiMi "' ^'^^i would still more madden and infuriate. . It was under these circum- 
junctnre. stances that the Administration deemed it just and proper to deceive 
the South and violate its faith, in the attempt to supply Forts Sumter 
and Pickens. 
QrotioBon the Gtotiiis takes Several chapters to discuss Promises, Contracts, Leagues, 
ingMtb. and Sponsions, &c., all bearing upon this subject, from which we shall 
hereafter quote, and in a subsequent chapter, " Concerning Faith to be 
kept between Enemies," he discusses various pointa, as " That faith is to 
be kept with all sorts of Enemies," " The Opinion, That fsuth is not to be 
kept with Thieves and Tyrants, refuted," until, under the thirteenth 
head, " That faith is to foe kept even with such as are perfidious," he ob- 

JflLth tota That fidth ought to be kept with such as ore notoriously perfldioua, we have in a 

tSe pMildloS! ""O™ general treatlao already proved : Which also we maj learn from St. Ambrose, 

which without doubt leacheth eTcn unto such enemies aa are altogether faithless. 

Such aa the Carthaginians were unto the Romans, who notnitJistanding kept their 

faith inviolably with ihem. For, aa Valerius Maiimus well observes, " the Koman 

Senate regarded not what the Carthaginians deserved, but what in honor became the 

Gnomiifl, 1. fU, people Of Home; " which is the testimonj that Balluat gives of them; "Innll the wars," 

8. 19, S 18. ^^j|.j^ j^g^ "iKtwcen Rome and Carthage, though the Catthagmiana, aa well in Uniea 

of peace aa durii^ their traces, committed inanj outrages, jet would not the Romans 

of ftltb. upon any provocation pemiit that the lilie should be done unto them." And concern- 

ii^ that fact of Sergius Galbo, who, in revenge upon the Pottugueae for so often 

breaking their league with him, first deceived them with a new league, and then slew 

eight thousand of them ; Appjan gives this answer : Ferjidii perjidiam vltm, contra 

Itomanam dignitalem, barbaros wniteSa ta- ; " In revenging one treachery with 

another, ho wounded the mnjesty of the people of Rome, imitathig therein the 

barbarians." For which he was afterwards worthily accused by Labo, a tribune of the 

people, whereof Valerius MaximuB gives his ophuon tins ; " It waa not equity, but 

compaaaion, that pleaded in that cause ; for that absolurion which his own innooouc)' 

could not challenge, waa given to his innocent babes : " which is also confirmed by 
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Cato, " He hod certainly died for his treachery, had not liis own fears, and lie inno- i ^^jvT" ^? 
cenoT of bis cliildrcri, proonred bia pardon." the Nntiiro u( 

IJiii «Br. 

Even witt " the perfidioiia " is faith to he kept ; hut it cannot be ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ 
charged upon tte South tliat they were perfidious, treacherous. They perfidious, 
have done wrong, as we believe, have unn'ecessarily violated tbeir sacred 
compact of the Constitution, but it lias been done holdly, openly, man- 
fully. No enemy of the South can attribute to those States perfidy, 
treachery. Yet were they even perfidious, the sacred promise of the dent's pnnnfsa 
President of the United States had been given by his duly authorized buen kqjt. 
agent, the Secretary of State, and that promise must be kept. It was 
not kept, but shamefully violated, and had the previous and chief causes itwns broken, 
of provocation coiBe'from the Federal Government, this deceit, under the 
circumstances, might have been a justifying cause of beginning hostilities. 

The " more genera! treatise " referred to, is probably the above-named Feor the mily 
chapters, and no extenuation of this deception is perceptible, except it be 
that of/aa?-, on which point Grotiua observes r 

Coneerning those promises that are made through fear, questions do arise no less GnoTura con- 
pecplext. For herrin they do usually distinguish of fears, which are either great and j ij^e. ii, S^' 
vehement, or light and slender ; if great, then they consider whetlier it be so abso- 
lutely, or in respcot only of the person fearhig : then whether it be occasioned jastly 
or unJDStly ; ajid whether by bim to whom the promise nas made, or by Eonie other : 
as also they distinguish of the acts, whether free and generous, or grievous and bur- 
densome ; and according to this diTersity, are some acts said to be void, others revo- 
cable at the pleasure of the promiser, and others to he wholly renewed. Concerning 
every one of these cases, there are great differences in opinions. But I do wholly j. » _. 
incline to. those who hold, tiiat setting aside tJiat authority of the civil law, which feicase Irum 
aometimes taliesaway, and sometimes moderates the binding power of suoh promises; P""oi3^ 
he that promiseth any thing through fear, is obliged to perform what he hath so 
promised ; because the consent he gave was not conditional, as in the case of error, 
but absolute. For as Aristotle well observes, he that, for fear of being shipwrecked, iristotJe in 
throws Ms goods overboard, would willingly preserve them ou condition that he confirawUon. 
might not be wrecked ; but upon a serious eonaderation of the present danger he is 
. In, be absolutely resolves that bis goods rather than Mniself, shall perish. But yet wo i^he pmmisee 
Must also crave this allowance, that if he to w%om the promise was made, did occasion m^yV re- 
not a just, but an unjust fear, though but slight; and that thereupon the promise was \aas lie 
80 made, be is bound to discharge the promisor if he desii-e It ; not that the promise promisor. 
is in itself void, but for the damage that be suelulued who made it, by reason of the 
injury done him. But what esceptions the Law of Nations admits berein, shall in its 
proper place be hereafter e:cpl!uned, 

Nor is any extenuating circumstance perceptible in the exceptions re- roar only lutao 
feried to by Grotius; and even if fear be admitted in palliation, it only ^ftgilS™ 
adds to the disgrace of the North. "We are no cowards ; would never 
yield an iota of right through fear. There is nothing for ua to do but to 
admit the wrong, and let the President find his exwise in his inexperience 
and tlie bewildering circumstances. 

Bat there is another subject of consideration as to the justice of this Tiie wnr un- 
war, and that is, that the South were unreasonably precipitate in its com- S prBofpiinn- 
mencement. South Carolina knew, the whole South knew, that the Con- 
Btitution had failed to provide for an emergency like the present. The 
consequences of a State or States' seceding from a Union that had been 
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to the fathers the summwm honum, had not been, contemplated ; and the 

'^ "f Federal Government, restricted to the lettoi of the Constitntion, was in 

_ . all its departments powerless to act in the premises. But it was the 

thBEiBoniive. sworn duty of the Executive to enforce the laws and preserve and defend 

the property and officers and soldiers of the United States anywhere 

and everywhere ; and aa Commajider-in-Chief of the army and navy, to 

h 1 f d h G ent against domestic aa 

oa C ving seceded, hy virtue 

Svceit ited States within her 

gnize that right. In a 

Th politic of the United 

Sta hat fort; by the Sover- 

g ul horized Agencies, had 

g on ceded over it to the 

F 1, S G m le money of all these 

sovereign Peoples had been expended in the purchase of the site and the 

erection of Fort Sumter, and the President was fntly justified in his double 

office of Executive and Commander-in-Chief, in holding its p 

N m tt wl t tl 1 p t' of value of the property b 

tl Um d Stat w tl th t State, whether more or less than it would 

h t tl d t th di the President was unauthorized to enter- 

t tl bj t H k w d do nothing about it. The aame views 

iph) f m> q illy t th new Confederacy as to South Carohna. 

Imn cfliuie B d tl d t f F rt Sumter at that period, was of no con- 

J^rTub t d 1 1 mp t tl militaiy or other necessity. Their nine- 

toSmot t b tt 1 d f U eenforcement almost an impossibility, and 

1 d th 1 ttl g I 11 wed to receive or purchase its supplies 

wl 1 1 11 f war there might have been avoided by 

th thd al f th t p This appears probable from all the cir- 

Mi^ht iay m t 1 1th gh P ideat Lincoln could with no propriety be 

dere/wi'tii' f d t gi p p sa f a"fort he was sworn to protect, yet could 

*"^' h n htfidly h tak th esponsibility of its abandonment, to save 

hia ty f m 1 

^iTtKa Th S tl m y t t jl as re insist that the United States would not 

enoow dis h ac d 1 f t d assort that at best, the war would only 

h h 11yd fwwks, and that a little earlier or later attack 

m k d]ff h y give no adequate reason for the attack 

tl n, pt th t wl 1 written with sunbeams all over that black 

t sa t th t th y t d d to make sore the accomplishment of their 

Igh Idppss th leatruction of our Govemmeijt, though it 

m 1 d th try 11 th vretchedness of fratricidal bloodshed. No 

fth dlymtb 11 wl their schemes of disunion would surely 

dpdljbf ttd Isa the blow wore then and there struck^ 

wh h w uld 1 1 t t d th abhorred reunion. 

Tiie Bnnth L t tl t imp t t point be considered. This war is waged 

Guveiameni; against the Government of the United States I The attack is not made 
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npon the individual States, that have d n 
wrong to sister-Sovereigntiea. Not a I 

Government that ia assailed, for evils i p w 
thority ia to be found in the Constitu f hi 
gress to interfere, in any way or maim w h 
which the South have just cause of CO p m nd f 
as are the Soutliern Sovereignties in 
they should he ashamed in the sam 
Federal authority for its non-interfcren 
they have evoked all tiie horrors of c 
ernment would not exercise powers, th 
selves would have been first to condemn 

The South have little occasion of n 
against our Federal Government. Th 6 
edly the severest trial the South hav b 
many years it had its chief support in th 
the early debates in Congress imder 
Carolina aided most effectively to e 
most be i&nsidered its father. Can i l 
of that day so erred in judgment, that 
now adhered to, is adequate eause for d 

and cherished? Did not the Pinckneys, Butler, Butledge, Barnwell, 
Pendleton, &c., have capacity to judge of the right of such measures, as 
well as of their expediency ? 

This Union and its Cfovernmont are full of benefiia un-ipeakable, im- ^«^<"'' 
measurable t Yh t ^ t y St t as t tl N th the West, fan »f b< 

and all. M t J t, t unb m g tl m mou S uth is it, Uo^T^ 

to requite witl has or 1 1 1 w th t d w th wa 1 Govern- 

ment which h t nl f lail d b t f 

the highest 



d ntalizing § ^^■^'' *'"* 


m n Federal jff^f-'^f 


a df ITc J.U 


u for Con- ih^ritrto" 




g n aults of 


\ loudest —ngoinst their 


m & e rights, weas-l 


m gainst the 


ddls.y Why, 


heCnralGov--?„7,iT.-' 


f wh h hey them- "^"'^ ''""°"' 


mu h of war, Thj^f^^"^'j^ 


W Uudoubt- cMef wrung a! 




f A he tariff, 


n w hat South 


ffl a d may al- That nnfl ths 


d good men ^''thB"Bo'uth.^ 


h d spedient. 


U n y so loved 


Butlodge, Barnwell, 



But r 



dl 



f tJ 



t tl 
t C 



for present d f t ir t t 
justify a v: 1 t d t f th ? Tl 

in the presidential contest amounted to nothm" 
nate been elected in d f M L I h t 
South Carolinians, wh 1 us g tl It f 
frankly avow, as we hall 1 th t th th 

nor the nullifying of tl f t 1 1 w J d 
struggle. Certainly t 1 Id n t f tl S p 
tuted, was an abund tjttn t ytt 

the Executive, and ■w th n j ty n tl Sen t 
dent elect, had the So tl n S t d 

have been interfered w th 1 1 t f y 

Senate, too, all impr p 1 g 1 t n w nd d 



no encouragement No excuse 

t what waa there to 
f the Republicans 

Had any fiend incar- The Fe^iiir! 
d 1 have done ? The cuniri have 
h purposes, boldly, no uroug. 

Dn of Mr. Lincoln, Llncnln'eel 

y h ng to do with this a^^jenn. 
O urf, as then consti- Miiao^"sM 
mj.ted oppressions by ^°°- 

pposed to the Presi- 

th t Court could not 

With a Democratic 

possible ; and with 



ih t 
the injury of the South ? 
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loQth'^*'ii9'w ^^^ South Carolina secede, if she chooses, and exercise her sovereign 

thu Wa"™ "^ ''S^* "^ redressing -wroiiga, and thresh Massachusetts, or any erring sis- 
; — ^r- CT. — ter- Sovereignty, if she can, to her full satisfaction : hut other Bovereifm- 

Let Soutn Car- o ^ i f i a 

oiioa light tho ties Will not eniure this transfer of a quarrel from a People that has 

menu given offence, to a Government, a mere Agency, that has and can have no 

responsibility therefor. And when tho Government attacked is our own, 

our Federal Government, established hy the united wisdom of our fa- 

fend onr Qot- thers ; when in that Government lives the Union, that has heen to us the 

means of all our advancement and happme'si , that Union which the fa 

thers of the ■ South and of the North together fought, bled, and died 

to establish ; be assured we shall fight for it to the death, and for the 

maintenance of our rights, which, if we corrpctly understand thi.ni, will 

perpetuate that Union, or rather, bring us a new one. 

This compend It is impossible in this compend to do more than indicate the points 

which we have endeavored in all candor to examine, as to the justice of 

this war. Further light no doubt wiU be obtained from the Southern 

— u futtiier side, possibly more, too, from the Northern ; all of ■which shall be fairly 

used and presented; but applying that rule, ^' The Laws of Nature and 

of Naturt^'s God," to the facts as understood, it seems that the Sonth are 

in an unjust war, but nnder many very extenuating circumstances. 

Tba Soiitii iu But whether in a just or unjust war, there seems to ho little doubt 

nav, but that they arc in an offensive war, which space will not be here taken 

o 61 ^° discuss. Lord Eussoll's opinion on this point will, it appears to me, 

be amply justified by applying that same rule to existing facts. 
The sonti The South, howovcr, misled in part by the follies of our own Admin- 

thint they ora istration, wholly misconceive the na.ture of the conflict in which we are 
*im. engaged, and also the designs and purposes of the North. An old and 

respected journal of the South, before quoted, has remarks upon this sub- 
ject, which are introduced, not only for use here, but as corroborative of 
preceding views, as to the importance of examining into principles, to 
obtain more unanimity in the North. Division of sentiment among our- 
selves is no doubt the main reliance of the South, in prosecuting its plans 
of disunion. 

Bout&ernopla- Signs in the Nm-ihvKst. — Although it la altogether out of the question while the 
n'^Hi' "l ''I'ole North is engaged in a war for our subjugation or extermination that we should 

offer terms of alliance, sljll less listen lo any word or hhit about union with them, yet 

EionuoBD '* '^ "" '^^ *'™'^ ''^'' ^'^ symptoms of diaorganiiation which show themselTes iu tho 

EHauiBKB, present Federal States are of deep interest to us, and that we ought even to do all we 

"" honorably and loyally may to give further impulse to'the force which promiacH at some 

fatnre time to break up the league of our enemies. Let ua examine the exact nature 

and reasons of the impending quarreL 
ThB W*st to The material inlfipeEt of the Northwestern Slates, from Ohio westward, assuredly 
cor&detaoy ought to impel them rather to the formation of a aeparate confederation, or an alliance 

■with this Southern Confedsraey, on flie footing of a foreign nation, than to a Union 

with the East, hostile to us. It is true they ought to have thought of this before They 
mfaS^'rf the chose to make common cause witii the Eastern Yankees against us, and rushed blindly 
Wobt. into a war for the destruetion of our rights of State sovereignty. They elected alliance 

with our enemies, war to the knife with us; and they, and we, must abide the issue. 
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IfeTertlieless, the material intercsta remain the aiunc ; tlio undeniable features of S ■'*:.'?'' "l" 
natura on Ihia continent remain the same ; the Northwest continneB to be an agiieul- tlio Hatnre of 
tural nnd food-producing countrj ; protective tarilft, for tJie profits of Eastern manu- this War. 
facturers, are still as oppressiTe to Western men as thej were injurioua to ua in the A turifT for tha 
dajaof the old Union. The great natural h i ft ffi f nished bj the Mlaasslppi ^"flu ^" j,™' 
rirer is common to them TFitJi tlie Confede ist aa h Phm common to France, T be MiKlaslp- 

to Gerraao J and Holland ; it ia not onlj th al h but also their j^StteT"' "" 

highway to the lucraUre markets of the So msrliets. 

Al d re w g attention of The WmI 1»- 

m h iTticsusdd then' staple ""^"ufX^'^' 

d mmdhh wd whi h nn g Down Eosters evils of pres- 

ind th m to ur m Bu ga re in all their ™ " ""■ 

temp mm h m M pp the teriiblo 

p p in re tax th unm hed m an ar those bur- 

dallhhig gg m great change 

which m the future eannot fail to bo wholesome for us. Not that it can produce any ivm protluos 
eifect of tho slightest consequence for the preaent. Por this year, at any rate, instead "" ^'^'" '"' * 
of any rclasatjon of tie atrocioua war which they have undertaken, we may expect to 
see it prosecuted with redouhled energy, akin to desperation. The headstrong block- q^^ "bioct- 
headsaujonest tliem(who.are the vast m^oiity and rule in the land) still hope, by one beHclB"expett 
laat tremendous effort, to crush the Confederacy, to sweep the whole Mis^ssippi dear SiSSderaoy. 
with their fleets and armies, penetrate the heart of the cotton States, and provide, by <Ail sMh es- 
universal plunder and coQfiEcafion, for the security of the great debt. If they fiul, ™,perly enU- 
why then in a yeav, or in two years, they will offer us friendehip and alliance, and the "^i) 
right hand of fellowship. 

Another feature in the situation must be borne in mind. The organization, which Ths Horthatn 
uied to Ije coUed the Democratic party in those Federal States, is broken uff. Old ^^j^^!!?' 
issues are gone by, and the great new issue is the war, and the conduct of tho war. 
Northeaatorn Domocrata reniember just now that they were New Yorkers or New Eng- — particukrij' 
landers before they were Democrats ; that the interests of the Northwest, which may ^^l y^l^t. ' ""^ 
impel it to form a separate confederacy and eeeic alliance with the South, are no 
mtereata of thdrs. That if the Union be finally broken forever, though the Northwest [^j^^uty lo 
may find safety and profit In a confederacy of its own, New York, Philadelphia, and tho West ihsn 
Boston are ruined at any rate. Hence we can underatand the total revulsion of 
language and of feeling among the Damoemta of New York. All thdr talk of amnesty 'Wlint hna 
or peace, all their loud aaserUons of State rights, all their nullification of their ern Demo- 
President and his Cabinet, and hia generals, was under the deluaon that we had not orata. 
really seceded from them in eameat, and that we were willing to let our moral struggle 
pass for a Democratic Presidential campaign — a somewhat violent campaign it ia true — 
rather more stormy than the " sour fider " one or the Know Holhlng one, bnl still 
only an effort that would be amply rewarded by the apoila of office in "Washington. 
They appear only lately to have found out that we were eerfoua all the time, and „ ^ , 
meant what wo said, to their intense diEgUEt, They have discovered that the prize we ii,"" onSi" in 
sought, and which we Uiought worth the richest and reddest of our best blood, was no enrnoBt. 
less than absolute independence — to be eternally clear of them and tJiar mean politics, 
to ding them and all their ways, to rise out of the contaminations of their society, and 
begin to live our own full, strong, genial life in accord witi our institutions and 
national character. They had been giving us credit for more practical good sense, 
those " Democrats ; " they had thought we valued the heart's blood of our children aa 
much as they value the Hesaans they hire, and finding out their mistake they are 
naturally disgusted. 

How this discovery they have made in the country north of us, both cast and west, ^^^ .^'"'rH,"' 
operates very differently on tho Domoorata of those two sections. In the eastern part knowledge in 
it makes them drop suddenly all thoughts of conciliation, and rage and foam for war w^t"" " 
and slaughter. (See speeches of Van Buren, Brady, &c) The very same discovery 
makes Western men bethink themselves that there has been too much war and i^t''o^*of [Jib 
daughter already, and though they are now in for it, and must try it out, yet their eld Union. 
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lonch'^^flffo ^^''^^"'^ policy will soon be to draw out of it, if posMble, and out of the Union, and ont 
thM Metaie of of the debt, and out of the blunder, and bankrupler, and pbilanthropy, and all the 
"■'' '""■ et of it. Tbe interests of the two eeodona are now separated, and it ' 



Tlia *'"^ *"d our troops and generals that bare aeparalfid them. It would be wise, undoubladly, 

thu itlsiinlun 'o encourage this break up and develop it bo far as we honorably may. And the first 

their intcreBt and boat way to do it is to mmntoiu those troops aad strengthen the hands of those 
it, ''"™'"'^" generals. 

■i'lie SapUrtr But, as the Enipiirer has been accused of repelling friendly advances and diacour- 
fect Nmiliutn "gi^S or preventing (he course of that excellent rupture at the ITorth, we shall try to 
fllvlaLon. make amends this very moment by saying the iQoat soothing things that any Confed- 

erate properly can to help the good work. We think, then, that when the war is onco 
Woa"to"L'v= °'^''' "^ "''^^ ""^ Northwestern Slatca shall have separated thomselves from the 
■ league ivlcli Federal Union and established a league for themselves, and taken the initiative in 
brfngdiviKion i^cognizing the independence of the Confederacy, then it is highly probable that the 
Confederates would enter into an alliance with tiiat Kortbvrestern league notnithgtand- 
ing all its sins done, and would engage themselves to fumiah a proportion of Confed- 
erate troops for the defence of that country, m case of the furious Yankee nation 
Srinile'fiiB- "^'"8 '°'^' W crush a second " rebellion." Further, we think the provisions of that 
£iri£Ltij>i to be act of our Congress, proclaiming the free navigation of the Uissiesippi, should be more 
i^Mcd— "^ '""j ™sde known among our Northncetem enemies, iu order that they maj see that 
the said free navigation is carefully limited to " the cid^ens of ajiy of the Sutes on its 
loi°Bd to o*her borders, or on tbe borders of its navigable livens," and so eicludc the Yankees proper. 
Sratea. Further still, we believe it would be well te express to these Northwestern enemies of 

ours Che general feeling that, so soon as they shaU have ceased to }m " one enemies in 
Kaat w'^bS^ ^*'''" "'^^ sitaW. have become "in peace friends," we should diaoriminate in all things 
(creniij tre»i- between them and tbe Yankees proper, placing tbe hitter m the category of the least 
* favored nation, but dealing with the former on the easiest terms, because tliat would 

be for oar mtereat, and this Confederacy nill always be willing, for its own interest, to 
make treaties with any foreign power, whether in America or in Europe. 
"Freaaavlga- XaA to prevent miatakes, here is what is meant by "free navigation of the Misaa- 
Mii-BiBsiiipi" sippi," as defined in the aforesaid act of Congress ;^ — ^Permission to pass freely to the 
defined. gga^ without any duty or other hindrance, eiecpt light money, pilotage and olber like 

charges ; permisaion \a pass freely to any port of entry on the Uiaaiauppi within 
Ckinfederate limits, and to enter and load goods and freight, paying the duties thereof 
to the Confederate Government, and there to sell them, and to forward them, nnder 
bond or seal, as customary in such cases, with usual reguiaOons as to warehousing and 
drawback. In short, on entering within the lunils of the Confederacy, upon the river, 
«fe W^^ '*' * steamboat of the Northwest would be prerasely in the position of a French steamer 
entering Pru^ia on the Khine — no better, and no worse. As for the Yankee nation 
pmper, no boat of theirs should ever enter tbe Miasissippi at all. 
Tiia West nn- Now here we think ia an array of prospective advantages which might satisfy any 
to iiocij[it lils reasonable people. It would not bo proper for our Government to make them any fur- 
bberalltj — (jigf proposals, or hold out any new inducements. Our Government and Congress have 
already done all that consists with the dignity of an independent power; but it may not 
npo ksTnflu'-" ''" 'i^Pfoper for the press to reason about theae matters and place them in a clear light, 
ence alluring- and make the prospect of peace as alluring aa possible to one section of our enemies, 
'^~ which will more and more exaaperale that section of our enemies against the other 

section of our enemies. Therefore we advise the foregoing considerations to ourKortli- 
fo[ a y"ar7° western enemies. If they hearken to us, well ; if not (and we know they will not for 

this year), tben let them go ahead and crush the rebellion. 
■Walt till ni^it In truth we do not attach much importance to nil this untQ neit year. For this 
'^" " reason our reliance ia on our own brave army alone. 

A humble nrn- 'W'e cannot stop here to discuss the salient points of this article, which 

oftheWeet. can best be done indirectly as the investigation proceeds; hut as one of 

tlie humble Citizens of the Northwest, let me protest against aay such 
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judgment of our character and tights, or expectations of our plana and ^"iiiT'J,,"!^ 
conduct, E^l", mr.'" "' 

We have not, it is true, been correct as to our theories ; but we have ^^^ ^-^gj — 
been and are nearly so, as to our practice. Many have erroneously sup- "/""^^"jj'y 
posed it was necessary to subdue the "rebels," and the war has been 1° pmciico— 
engaged in for that purpose ; and yet the effect is mainly to preserve the 
rights of tKeae States. "We have become confused as to the theory of our 
rights, but with the practical good sense of the American people, we liave — ns in tio 
taken the proper course, in the main, to protect ourselves against unjust 
aggressions. Our President, "Western man though he is, and his advisers, 
have done many things adverse to the judgment and feelings of the Oitizena 
of the West ; but he is our Constitutional leader, and we are with him 
heartily in defending our rights, notwithstanding his great wrongs, ^j g" ern" 
With the honored Douglas, are we " for our Government against all iwa% "^"J"^',, 
assailants." 

The South will find in the "West apt scholars in this much-neglected The West tflk- 
Bcience of State tights ; and it is of no use to talk to us about surrender- sioie-rigiiie. 
jng our existing properties in the seceded States, and receiving hack a 
part of them by treaty. We will never part with our rtg?iis. Even if Now England 
New England were to be willing to abandon her interests therein — which bw r^iita— 
she never will, I hope ; could she become so thoroughly obolitionized as 
to determine to he wholly cut loose from any States which tolerated 
slavery ; were she even to side with the South in this war to obtain her 
release and effect disunion, it would have no inflflenco to change the _.xai „„t „f. 
course of the West. Though many have been wrong as to the theory of ' ^ '"" 
this war, believing it to be offensive instead of defensive, we shall soon get 
right ; and we in the West, with the other Eastern States, will wage the 
war indefinitely for the maintenance of our rights and of the Union. 
Only let us become correct in ilieory as we are in practice, and united as Ttie West c»n 
we shall be through the entire North, it will not be so very difficult for ua ftneicevm— 
to prosecute our defensive war in such a manner that the South will ere 
long tire of it. But if any of the Eastern States are unwilling to reeon- „tili lbs 
federate with slave States and should even join the South, we in the West pim ua our 
alone caa sustain a defensive war, till we can have our rights properly "^ 
acknowledged and established by a new Confederacy. Countrymen of 
the Northwest 1 fellow Citizens I speak I not your sentiments to a man in 
declaring — We never, never surrender our properties m. the seceded States "*„ u'pto'™ 
upon compulsion? ^'"* 

All that js said m thp foregoing extract as to the probability of Mnre dis 
further dmsion, if one disunion scheme he tolerated, is freely admitted i™ if «d« i« 
The consideration of that ^ ery tuhjcct, as shown m the preface , alarm at 
the dingers whiuh threaten ns, started the investigation in 1860, Clinch 
has led to the compilation of this woJk , for it la much leis my own 
■writing thin a bringing together the wi»e and well told truths and 
opinions of others Month by month, aa mj ignorance has befn 
enlightened by the treasures of governmental science and of history, 
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\}\b-'*M\B pi^i^icularly that of the Grecian Confederacies, has the conviction been 
SrS w'"™ "^ strengthened, that if we cannot preserye our Union entire, we shall be ja 

r- — — great danger of an utter feilure to sustain free institutions. The quotas 

eiampLo u£ tions that will be made in diacuaaing the Grecian Confederacies, prove 
Eivni Confcd- conclusively that it wa n t the d v n of th se Peoples into small States 
8^lces^llMdea tl^^t Caused their lis e na a d Jt mate destniotion, but their rival 
™""' Confederacies. A t tl s p ■iot al mmon-sense, taught him that 
Greece united in a j; 1 tj f p 1 1 Id d fy the world ; and so could 
Like results to these States of ours nal g fall B t f disunited, the same rivalry 
LurB. hetween neighboring, C f d a , will b here again witnessed, that 
gave an opportunity to Philip of Macedon to intrigue and subvert one after 
another of the Grecian Unions, The raonarchs of Europe can then have 
Division an esicuse to interfere in our afiairs, and will keep ns eternally by the 
Intrigne. ears ; large armies and navies vieing with each other, will be established 
at Immense expense, and to the great danger of civil liberty ; and pos- 
sibly within a century or less, the free institutions we so love and cherish, 
^'"f'd™"°' ^'"^ ^^^^ given place to militaiy despotisms, la the sequel we hope to 
ra[ii iiipiu. show from eminent authorities, and particularly from our experience under 
"Washington's last Admiaistiation and that of the elder Adams,^ that a 
Representative system is not adapted to cope with Monarchies in the 
intrigues and corruption of diplomacy. Our only safety lies in strict 
annrosiioo. adherence to the Monroe doctrine, keeping clear of European entangle- 
hered to. ments, whidi will surely be abandoned when rival Confederacies are insti- 
tuted. The man is'a fool, who imagines that two or more neighboring 
EuE"ivai3! Confederacies will cherish and promote each other's interesta The jeal- 
ousy and hate will be intense and well reciprocated. All the injury will 
be done, all the favors withheld, that are possible to neighboring enemies. 
The ancient animosity between England and America will be as nothing 
Notch flod'°" ^^ what we shall see here ; and while separation by a wide ocean has 
^"""^ aided to remove the former, hetween the North and South occasions of 
difSculty must constantly arise, and the bitterness already engendered hj 
this deplorable war, will grow with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength. 
w'bB"(iior"ted ^® cannot, most not, tolerate disunion. Smcerest friendship for 
the South alone, our friends there will see, should make us fight against 
disunion. We in the West are, and will be true friends to the South in 
Tiio West line this contest. We will fight for years to save them from the wretched- 
ness of disunion, from the imperilling of these our glorious institutions, 
*iie fathers which their fathers and ours established. The earth was enriched by the 
Union— blood of patriots shed less than a century ago, to obtain freedom and inde- 
pendence, that Union might here be formed to perpetuate these free insti- 
eeendw^w^d'o t'^''**'^^ J 1^* f^^ blood of the grandsons and great-grandsons of those 
'"■ patriote, flow stiU more freely on^hese same ensanguined fields and many 
dnngiKdory — ____ . 

^'^O^" ' ^* TalnsWe historj- of tiose Administrations tj Mr. Glbba, sliouid to stnflled thoronghjy 
Admirtish-a- I>r patrlolo staleamen in thia perlious period of dlssninUon, and eyerjtlilng tliat wUi BidtoeJiow 
liont. DS the danger of disi^ona, and tlie ccrKun and great evila to Msnlt from riTBl Cunfederacies. 
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others, to keep from jeopardy our priceless inheritance. Talk not to the |"ii,'?'''^[' 
"West of peace and disunion. tLis'WBr" "^ 

Surely is there ample occasion both in the South and in the North, to - — • • 
study int th " Lav. f Nature and of Naiure^s God," to establish the ^e South snd 
right t wh h f t! States, our fathers jointly pledged their lives, amine inter- 
th f t s, and tl acred honor. Honorable men were they, and 
ne w th Laws" dishonored by them. If we, their sons, 

b oa f th mpled benefits resulting to us from their faithfiil 

p t f th Laws, have become so engaged in. our individual con- 

cerns, as to have neglected our duties to th State 1 lost sio-ht of 
the dignity, the majesty of Sovereignty, th E ght f G c? the 

possession of free Peoples; have even b m t f those 

" Laws " themselves, as that it is a wonder fw d hwtlyhve 
been so well practised ; is it not high time i\ t d t t! f t of 

instruction, and drew deep draughts from th L f N t d of 

Nature's God ? " Weil will it be for us both th S th d the Soutb md 
North, to study them thoroughly, and kn w m t 1 ght nd our rontuBi 

wrongs Our rights, it ■will be eisy for us t 1 It t lect wcongs. 

our wrong'J, which on both sides will be found gnevoua. Yet, having 
resulted chiefly fi:om ignorance and misconception of clear, well-estab- 
lished pnnciples, it will be comparatively an easy task to retrace our To rotmoQ our 
steps, particularly for the South We shall return to the blissful fields of tieaiariy for 
Fcaderahsm, m whi(,h " the statehness of houses, the goodlineas of trees," 
80 " delighteth the eyi,," because resting upon " that foundation," " tli^'t ^J^I^^J^ ** 
root," the South have so much more correctly appreciated than the 
North, State Sovekeignty. Honor enough is it for the South, even 
by war, to have saved us from the wretchedness of conaolidation, we have 



■ May the enlightening influences of the Holy Ghost be imparted to ^"Jf^j^"""' 
us in rich measure, both in the South and in the North, as with our dark- Christiana «iit; 
ened understandings, we endeavor to learn what right and duty require of 
us as individuals and as States! Surely no obstinate determination to 
adhere to wrong, no malicious hate or desire to injure, will interfere EvUinflneneei 
with peace and reconcihatlon, when once an opportunity has been afibrd- vent pence and. 
ed to examine thoroughly and justly our mutual rights and wrongs, oar 
duties to God and country. Honest, candid, honorable parties as these 
States have ever been, when our wise men in the South and in the These Biaioa 
North, with our tiue friends in Europe, shall have well considered the """ "■ 
rights of these States, in connexion with " the Laws of Nature and of ^^^ [jortj, 
Nature's God," we of the North will cheerfully assent to the surrender ^ntirMtionttf 
of that to which the South is fairly entitled ; and if the South finds she ut^Js^j,"'"' 
has claimed more than belongs to her Sovereignties by those " Laws," 
she will no longer insist thereon ; if she finds herself in an unjust, offen- 
swe war, speedily will she cease that war. 

May our God of mercy and of wisdom, teach U3, His children, in QoB^grontaan.. 
both sections; show to us out duty, and give us hearts to do it. 
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o^sm"'"" § ^^' — I'lSCNION KNDANGBES StATE CITIZENSHIP. 

•Mp. Citizens ! fellow Citkens of the South and of tho North I wo little 

know the worth of our free institwtions tiiat are jeopardized by disunion 
and civil "war. We are Citizens of these States, nations, — yea, these 
tiitp-*^'^"™' Commonwealths, known by their respective names of New York, South 
Carolina ; Virginia, Ohio ; Maine and California, and so on, numbering 
still four-and- thirty, for I deny that Virginia is legally divided and made 
into two States. Each one of these Common wealths, by the favor of tho 
Almighty Eang of nations, is a Sovereign, free and independent State, 
the peer of earth's mightiest empires, A high dignity, is it, too lightly 
— whniiait? estimated, to possess Citizenship in one of these free States. Let us con- 
sider in short, what it is to bo a Citizen in one of these Commonwealths, 
to be fellow Citizens of States United and Confederated. 
The oiigin of Of the origin of States we have no knowledge. Even the Mosaic 
known. record, the oldest concerning our race, gives no information on this inter- 

esting topic. 
Slmro^'Biing- Cush b^gat Nimrod : lie began to be a mighty one in the earth. Ho was a mighty 
eat known" ill hanter before the I*RD ; wherefore it is said, Even aa Nimrod the mightj hunler 
hlslory. before the Lono. And the beginning of hia liingdom waa Babel, and Erech, and 

Aecad, and Caineh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asahur, and 
em. i: 8-12. builded Nineveh, and the taty Rehoboth, and Calah, and Eesen between Nineveh and 
Calah : the same is a great cit j. 

Momirciiy Thus incidentaUy and summarily is the important fact announced of 

gardedthe States being organized, and that Monarchs had begun to rule, for Nimrod 
G«i. had " hia kingdom." From this it is argued that Monarchy, being the 

most ancient form of Government of which we are infonned, was prob- 
tat*. ably that originally instituted by Gor. However that may be, it cer- 

tainly was not the form He selected for favored Israel. 
Ho knoBieiige Wc have no knowledge, either, whether the Creator gave directly to 
SoTtreigntj. any man, or any set of men, the right of exercising authority over his or 
their fellows. We are compelled to rely upon reason and common sense 
concerning this interesting question, 'which we have not found better dia- 
Instrncti™ of cussed than by Pufendorf. It would seem reasonable that in the begin- 
b^DcHy ning of our race, they should have had instruction in Government, and 
obie. that where all were naturally equal, tlie Sovereign Ruler should have 

deputized some of his creatures with authority to control the wayward ; 
for though all were inclined to wrong doing, and to advance their selfish 
schemes, some were worse than others, and must be governed, and some 
Soyereigaty wore better than others and suitable for governors. Probably the begin- 
™ted^r ning of this Sovereign Power — of this Right of Command — was by 
express instruction and gift from the Infinite Source of all Sovereignty 
If not, ttiii, of But if Deity did not grant Sovereignty directly from Himself, it may 
diyIlo origin jjevertheless be regarded, as argued by Piifendorf; of origin Divme. 
What is necessary to the creature from his very nature, and what that 
creature is permitted, encouraged and jtided to do, may well be considered 
the work irf nature's Sovereiga. 
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A State being instituted, the Right of Command once generated, — and |n4;n^j58°'"'' 
whether by ^ft from God direct, or by tte concurrence of human wills Sij.t8 CLiuen- 

with His approbation, or by both combined, is not material, — a State ^z^'" 

and its Sovereignty being once begun, it has continued in one form or (sraotooin reg- 
another, witiiout mterraission. Amid all the fluctuations and changes of sion- 
the four thousand years since the beneficent sway of GoTernment over -^isistmoe 
man by hk fellow, was established or allowed by the Supreme Euler, eountsbie'onij 
have States existed clothed with Supreme Power, and unaccountable 
to any other authority than that of God Himself. 

At timea States have been divided, others have been, united ; some cbsngM to 
have been conquered, others created ; some have had the Sovereign 
Power in the People, some in a Senate, some in a Monarch ; yet have they 
ever continued to exist, deriving their right one from another, and were 
their histories known, each could be traced back by legitimate birth to 
the Father of nations. Here, at all events, is a regular succession in the 
State, whether there be any in the church or not. So wide-spreading, Sovercigntj' 
all-controlling has been the Bt^ht of Command of these States, that it has bolr.*"*'^ 
been over every one of our rate, wherever he was bom, ftom Ms cradle 
to his grai'e. Every man, woman, and child is a subject of some State, EYorjtody^ 
and ceasing to be a subject of one State, becomes instantaneously a subject 
of another. He cannot get out of an organized State, into a state of oat™Vaiatfc 
nature. He ever is and must be a subject, except the few that become Mo ons bora 
Sovereigns. No man is nor can be born free. 

It is further to be observed in explanation, of Citizenship, that one of Only Soxet- 
the prerogatives of Sovereignty is to create new bodies. As only Sever- bodies poiitio. 
eign Power can bring into existence new objects in the realm of nature, 
BO reason and common sense, and the highest authorities in International 
Law teach, that in tlie realm of man's dominion, only Sovereign Power 
can give life to new polities. Our word lody, is in the Latin corpus, from 
which corporate is derived ; and in part for this very purpose of creating 
corporations, has the Sovereign Power existence. If this power be Tbs Sover- 
granted to any single member of the state, it creates a Monarchy, either **° ' 
absolute as in Bussia, or limited as in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; if granted to a select few, as in ancient Venice, and _u,8/ew, 
some of the present Swiss States, an Aristocracy is created ; if preserved — tho many. 
in the People, as with us, a Democracy is established, which is a simple simple De- 
Democracy if People decide questions by their own votes, or Republican ^p^^l^^ 
if the People elect Eepresentatives to act for them, as in our State and Democracy. 
Federal Governments. But in either form of" Government, only the .-, „^j^^ 
Sovereign Power speaks into being bodies corporate and politic ; an idea florforc™- 
of PufendorPs not well considered by Congress and the Supreme Court in w the jj°'"| 
connexion with the United States Bank. 

The raonarchs of Europe have granted charters of incorporation to ciUes mafla 
many of their chief .cities, the dates of some of which are lost in anti- 
quity ; others for various uses, one of the most important of which has —also Coio- 
proved to be, facihtating Colonial settlements. In the proper exercise ""^ 
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fj£i2crs°'™ "^ "-^^ royal prerogative, Elizabeth and succeeding Monarclis of England, 
^oOitiien- granted to certain true and loyal subjects, charters to establish Colonies 

in tbeir dominions in America, with powera of GoTernmont more or less 

extensive. The individuals participating in the Government of those 
zenainthoao cities in Europe, or in those English Colonies, as authorized by their 
oniu, respective charters, were Citizens of their several cities or Colonies. But 

only in a restricted sense can a person be entitled a Citizen of the State 
A subject nn of England ot of Great Britain, as at different dates the mother-land has 
MninBritBiiL been entitled, and hence the Colonial charters guaranteed to our fathers 
all the rights and immunities of iree and natural sxibjects ; for, tbougli 
living and even bom in America, we were, nevertheless, Bnglishmen or 
Britons. 
Tho tionaers Outrageous blunders being committed in the science of Government, 
•I ijiw that even our Erag George 11^ joining with his Ministry and Parliament to 
from Briinin. put Sovereignty out of the Crown, as in the passage of the Quebec bill, 
led to unjust encroachments upon our rights as Britons, and our chartered 
privileges. We resisted the base attempt to change our form of Govern- 
ment from a Monarchy to an Aristocracy, and .the tyrannical usurpations 
Our true lay- of Parliament ; rightfully refused to be taxed by that body ; assured our 
'■ king repeatedly of our faithfulness as true liege subjects ; had ever borne 

our part in mating free gifts — the pride and honor of Britons — for the sup- 
port of the Crown, and only shortly before had received back £200,000, 
that much more than our proportion having been paid by the Colonies in 
the French and Indian war ; entreated our Monarch to stand by his rights 
and ours ; hut he, indoctrinated with the heresy that Sovereignty was in 
his Parliament instead of himself turned a deaf car to our prayers ; and 
jjiyanb7war]iaving, by fourteen months of war, endeavored to subject us to this 
fliiegiance. usurped authority, he forfeited his claims to our allegiance, and we oast 
off his Sovereignty and took to ourselves the Right of Supreme Cmnmatid. 
Justice of our A bright and golden link of justice this, in our chain of Sovereignty, that 

leads back unbroken and fast to the Eternal Throne. 
bceiMe'^n"^" '^^ could then have constituted ourselves a single State, with a single 
stale— Sovereignty ; but naturally, wisely, and emphatically Providentially, we 

—became 13. ])ggamo thirteen sovereign, free and independent States. 
siiCoinnieB The impression is generally prevalent that the Colonies were changed 

betote 4tb to States on the 4th July, 1716. That is a mistake. New Hampshire 
became a State on the 5th January, 1776, and has the honor of taking 
the lead in this important work, under the advice of the Continental Con- 
gress. South Carolina next adopted a Constitution, the 26th March; 
Rhode Island withdrew her allegiance from the Crown on the 4th May ; 
Massachusetts on the Ist of May ; Virginia adopted her Constitution the 
29th June ; and New Jersey the 2d July. The documents will he given 
for these important facts. 
Smrancecon. AH of them, howcver, I am happy to record, made their State organ- 
eapt Hiih Yir- izations conditional on their being unable to arrange their differences with 
the mother-land, except Virginia^ These Colonies were true to their King, 
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and did not want separation, if it could bo avoided. But it having become In^;™^"" 
certain that reconciliation was impossible, in the judgment of the " Old ^^'j'" <Jii™ii- 

Dominion," which of all the Colonies had been true t^ the Crown, faithful • — 

even when England herself was faithless, she made the separation uncon- 
ditional and absolute. And it will be observed with interest in reading vir^nia tho 
the documents, that her fundamental law having remained unaltered from 2Sth June, 
the date of adoption till 1830, she continued all that intervening period ininieBO. 
the same condition. The Commonwealth she was in ISiiO, showas on the 
29th June, '76, possessed at both dates of the same rights and authoritj, 
that pertain to every Sovereign State, notwithstanding she and the other 
Sovereignties delegated to the Federal Agency the exercise of part of 
their Sovereign powers, £rat by the Constitution of 1781, and atill more 
by the second of '89. 

Another point will be observed, that has not received the attention Kow York a 
desirable, in that New York could not vote in Congress on the 4th July, British aisw 
for the Declaration of Independence, her delegates not having been ins— 
authoriEed ; and that State did not pass her resolutions of Independence 
till the 9 th July. So that while the OM J? m h 1 b n C m 

wealth unconditionally for five days preced ngthCt tlDl tn— rginifl a 
of Independence, the Colony that is now h ^ ^ S w f fi teadsjs 

days after that event, still a pai't of the Stat f G t E t m ^ 1 
effort has been made to make our glorious tun bl L n, m th cttrron) 

different from what it is, a consolidation f St t n t d t U ■= of oS?" 

that the reader will be glad to see the docmn nts b mg p tl q Da. 
tion, brought together for the first time, 8 th t h can ] d t 1 If 
as to their intent. 

Although no change is or can be made in the nature of Sovereignty, '^^°^'^"'* 
and subjection can be in no degree lessened, whether existing under the Govctnulen^ 
form of a Monarchy, an Aristocracy,'>,or a Democracy, yet is the exercise ferenoo in 
of that Sovereignty, the dignity, happiness and security of the subjects, ernmant. 
essentially modified under these different forms. Under the first two, the 
people have little or no voice in appointing their rulers ; in the latter, the 
whole power is theirs. In the former, the operatives, the machinery of the 
Government are the servants or agents of the Monarch or of the Senate ; j^ ^^ &Mga 
in the latter, they are servants or agents of the People ; and in each, and ^^^f^ "' 
all does the Sovereign Power, like the soul operating the limbs of the 
body, set in motion the various agencies. To have u, voice in the dec- Thosa chooB- 
tioH of these magistrates and other officials is to he a Citizen, Wio cstizeno. 

Nobody is a Citizen of Eussia, though he may be of a city of Russia, Nobo^aOl- 
All are subjects to the unrestricted, absolute sway of the Crown. Their — itoogh ha 
Autocrat may grant rights and privileges to a certain section or city, dtyofSnatfa. 
creating the inhabitants, or a portion of them, into a body politic and 
corporate for purposes of Government, and with specific rights. Those to 
whom the power is granted to appoint the rulers of that incorporation, 
are the Citizens of that city. 

Under the Government of our mother-land, whoirj admirable system inBriado. 
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y^ ^"'™ of checks and balances stands unequalled in tlie Monarcliial form, and 
State ciiimn- which, the more it is understood, will be the more admired, we see an 

~ immense advance in the privileges of Citizenship. Not only in. niimicipal 

pate In the le- corporations, but iu, the entire legislation of that powerful State, known by 
the name of The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do a 
Notaseswith- large part of the male adult subjects participate. The Monarch is bound 
sent. by solemn compact, -to levy no taxes esept by sanction of Parliament ; 

and by established custom, that has become a law of obligation, all bills 
of money-grants must originate in that branch of Parliament elected by 
the people. To be entitled to OitiEensliip, to oxcroise the elective franchise 
tl t k dm t tl tent, is truly an high privilege. All honor 

Biitain'sh t m fl 1 d f tl g improvements she has made in the science 

mi^ie,^ f ! G t H glory and renown are all our own down to 

1 G A d 1 will ^ still higher exaltation. Not yet has the 

fBt gly hdts zenith. Wrongs there may yet be, and 
ooo bless d btl ar b t wl 1 Monarch, Nobility, and People cut loose 
p««p"h« fr m til I ythtP 1 m t and not the Queen is supreme, the sound 
g d J Igm t 1 fe s principle of that Christian nation, will 
b mg f th f 11 1 ft Far distant be the day when we, the 
d ) t 1 11 B t un enter upon its declination. 

CiHztBBh! B t th C I 1 Gf t" m ts, provincial, proprietary and charter, gaye 

prtyilp|i-3 in li gl P V 1 ge f C t ! p to Englishmen in America, than at home. 
In England. The privileges varied in the different Colonies ; but in some, as in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, the Citizens elected every ofEoer of their Grov- 
How great ernments, even tlie governor and his council, who were considered the 
special representatives of the Sovereign. The original members, too, of 
those bodies politic, the Citizens, could admit whom they pleased to Giti- 
Eenship, making freemen, as they were called ; though how any one was 
made more free than he was befofe, we bavo not found espl d He 
was permitted to have a voice in the election of his rulers, an a t p v 
Conncationt's ilege indeed, but he waa none the less ruled and governed C n t ut 
Hnned'iiu'" continued till 1818 to administer her Government under th ha t as 
-laMe isi. ^'^ Ehode Island till 1842, having only made declaration t n f ng 
aiia-BUiiis4a:thea^ft(o/Com.maMf, theSovereignty, from George III t th n 1 
I^Hrail^^" This was done in Rhode Island on the 4th May, 1776, and m C nn t 
Keiyes. cut in October, 1776. 

"^ benefltB The training the colonists experienced, in exercising the ghts of 

''^"Ing Citizenship under the liberal administration of our Severe n d wa to 

George III, well prepared them to conduct their affairs md p nl ntly 

wheo, driven by misjudgment of their Monarch to take the P ^,1 1 f C m 

raand into their own keeping, they became Citizens of free States. Great 

occasion have we to revere and love our mother-land. Much pride as we 

have taken in our independence, foolishly, falsely as we have boasted of 

sepamiion having ourselves effected the Revolution before the war began, when it 

advnotngeoua, actually took fourteen months of severe war to drive us into Eevolution ; 

(l^"" "' we are yet in a state of probation, as present events prove; have yet to 
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determine, whether tlie blunders of George III and his Ministry and Pap* ^'^ Dtsnnion 
liament, are to be to ua a lasting misfortune or a perpetual blessing. ^y^'> cmiBn- 

Butwe had not only a mother-land: a father-land is also our rich ^ ^ v [ 

legacy ; which, in some of its Slates, gave even still higher privileges rf ihcr-iand ns 
Citizenship than those of England. In the Netherlands, the Eefonnation tnutiier-iiini, 
of the 16th century was signally operative. The emperor Charles T had y^[|,"'fjod?" 
divided his empire, giving hia son Philip II Spain and the Netherlands. 
Piiilip had sworn to maintain for the latter all their ancient rights and 
privileges. Resident in Spain, and a bigoted Catholic, he endeavored, in 1^™^ TEiif" 
violation of his oaths, to force on the Dutch Protestants the Catholic reli- "■ 
gion and the inquisition, of which he was an energetic patron. A long 
and bloody war ensued, the Hollanders having for a leader the noble Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, who, as a patriot, more nearly resembled our own 
ilIuatrioiis''Wa3hington, than probably any other character in history. 
They cast off their subjection to their tyrant of Spain ; and on the 26th 
July, 1581, declared themselves free and independent Statea. As our ^^^"^^'^^f 
fathera did after them, they adhered to their chartered rights and ancient _sf,n,eiri3to- 
customs, each province or chartered city becoming a Sovereign State, ^^^liSfol 
some being Democratic, others Aristocratic. 

In the Democratic States, those of the inhabitants who exercised the Full citben- 
elective franchise were perfect Citizens, which it ia not possible for a man DomocrsiJefc 
to become in a Monarchy, or in an Aristocracy, however liberal may be 
the granla of suffrage. If (Ae S.ifjht of Command be granted to one, or 
to a select /ew, there is a limitation, a control over the suffragans, not 
known in a Democracy. 

The Netherlands remained free till 1795, when, conquered by the The Rethpr- 

' 1 ' If Iftnda subject.- 

French, they were made to understand what "liberty, fraternity, equality edtothe 
really meant, of which the Dutch, it seems, had been ignorant, notwith- 
standing their free institutions. Early in the seventeenth century being a 
land of religioua freedom, even beyond that of England, our father-land T)ii>irfrBwioin. 
furnished an asylum to pilgrims from the mother-land ; and from Delli did 
he band sail, famous ia poetry and song, to New England's shores,, where 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a. stem and rock-boucd cosst, 
as they rolled along on a flat sand beach. The two centuries the Nether- 
lands remamed free States, witnessed the spreading of their Colonies in rhcfr Ooio- 
every quarter of the globe. The Colony of New Amsterdam, in particu- "''"■ 
lar, became prominent and influential ; and though with all their rights i^m. 
in this region surrendered to England in 1674, most of their Citizens cnnnnered by 
continued to reside here under the less freedom of England's Crown. As ' "^ "" ' 
our history is studied, it becomes apparent, that the example of the States 
of the Netherlands in free and Federal Government, and the influence ingujn,,,, ^t 
of the descendant of those Dutch Citizens among us, in leading these J^|^"jj'^ ''*™P"' 
Colonies to become free States, and to make ourselves complete Citizens, 
has never been understood and appreciated. 

Subjects of the crown of Britain, our fathers were only partial, imper- 
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•'" feet Citizens of that State, though Citiaeas of then towns, counties b 



BK.te CitiMD- Colonies ; but taking to themselTes the Sovereignty, tie Right of Com- 



land, the suffrig^ns became perfe:,t Citizens of these free and independent 
,----■— States. Such are still we, their sons, by the blessing of Almigbty God, 
NoioTnneona J^t not of one and the same State, by any meana^ Moat of my readers 
etat^^ are Citiaena of their respective towns or cities, counties, and States ; I, of 
— tnt of our the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois ; and our respec- 
ffiiiea. tive States are as free and independent of each other, as Russia is of 

The Bistes France, or it would not be a State, Nation, Commonwealth as it is ; and 
^stinot. Citizenship is as distinct in our respective American States, as in the Euro- 

Howptbon.ftra pean. As merely Citizens of these States irapectively, we are jiatfeUoTB 
sKna ? Citizens ; liow is it then you are riglitf ally addressed as my fdlov) citizens ? 

§ 16. — Disunion destroys Federal Citizenship. 
The answer ; To answer the above query, let us again refer to our father-land. The 

lands MO an Bevcn Provinces of the Netherlands, erroneously called States prior to their 
exBmp e. independence of the Sovereignty of Philip, and then again erroneously 
continuing to be styled the Seven United Provinces, which means a con- 
rFaderai^id" 'i'^'^'"^'^ country, Eufter they became free States ; these Provinces in 1579, 
pnbHo. t^v'o years prior to declaring independence, united themselves by a league 

other eiim- into a Federal Republic. They liad for examples that of the Hebrews ; 
'^'' the AmpMctyon, Achtean, Lycian, &c., of the Greeks; and for a century 

Tleir Union and a half the one exkting in Switzerland. Those little States, weak, 
gBTe reng impotent by themselves individually, by their Federal Union, enabled 
that diminutive portion of Europe, to exercise a powerful and beneficial 
influence on the whole world for over two centuries. Its rise, progress 
KampiB— ^""l f^"i about fourteen years after this Federa] Republic came into being, 
affords an instructive lesson that remains yet to be unfolded. "When 
iroi'twaBtei -A-merican writers ascertain that the United States have the same Federal 
system of the Dutch, though improved ; and that the great Grotius of 
Holland published his immortal work in 1625 to straighten out the con- 
fusion of words and of ideas with regard to Government, into which the 
dark ages had brought the world ; some of tliem, instead of making con- 
fusion worse confounded, will write an intelligible history of that memo- 
rable example of Confederating. 
TbeNoYBng- The Confederation of the New England Colonies in 1643, that lasted 
1043. ' some forty years; the effort after Union at Albany in 175i, both of 
Theattempfst wliich will be considered, onay have been consequent on our knowledge of 
' the Netherlands, and are instructive to us as proving how well the fathers 

understood that, by Confederating, separate Peoples could obtain the 
utthaDntch benefits of Union, and escape the evils of consolidation. The worth of 
ciitaJ.^"' tii^ influence of the father-land in framing our unequalled system of Fed- 
eral Union, ia by no means appreciated. 
™on''two "Whereas the Dutch formed their compact, two years prior to their 

Efd" '^*™ Declaration of Independence, ours was not concluded till almost five years 
ours fiya aW. after we became free States. Though the Declaration was made by the 
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ColoBial and State delegates as "6y the Representoiives of the United States |l°{,^'*jl'?' 
of America in Congress assembled," and thougli aJl ■were, deeply impressed eiai Citiien- 
with the necessity of Union, yet must the terms be agreed on before it 

■i ' ■• » The obstacles 

could be concluded. Maryland refiised to give ier assent till the surplus to tbo compie- 
territory belonging to several of tlie States, "should be ceded to the Statea Fedptai 
unitedly. This induced Virginia and others, to authorize their delegates 
to form a Federal Republic witii. such States aa might accede ; but on the 
2d January, 1781, Virginia passed resolutions of cession of her territory S""fl''rBi^' 
northwest of the Ohio, as New York had already done; and on the 1st 
March, 1T81, the delegates of Maryland affixed their signatures, complet- 
ing and making obligatory the first Federal compact of these States. The i' orentea tie 
chief object and effect of this instrument was, to give a legal existence to Hie Uniwa 
a body politic that had been announced and informally instituted in the 
Declaration of Independence, and known by the name of The United 
Stales cf America. Though due forma of .International Law were not so 
closely followed aa would have been desirable, and as was practised when 
a new Union was made in 1189 ; yet has it been considered legal and 
binding on tbose SoTereignties by whose joint voice, through their State 
Legislatures, this body politic was created. 

The fonrth of the Articles of Confederation recites : 

"The better to secure and perpetuate mutual ftiendsliip and intercourse among Cltliensofon* 
the people of the different States in this Union, the free inhabitant of each of these ^'"^. ^S, 
States, paupers, ragahonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all le^^es In ths 
prlvil^es and immunities of free citizens in tlie eereral States ; and the people of each """^ S'""- 
State shall have ingress and regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoj Ai-tioleao/ 
thecem all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, imposl- ^!^'^S 
tjons and reBtrictions aa the inhabitants thereof re ' ' " " 



Though a little ambiguous in language, the design was, and it *as Tiiuamaaefei- 
tegarded effective, to give Citizens of one State equal rights in any other 
State, with the Citizens of that other State. Thus were the privileges 
of Citizenship extended, and the Citizens of the several Sovereignties, 
became Citizens, feUoii) Citizens, of their new and duly incorporated body 
politic of the United States of America. 

But this bond of Union proved inadequate to its purpose ; and when TieBrsHinicm 
tte dangers and neceasitiea of the Revolutionary war ended with the 
treaty of peace in 1783, a few years' experience convinced the States 
that changes must be made. They appointed .delegates to a Convention, DeicEatss sp- 
in whose deliberations for months, partook some of the beat patriots, Cventio'nin 
wisest statesmen, the world ever knew, and at their head was our be- 
loved, immortal Washington. The form of new compact was sent to the Their form of 
Confederate Congress, with a request that it be submitted to conventions Sj'"*^ '" '^° 
of delegates duly elected for the purpose in the several States ; and 
experience having taught the impropriety of requiring the assent of 
every State in order to form the new Union ; Rhode Island having been The assent or 
1 to the new soheme. that she had even refused to st 



gates to the Federal Convention ; Luther Martin having declared very union, 
positively that Maryland would never sanction it ; Yates and Lansing hon* 
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Lmi'i"'™ ^^'■'y telieving that the majority were bent on consolidation, tlie certain 
ii CiUion- annihilation of indmd(ia] State Sovereignty, and having withdrawn from 

th« Convention, declaring that New York would not accede to it, and other 

States being more or less doubtful, particularly Massachusetts — under 
ne Stales iQ '■''^^^ circumstances, the Yth article of the new compact provided that " The 
nstitutiuiC Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall he sufficient for the Es- 
tablishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same." 
ofrnrdoror Each State then considered and decided for itself, whether to adhere 
1 new to the old compact, or join the new. First Delaware broke away irom 
the old Union, the 7th December, 1787 ; then Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland and South Caiolina ; and 
on the 21st June, the new Union was made operative by the accession 
e old Union of New Hampshire, the ninth State. The old Union was repiidiated by 
them, notwithstanding iheir agreement had been so solemnly made and 
declared again and again to be "perpetual." "Virginia the 26th June, 
ittii Cam- and New York the 26th July, also joined the majority, leaving only 
and coMsV North Carolina and Rhode Island to constitute the old body politic of the 
tiled siiitps. United States of America. 

ledrng"* "^ ^^ '^ ^^ interesting and important question, whether if these two 
"diDe!''""'' ^^^'^^i ""^ even Rhode Island alone, had remained a party to the first 
compact, they or she would not have constituted the body politic of the 
United States. It would seem that, as in any other corporation, the sole 
surviving member would Have been entitled to all its rights and fran- 
chises. Whether with our ideas of the Law of Nations, and the imper- 
fections of humanity incident to the best States as well as families, Rhode 
Island could have hold for herself the rights of the old Union, is quite 
another subject. Fortunately for the country then, the accession of 
Rhode Island to the new Union on the 29th May, 1790, saved the rais- 
ing of the question. But not much longer is it to be dodged. The rights 
iques^nn to of scccding States ; the rights of States in the new Union, which with 
rratan c- Q-Qpig blessing 13 to bo formed ; the rights of any State, that may remain 
in the body politic of The United States of America, are to be investi- 
gated and understood. No subject connected with our Government, in 
my humble judgment, merits equally with this, the careful consideration, 
the deep research, of our ablest lawyers and statesmen. 
9 riKht of "Were our fathers right in thus brealdng pact and faith with sister 
States, and leaving North Carolina and Rhode Island to shift for them- 
selves ? Most unquestionably thoy did right, though not precisely for all 
Wb. the reasons adduced by John Quincy Adams, who remarks : 

'"*!?■ 'Ive Shode lalaad and NoMli Carolina still held bacli. The Unioa and Washington 

Mb Omsti- marched without tJiem. Their right to secede was not contested.' No unfriendly step 

jm, 1SS», to injure was taken; no Ircitating measure to provoke them was proposed. The door 

WES left open for them to return, whenever the proud and wayward spirit of State 

sovereignty' should give way to the attraetions of clearer-sighted self-interest and 

' A decidedly cool Impnlnlion Is tbat, on tia nnly two Btatea that hafl nU secodoiL 
' A. very naughty thing, no dnnbt, jH neverthcleM quite essontwl In free States lo the kglll- 
roate and nooBBBary control of "ptoud and wayward" Biihjecta, aelflsb and oortnpl men. 
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krndr a ymp tli In the first acts of Congress tbej were treated as foreigners, but ^6-^BIa^nlou 
w th re t to them of the power to resume the national privileges with the eml (JSion- 
nat nal h t and when wULiu two years they did return, without invitation or ^*''I'- 
p 1b th j w eoeived with open arma. 
Th q t f secesdon, or of resistsnce under State aufhorlly, against the TTie "PlJ^'u- 

t f th 1 w of the Union within any State, con neTer again lie presented mn.bio to con- 
d m t favorable to the pretensions of the separate State, as they were sWer S.!ces- 

at th g nizat n f the Constitution of the United States. At that time Bbode 
LI d d \ th C olina miyht justly have pleaded, that thar dstor Slates were Wbiit Ehode 
bo d t th m by mpaot into which they had voluntarily entered, with sUpulaUous ttnruiimimiKht 
th t t h id d r- no alteration but by unaninious consent. That the Constitntion havo pie ' ' 
was a confederate Uolon founded upon principles totally different, and to which not — iWhbi 
e rt us h a^se b 'hich all the other States com- Unlun'"'' 

uld bre b h th establish among themselves, euanged- 

p prior contract. That the eonfede- — entlie 

h w d ss d h y adhering to it, they were only ^"^^ "^ 

permgth a5,mtahg nd claiming their own unques- 

ights 
T tifica b peop s, which had adopted the ConsU- The Dei 

tie United States, and of that provision of the ConsUtution itself, whidi bad pen.lent 
p so hat the radfioatjon of nine States should suffice to absolve Ihem from the tifi=a 8ei 

e old confederation, and to establish the new Government as betneen them- 
as found in the prisciplea of the Declaration of Independence.' The confed- 
ad fuiled to answer the purposes for which gavernmenle are insUtntcd among 
ni ta owers or its impotence operated to the destruoUon of those ends, which it 

ct of government to promote. The people, therefore — who had made it Tlie iloo 
their own only by their acquiescence' — acting under their responsibility to the Supremo " "'""" 
Buler of the universe, absolved themselves from the bonds of the old confederation, 
and bound themselves by the new and closer lies of the Conetitudon. In performing 



' Pretty neiirly corroot, 


ei08pt,"UiatthaConsUtutlQnwiiaaConfedprateUnioii,fonnd8dnpou The present 


prinolplea totsll; different 




the met dlltireDcos being 


a dividing the delegated authority among three dhCingt Agen„l,B. In- *,'J.""'^*f 




Agenoiea toc.™mrr<»;ai 


a further, in allowing the Federal Ageaciee to operate mote dlreeWy ""' 


npoo ihi. indlvldnal snlijeo 


s of tbe respective Elate Sovereignties, than had been tbe case under 


tbeflr»tOnii>tUullon. 




One would hsve BDppos 


d "the oldmanelnquent.-takingthis grand occasion to espallale on An opportn- 


the eiculloncesuf Statu So 


ereJgnlv. >yould never have termed It " tbe prond and n-nj-warrt eplril.'- "''J'';*"';"' 




b thrilling power, he might have been expected to show the nn- ^r^lgnlv 






ight, bat was under every moral and legal obligation, to break away 


from s bad oiimpnet, and b 


d tbe unquestlotahle right to mate a new one, that should better pro- 






Oommimd belon^d to the 


whole People of the United States, na (owe persons have bolleied nnd T'™';' li"" "■ 


alBimeri, Ehode Island and 
erncv.andacbsnze. bgwe 


North Carnlirs could have losfsted upon preserving the fitsc Coofed- "J^i'rtect 



tioable. Bot for the grsndtruth thaflheproudandwaywatdsplrltipf StateSoverBigntj,"had 
been and was fully possessed ij each one of those States, tbe old OonfedaraUon could not have 
been tbns easily and rigbtly dissolved. la It not unaecnuncsble, that tbls wise and eicellect pa- 
triot Bhonid have negleoted this opportunity to commend tbe great wisdom of tbe fethersf 

' "The principles of the Declaration of Indepeodcnce," notwithstanding their perversion and ThoDeoTan 

Bible, as we shall see, the only doubt beins aa to tbe Intent In using tbe word "unalienable." We ^Lll'^'ith'^ 
wancour European ftienda to understand that n'e earnestly maintain tbem aa Adains here well tarnatioDal 
aetalhem (Orth; and that only when by impotcneo, or by tyranny and wrong, a Government Mia Law. 
to aecr>inpllsb the end of Its inatltution. may It be changed <>r abolished. 

> AaiatinetlsBuawillbemndeonthispoiol, The whole doctrine of acquiescence, of eonsWiT, This dootrh 
-haabeentborOLigblyeTplodedhy Dr.LLeberandotherflutborltleB. TheseSoviTelgnlloslnstltnled of co'.niHt 
the flrst Fedotal QovernmeBt, and subordinated their respective auhjeets to It; and finding It Im- he conlestei 
potent io effect the ob]i>et3 desired, tbe same Supreme Powers instituted another Government, and 
made everybody within tbelr reapeetlve bounds eubjeot to Its authority, whether Citizens or not. 
Rone but Cltiiens ceuld give scqDlesceuce, and they constituted but a smsll part of tlie inhabit 
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I Ift DIannion that aai, tiiey had felt the duty of obtaining th raf t 't, of a majority of the 

Btal clciian. whole people, by requiring the concurrence o tn out of the thirteen 

^'Ip- States,' and they had neither prepared nor p m re of compulsion, to 

The asasnt ipf draw the people of any of the pos^blj di mg to the new partnership, 

the '"?J"'^^ agoinst their will. They passed upon the old nf amo Bentenec, which 

pla I'equlred. they had pronounced in dissolving thdr eon th h B tish nation, and they 

pledged their faith to each other anew, to a f m ntimato conuesion. 

Eindo Istonii It ia ndmitlcd, it was admitted then, that the people of Ehcde Island, and of North 
llni Muld^iiot Carolina, wero freo to reject the new Constitution ; but not that they could justly 
M a*M^""'' '^"'" '''^ contmuance of the old Confbderation. The law of poUtical aeceaaity, ex- 
pounded by the judgment of the soTereign conHtituent people, rcsponeitile only to 
God, had abolished that. The people of Rhode Island and of North Carolina, might 
disEent from the more perfect Union, but they must acquiesce in the necessity of the 
eeparation." 

■^^"lohflTe'sn "^ State, & Nation, a Common weal tli, is created cliiefly to bring into 
absolute pow- existence an authority and power, unaccountable, imconttollable except 
tta best goud. by Deity, to promote the general good and best interests of the poptdation 
within its bounds. While it has no right to trespass upon another State 
in any shape or manner, except for its own real defence, it is bound to 
The flrfit Con. use all legitimate and proper means to advance its own prosperity. Mani- 
lag impei-foei, festly, a State has no right to make a compact that militates against its 
tishttuiiy general welfare, and one so made is in its natnre void or voidable at the 
will of any party to it, notwithstanding it may be observed. The wise 
and good men of the Eevolution, in the stirring times of war, inde- 
pendence suddenly forced npontheni, not having the books and knowledge 
lequisito to frame a Confederation of free States, it is not surprising that 
their first effort proved a failure ; and not only was it their right, but 
their duty also to break away from a compact so inadequate to accomplish 
its purposes as was the firsts 
The new Con- Eightfully and legally, then, Was the new Constitution ratified, grant- 
' ing a new charter to the body politic of the United States, which con- 
— maiisa^t- tains this clause : "Tlie Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the several States." This, in 
more correct language than the first Constitution, makes the Citizens of 
each of these States, fellow Citizens of the States united. 
NcwStatBBad- AUusion has been made to the cession of the territory northwest of 
low oiuzea- the Ohio to the States united, out of which five States have been created, 
and, by provision of the Federal Compact, admitted into the Federal 
Union; and the same rights are granted fo the new, that belonged to the 
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old States, Oae of ttese new States is Illiaois, of which I have been for ^^g^^'j" 
thirty years a, resident, aad for twenty-siz years a Citizen, Hence, it is ™' c™«ii 



my privilege to enjoy tlie lofty honor of greeting you as my fellow Citizens ' _j)||". 
of the United States of America ; the proudesf, nohlest Citizenship ever of ''i'"a 
known to man. citizena 

§ 17. — FlCDEHALigM IMPORTANT TO PKOTECT ClTIZHNSHIP, 

But Citizenship is to be valued, not only for the eminent honor of hav- states n 
ing a voice in the election of our rulers ; its worth consists chiefly in tha sure eni 
protection it afforda. We nre in a world of Belfiahness and wrong, mani- 
fest in State action as well as in individual men, and a man or a People 
that pays due regard to its interests, wOl make itself safe, so far as it 
reasonably may, against nnjnst aggressions from any and every quarter. 
It is not to give liberty, it is to create a right and power of suhjectlon, 
that States are instituted ; it is not t« maintain equality in the social organi- 
zation, but inequality, that Governments are framed; and the more per- 
fectly is this accomplished, the less oppressed thereby is the faithful sub- 
ject, the more are the State and its Government to be esteemed and 
sustained. It is for man fallen, selfish, depraved, that authority must be Hn'ets 
instituted ; and as the authority ronat be administered by the aamo erring "eeS d 
mortals, it becomes the important problem, as Calhoun well shows, how 
the exercise of this authority can be itself properly regulated. And prob- 
ably in the sequel, it will appear that by God's kind providence, not by 
our own wisdora, for we have never comprehended the excollences of our 
Government, have we been led to frame, by union of State and Federal ^jo^Jj 
Agencies, the moat perfect system of checks and balances the world 
ever had. 

In our growing ignorance, which as thick darlcness has settled upon oor igc 
rulers and ruled, we have lost sight of these essentials , ind those m 
authority seem to care very little for the checks in wisdom put upon 
tjiem. Paul understood this subject of Ctfizenahip and protettjon ■vnd a ^"' ™ 
little circumstance in Ha history may well be considered Arre-'tel bv oiitiein 
the military authorities of the Empire, in a tumult at Jerusalem, he wis 
given to subordinates, by the chief captain, to examma by sec urging. 
" And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion th'it Aou n 
stood by. Is it lawful for theo to scourge a man that is a Kom^n ind 
uncondemned? " The centurion forbears, and going tf his capttin, siy=i, 
" Take heed what thou doest, for this man is a Roman Tl o captain, 
returning to Paul, inquires, "Art thou a Eoman?" He sail 'yea" 
" With a great sum," said the Captain, " obtained 1 this freedom , and 
Paul, with that dignity which must have pertained to the great Apostle 
of the Geatjles, ob.serves, "but I was /ree born." Far off in the Roman Thcprc 
province of Judea, the despised Christian, who enjoyed the privilege of ciiizem 
Citiaenship of Rome, was sure of the protection of its Government. The 
military, even in that military State, and not in the days of the Common- 
wealth, when the high privileges of Citizenship were far more perfectly en- 
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Our ^cederal Union: State Mights mid Wrongs, 

jj joyed, but after several Emperors had foi half a. century poasessed the 
sovereiga power, was wholly subordinate to the civil authority. With a 
- much more perfect system of checks on a wrong exercise of power than 
; Eome ever knew, it will not be one of the least interesting and important 
Eubjects ^o consider, how it 13 that our fellow Citizens of the United 
i, instead of being protected by their Federal Government, are most 
it sacred rights. When coiTected in our 
theories as to Government and Sovereignty, Buch insufferable blunders and 
wrongs as we now patiently endure, will be neither tolerated nor com- 
mitted.' 

jffo&flM Cor- 

p™. President ' The aHlyeot of this Seetion, -Fedeiollgm Impurlant to protect ClUzenahlp," Is one of the 
tinwiln's co> most intereallnK to be considered, anrt tbe appeamnca .if, the correspondonoe between the Presi- 

banians. ocourrenoes, bowever, ander tbe present AdminlaCraClon, do not st all disprove the olAlras mads 

It is not Fed- '1 bcUslt of Federalism. Itianot Fad(iralism,but its desertion, that leads to these ivronga, and tbe 

assertion that niiyjiiall enable onrOtlzeiialo reach thodcB "~ 

Wlt^'litt) of say laeonsMerata or bass subject, who Bbou 
si-e the BscX """"S oontiat/ to the letter of bis anthoritj, t 
lehees of Fed- of tbe real wntlh of Federalisni. 
omllam. TLia correspondence showa mnrc than ever i 

Albaninne talk The Albanians epeak of "a elvll war," and the J 
"f "■^.""'v' linn i " Mil baaing his argument on ItLs mistake] 
rf" ^Sion.' P*'"' *■■* "''* "' ^o*«" Po'THW, Ac 'i'hougl 
Jlaieat Gir- ■i'd"''''f*<'**'''''"y™i "''•"'i """iBat length 

Kai tT™ compend to Intimate a little of what wouli 

The dfffeponoa locke ana of Blackslone, nod adopting those of Hooker, GroUns and Vnttel, It will serve, in a 
bf twaen Mon- meaanra, t.. dlMsner the dlttereoco between the caireise of Bovcrelgnty, the SigM of Command, 
?'«•>£';"'' » by a Monarch, and by free Peoples. 

iree otMs. ^^^ ^^j^j^^j |_ Britain, ftom the highest prince to the lowest bcKav, owes nlleglanee to bis 

snblooc owes ^onareh; the Monareh owes protection to Us laitbfnl subjects. These obllgationa are reciprocal. 
all.-ghince. tho The Kine can do no wrong, being above the law. as Grotius proves, qnoUng Bt Hierom and BL 
Moriarch pro- Ambrose, who refer to David's penitential Fsalm where he sajs. "Against Thee, Thee only, have 
tocUon. I Binned, and done Mijsvil In Thy sight.- Says St imbiose, "David wnsaKinir, andeo snbjocl 

GaOTttrs I, o. to no Laws ; for Kings are fl'oe from those ehachlos, wherewith their eabjects' crimes do entangle 
B. S !l them; they fear no pnnishments, being eecnreil by the power of the Empire." And Orotlus idda: 

King above "To man Iherelbro heelnned Bot, because tobim he kbb not aeeonnlable for bis acUone." But 
)""■ though the King could do no wrong, ho could not personally attend to every aiftir of Government, 

Thongh the ^^^ ^^^j appoint aobordlnates to aid him. These might do wrong, sometimes mito Iropmpei 
wrong, hi) nrreats, ani the King, the tai Ihful goardian of hla Mthfal Uefe snbjeeta, in order to save ft™ nn- 
agi'nla'du. jost Imprisonment, ginnl^il to all indiacrlmlnalely "the privilege of ths vrit o( Si'beat Corima.'' 

BomeUmes ar- The iSter]/ of this Is. that Iho King, properly Je:ilous of bis sobjects' rights, believing them to be 

Ij'' pose, Ilia comtnana to bring the body nf his faiiliful subject before a Court, to inquire Hherotore 

King InquiroB bis procloos liberty had been Infringed. If no adequate canse be found for his arreat and Imprla- 
iS'a™;r '■'"°'""' «" '' ai-^ha^d : and in all bnt capiUl oftnce^ adniittcd to hall, even if probable gnlll 

^ bo discovered. Charles I, In order to aecuro tbesa prlvilpges, granted to bis Ikithftil snbjeoi ■ 
Cbarlosl'toBE- ■P'WMonn/ffii^Sl; and lie™ being a cormpt court knownas the Star Chamber, that by 
cure his snb- ^vsrse influences or other prevented the sut;]ecU IWim propeily exercising " the privilege of the 
jecls. writ othabtai enipw," that woe abolished by the kiog witi the advice of Parliament. 

Charles II, >' ''«'"F »"'! "'"nd, UiaC notwllhatandlng Che admirable thtorp , someliow or other in pracf 

Jlabttis o!r- subjects did gel int« Umbo nnjually, tbe I.ordii and Commons In Parliament assembled In li 
pm Act, m». prevailed opon that IflUlem monarch, " the King's roost Ette llent Mi^eaty," Charlas II, to [ 

that eelebrated iieteiitlc\Ki," An act /or the tilttreecvring tAt Laertf/qf Oe Salted, and fur 

the J^sctKiiUm Iff fiBprUoJimenia bsyond the Seat." Itrcelcea; 
ftiatiitit at ■- 'Wfaoieaa great delays have been used bySherifi^ Gaolers, and other Officers. tou-bofO Casio- 
Larnr vol iti ^^ ""? "' ""e Klngle Satjocts have been committed for criminal or supposed criminal Matters, In 
iTjni' ' making Eetnrns of Wiitt of flniww OdrpvJi to them directed, by Standing onl an Alias and Ftin'iti 
^ " ■ JTabftti a«j)u^Hnd aomotimes more, and by other ahifta to av.iid their yielding Obedicnie t >■ 

aroBailablo.to'thcirgrealChi^Bud'vfiiUon: "sou, in sue cases ete y 

" U. For the Preventl^on whereoj^and the more epee^I^ rellrf of 
by and vrlth tbe Advlc 
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A Citizen, too, waBt t n tli n h a State, or in ita alliance offensive |,^„^-iJ|^|^"iJ|J; 
and defensive, to pre rv t at dangers from foreign States, A J?,tr™'3^^|' 
trifling inducement ia t f a w thy man, wiiether poor or rich, to be- ^^^ ^^ ^ ' 
come a. Citiaen of an n n fi nt C mmonwealth, for the meagre honor j,""*' ^"''"?^^ 
of electing rulers, wh w Id h n ability to defend the State and ita "fcuiiens. 
Citizens against aggr f f! States, Selfish as are individual SJ^"*"»'>i«"' 

men, so are the Stat f tl nd every one of them is liable to en- 
croachment and wrong nl n tl rity being constituted to judge be- 
tween nations generally tt n b moa neceasary to resort to the ulttina Force aouiB- 
mho reguni, the last i as nmg f K ngs, to maintam their rights. John ' 

nrcsent Parlfstneot BESCmbleil. und by Cbo Authoritr tbeceof rand [t g<ie$ on to provlds ILut npnii 
tbs writ of hObent siyrpuK, atrial shell *« bad in tbree days], unless the CojnmitmBnt aforvB;iJiI 
wero for Treason ot Felony, nl^nly nnd apedally expressed in the warrant of CominUmcnt, [ic 
and seotlon x. provided thnt ff nnj- of the nisi-aUv subjeola of his excellent Mnjeslj, Jndges, Banms, 
id., sboald dare to refaso l« grant tlila prerogatiYO n-rit], Iboy should soverallj forfeit li> the prls- 

asllani slatoB tbaC In the telgn of Chatles I. Ave knlgbto were arrested for refiiBlng to Bubmlt HALLitfa se- 

Uiat tbs parties "were detained by a warrant from the privy couneii, infijrniing him of no particu- o^eisionotlhla 

" The nmdamentij immunity of Englleh enbjcefs ftoio arbitrary detention, had never before been (7nns(i(ii.'ion- 
«o fully eenvoBsed; and It la to the discussion which arose out of the ease of IhoBo five genUemcn nl Itintofn, 1, 

enacted that his Jnrtgea and officers should do prei^sf ly so and so fur the ptotecllon of his Mtliftil efibrded secu- 
mltieela, those oflldalBDinst obey; and the proceedings in tho case of AoSfoa eorj™* having at '>'■!■ 
ISDgth taken tbe lV>nn of s statute, the King himself cnnld not thereafter i^ler them or intert^re 
with their operation, because it had booome the established cualom that Utws should not be altered 
or suspended M-llhout the assent of the I^rfls aod Commons. Hence It Is tbat only by the concur- Lsn-a only al- 
rence of Parliament, can "the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus" be suspended ; unr is the lef«i by con- 
. eovorelgntj of Ihe Crown at aUitnpaired by this constraint, because it is supposed to be, aaVattol ^|!„^ " 
atyles It, "An enpgement Into which he has very wiillugly entered." It being for the best good of 



tlTB writ of habeaf corpus, la equally d( 


icessary here an there. " The privilefft of the wtit of 


hahtat corpus," has come to be one of . 


our natoial rights as Anglo-Sasona, in the enjoyaient of ITabeaa Cor- 




: us ; and aa in these BepuWicao Deraocrad« tho Bigl^ f™! " r?l'^ 


e/ Oammamt Is of necessity alto^ther ex< 




!ana of tbia great writ, should be controlled by funria- Xta" privilege" 
rtatnle laws enacted by tho I^lslaturea. Tliongb tt bo tepiUled by 




a natural rigtt to have " the privilege ' of 


this writ, yet tbe mode of Ita exercise depends al togi'ther l""- 


onthelawa; and wtaerover the Lcglslativ 


e power reside! to ps.is the original law, either funda- 


inenlal or sCatnte, there is to he found the 


autbority to sltor. to suspend, or lo abrogate that law. 



eonclndes : " To make all Laws which shall be necessaiy and propo 

Hireling Powers, and aU other Powctb vested by Ibla Cooatitntlon : 

Ststee or In any Department or OlScer thereat" The writ of hahtat crrrpia was or coarse - 1 

aaiy" to any Gorernment of Anghi-Sasons,andyet tbs Federal Agency being one of Btriclly 

ed powers, It might have been doubtful whether the right to Issue this prcrogatlva writ ha^ 

delegated to this Agenoy, but for tbe second elnnse of the ensuing section of the Conatit 

wbidi In gr^t wl^om putsaebecb upon Congress In the everelse of ita leg^lslattve powers 

ehall not be su^uded, unless when lu cases of Eebelllon or InvAslon the public 8af«ty m 
quire IL" Thus negatively Is the right of Congress recognised to pass laws to regulate the p 
of this writ, otherwise It conid never have had power lo "suspend;" and so properly Jealo 
these Sovereignties of preserving to tbeir Inyal subjects "the privilege of the writ." Iheyde 

pnbllaSafcty may require It" 

Whn would ever imagine that Anglo-Saxons of talent and learned In tbe Isw. would i 
that this great safeguard of liberty. " tho Privilege of tbe Writ of habeai corinta," retted upi 
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S IT. Ferte^- Quincy Adama tliought force constituted tlie cliief element in Interna- 
01 ^'"'"hf '•ional Law ; and without doubt, with ua, who bo much better understand 

—— and emploj prociiVe than iheory, strength will he duly estimated. When 

lieadeSraUe, brute force is requisite, Citizenship in a powerful State or Federal Union 

is preeminently desirable, for the more powerful the GoTemment, the 

less its liability to encroachment. What an honor, what a security, to he 

rfBdwS,^'' ^^^'i '"'■ imperfect Citiaen of our mother-land, in order to be protected by 

a " power which," in. the language of New-England'a great statesman, 

" has dotted over the surface of the whole globe, with her possessions 

and miUtary posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and 

keeping company with the hours, circles the earth witli one continuous 

and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England." But for the confu- 

We migbt sign of terms and ignorance of governmental principles, which are never- 

protection. theless clear as the light, and straight as an arrow, the power of these 

States would still have been Britain's, and we, should indeed have had 

Clin wc pro- safety. Are we able independently to secure adequate protection 7 

aoD. Though we have gone successfully through two wars with even Britain 

herself, yet was it as the United States ; it remains yet to prove our 

capacity to keep these States united; or, if disunited, that we have 

ability to attack and defend. 

&«p.T3. Very important in this connection are the examples, already referred 

Protection ot to, of Greece, Kome, and France. The first exhibits the power of small 

Greooo.Eunie, States to protect each other and their individual subjects, when united in 

a Federal league ; the two latter, sbriMngly exemplify the danger to 

which Citizenship is exposed, when protected only in a single Republic. 

The^l-priri- Injasion," and wbeo "tSa public BufolyinoffreqnirB," then "the Privllcga'-moy bosuspendecL 

^fl" !f ''■''" •* ">" *^' consUnclIoa In a little " rebellfon " tt would not bo noceaaMy, and will tho wlw 

Dcoesaur; ™^ "' t^'s grnemtiDn uoderteko to affirm tbat the fathers vere sncb ilmpletona aa to deprive 

tierasolves and posterity of " Iho privilege" of tlila writ in tha eTCnl of a lltUe relidlion? Their 



'it" is UBfvetaal, regulated and coDtTolledbj public aDdgcDernnawa,andi 
Islon IntheUivItseiriirovldlnE for Its snspension bf some authorized pai 

!■ alteration. This is the Oieei-yi-nA Oie practice In Briiain, and Ihei'r aeooi 
" tho privilege" of thia prerogative writ, resta in tbe fact, that they havi 
■d byetatote law, which not even the EiDgean "suspend" wllhout Honct 



Thi'so Peonies Bat these tiee Feoplci had no King 



ilego" orrlght;nndwhBt la mote, they loot good can 
havonone gnara ^roimt me pojaiDiiicy or being roled by tho one-man power, their special abhorrence | i 

In the whole Federal Oonalitntton, la no clause thot so effectuaUy protects them against that e 
TJis Babtat gg thla negative provision concerning the hdbeoi corpM writ It la well nnderstood, of com 
owKcUon ' """ '" "'" wnnlry, wliero antlorlty ia Bo distinctly distributed to the variona Agencies, e: 
^ Departmout la atriclly confined to Ita own province, and here thia ncfiatiTe provision la found 

Each Depart- Ita appropriate place among the restHotlons placed upon Congress, Wlo of the pstrlota of '81 
mcnt restrict- -bs could havo ever Imnglned that, in lesa than a century, the whole iiaturo and genioa of our 
"'■ Btitations would be ao mlaunderatood and perverted, aa that the President of the United Bti 

wonldeven dare to anapoTid" the privilege cf the writ of ftfl&eOfiC0i7fU8"f Could anything hun 
Onr ignorsnce move tbo dead, Bostonlana woold be started out of their lethargy, by the bones of Samuel Ads 
uf P^'"?>1" Parsons, Snmnar, and the other patriots stalking about the old church in Long Lane, where tl 

de^ad! ""'" ' " J*°* *" bI' "tit the land would the fathers riao from their graves In Bslonishmenl, at the deget 
acy of their eons. 
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In Bome, the grandest, beat-balanced single Eepublic ever instituted, waa ^g^'i^^™^ 
the Commonwealth overthrowii by Julius Osesar, and then hj hia nephew ^it£™^p. 
Oetavius, and so entirely were the liberties of the Citizens subjected, that ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
in leas than a century, Nero waa able to establish his despotism. And '7 acetcojed, 
the. obliteration of the provincial divisions of France, its complete oonsoli- ^"j", 
dation of the separate organizations which might easily have been created 
into single States, ind then have been united in' a Federal Republic, 
seems unquestionably to have been the occasion of the destruction of 
Citizenship m that Eepublic Disregarding the wisdom of their own Tho foiiy of 
MoQtesc(uiPii, they ^nnilnlated their only safety, the provincial divisions ; rfesrding 
and their boaitful title, " The Repubhc one and indivisible," they seem w23oni?" "" 
to have taken =pec:il delight to contrast, in vaunting arrogance, with the 

Bion of this Eepublic into separate States. The wonderful ^j'^'^J^q, 
a of the great and good Necker, who in 1791 so correctly invest!- ^Ji'^J^'^^'u, 
gated our Federal sjstcra, <ind predicted the ruin of France, will strength- ^"^^"Inf'to 
en our confidence in Federalism to pieserve Citizenship; Lacroix will proi™t Ciu: 
furnnh us iMth much wise counsel, and even his errora and miaconcep- 
fions will be serviceable ; and the genius of Do TocqueviHe will supply 
still more valuable instruction, the result of the most thorough, philosophic 
examination into the genius of onr institutions that haa been made, and 
that^ too, when their excellence had been tested by half a century of 
practice. 

When these topics shall have been well considered, particularly the Ai«»fl^^r- 
example of Q-reece, and the wisdom of Aristotle in desiring the Union of sirsbie. 
all Greece in a polity of polities, then, and not till then, shall we bo pre 
pared to appreciate the wisdom of the fathers, ia providing to admit State 
upon State into our Federal Union. Then can we see how wise, ne- ■msdomof tha 

■^ , . „ LoQialaiia pnl- 

cessary, providential, was the Louisiana purchase, stretcbmg from the ehasa— 
sources of tbe Mississippi to its mouth, and westward to the Pacific. The —of gnneiing 
annexation of Texas will have been proved judicious and Constitutional, nnrts nf Mes- 
the acquisitions from Mexico eminently desirable, all of which only fore- 
shadow the ultimate extension of our Federal Union to the Isthmus, and j^ni SontL, " 
to the "West Indies. 

A fiir and candid examination of these topics will discover, it is be- The sumb 

lieved, that not onlv have these States rights, in the States formed out of tbair' oonnno* 
° ' ilgbla in thew 

their common territory not only possess the ordinary rights of Citizen- territoriM, intt 
ship, as of free navigation, free trade, &c., but more iniportant still, tion of ths 
the right possei'Jed by each and all, to the protection of Citizenship which 
the Union of all thfie States affords. Already, while the war to accom- 
plish the first 'iLission is at its height, do we see the attempts of a sister Attempts ni- 
Confederacy to m eaken ite rival by division ; and they will certainly be thsNotiii. 
pursued and accomplished soon after the first separation is fully made. 
And IS the South a unit? What are the threats of Texas? What wm not tha 
mean the efiorts therp, to give the Lone Star again a separate existence yidos. 
in the pohticil firmament ? Are there no threats nor fears of further 
Bcission elsewhere ? 
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Em'imMriEt ProspenDg in this Unioa aa have no other Peoplea of whick we have 
CiS"w record ; higher privileges of Citizenship eojoyed than any other free 
■ . States ever gave ; tlie Federal Union increased and strengthened, till it 

Union ^»sp''- has become the equal of our strongest rivals ; security afforded to our 
lens, privileges of Citizenship against domestic faction, against foreign aggres- 

sion, superior to any governmental system before devised ; here are we, 
in the very height of our prosperity, endangering, many endeavoring to 
w^Mf^Citi' ^^^tr'^J'i these priceless privileges. No longer are we fellow Citiaens of 
Mnain.aiL tbe Virginia, Louisiana, and the other seceded States, Not only endeavoring 
to deprive us of oux rigtts in those States ; the value of Citiaenship in 
MiisblradimiB- '^^^ Federal Union js largely diminished hy the withdrawal of so power- 
tshed. fy] ^ part of tliege States ; and division once permanently accomplished, 

jt stops not till various rival Confederacies spring into existence, and the 
Apomible ,^ajg and destruction of Greec* will be reijnacted in America. Against 
ogainsi the tJiese evils Providence has led ua to interpose a safeguard, that may yet 
be found effective. If the Southeastern States Lave an unrestricted right 
fio"a''"'[M °^ Secession, the Southwestern, it would seem, have not. They cannot 
statMdaatroyg withdraw from the Union without destroying invaluable rights, a destruc- 
'tion that the North, and especially the "West, will never endure if we can 
help it. The privilege of being fellow Citizens of the Mississippi States 
— BotwHiiiigiy below us, we shall never surrender until we are subjugated, or till the wai 
assumes a very different aspect. Some of those States have actually 
seceded and joined another Confederacy without our consent. They are 
endeavoring to take from us our rights by war and conquest. If they 
have the power, we shall be despoiled ; but trusting in the God of justice, 
we. do not believe it is His will tliat this wrong should be done us ; that 
this experiment in free Government, after the pattern given by Deity to 
His ancient People, should be jeopardized by disunion. 

§ 18. — Motives' and "Ways to Peace and a new Federal Ukion. 

Efghbioop.> But with right on our side, and everything to encourage us in this 
y ""' conflict, when once we understand the theory of our rights, and the nature 
of this war, the issue is still uncertain. Inter arma silent leges ; in war tie 
PoBsLWiity of laws slumber, and expose us to be despoiled of our rights. Foreign rations 
hKiiM.'"'^" may interfere. Thus far the good and prudent conduct of our foreign 
affairs, has enabled us to preserve neutrality with other Powers, and no 
reason to apprehend a change is perceptible. Yet may we not rely upon 
Fntate unoer- the future. It is all uncertain ; the changes are nnknown, and we are 
'°^°' ignorant of the period of their approach. With us in the "West, foreign 

would ^iM. interference would work no change of purpose. We should still be 
^"^ true to the cause of justice and defence, and steadily wage the war for 

wouMtbe Union. But would it be so with the East? With their sea-ports ex- 
posed, commerce in jeopardy ; with the Abohtionists seekmg disunion, 
the peace Democrats an end of hostilities, how long could the West 
expect the war to be effectively prosecuted by the East ? 
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"We are mainly from the Bast, and tha practical common-sense we ^ ^l " J*","!?' 
have inlierite.d, has aot heen largely diminislied, amid our cosmopolitan 0*^°^^"^* 
associations on the broad prairies, big rivers, and greatlakes of the West. y tSe- 
"We look at things as they are, understand the imperfections of human- ^"os "f i™- 
ity, ETibscribe to the' teachings of Pufendorf, that interest alone will govern 
tliese States. We therefore watch with painfiil -solicitude the progress 
of. erants, and no section of tiie Union will hail with equal joy tUe first 
glimmering rays of houorahle peac^ as will, the' West. 

Brethren of the South I, alien enemies that you are, yet brethren Tba West oan- 
still, dear and well-beloved I when you are tired of this war, shall under- BenrS'bntwul 
■eland that we have taken froip, you practical lessons in thig doctrine of ihif BooUiao 
State rights, that we have pluck enough, to fight for these. rights. till you "**" 
cease your endeavors to dispossess us ; when tiring of " the image of the 
heast," the use of " forpe," you seek '' reason " which has " more of the 
image of God," — oh, how , stall we welcome the change ! We cannot 
speak peace to you, hut most heartily shall we listen and respond to the _^g^,g, g 
sweet tones from you. We shall be with you, too, to form a new Union u™,,!"'^*^ 
upon the Federal basis that shall not be liable to consolidation. It shall 
be reared firmer than ever on the solid basis. of State rights. 

Yet speak I not by authority for the North; nay, not even for the Tiie wtitei . 
West. la this case unquestionably " the wish is father to the thought." nuihodiy. 
A humble private Citizen, .1 only give expression to individual hopes and 
expectations produced by two and a half short years -of earnest, never- 
wearying study into the principles of Government, in. their, apphcation to 
our country. But bringing together important documents and facts, g^ g„j ^,^1^1^ 
quoth^g the words of wisdom from our own sages and those of other |'^|[j|'^^'j^'*™^ 
lands, there seems to be some ground of trust that this, humble effort will ™'J^' ''S" 
start a scries of investigations which, pursued hj competent writers, will S"!""!"^"" 
develop anew the excellences of our Federal System. When that shall pobiiouDB. 
te dine,' we shall be a united band of Federal Sepuhlicans, even our 
Abolitionists being .earnest supporters of State Sovereignty, the only 
power we can ever hope to have, whereby what they regard as the 
plague-spot on humanity, is to he removed. 

But if over-sanguine in thes? hopqs, if consolidation is still the desire Tboune to bo 
of some, and if, on the part of others, no Union is to be formed with iween Fe.da- 
skveholders, ,we want to know. it. This can only be ascertained with »uJu/ti "' 
precision by a Convention ; and when our able statesmen and politico- 
Boonpmists shall have enlightened the public mind, an expression of opinion 
must, he had as to whether we are for a reconstruction of our Union oi" a conypntioa 
J jiot, and what the terms. The old compact is broken, and we shall find ''i"''''^'^ 
Webster declared a fearful truth, when he said, "A compact broken on ,j,]^j, ^j^j y,j;|^ 
one side, is broken on all sides." A new compact is to be made, a new i>™'"n— 
Union formed, as was done in 17S7 to '89. May equal wisdom, patriot- 1 now one to 
ism, conciliation now. prevail, as then gave , reunion. 

Eminently proper ,13 it that the .old States of the East, to which the The m sutej 
younger sisters have looked for counsel and inBtruction, BHdwhose teach* iBad— 
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S-IA MoUvfs inga liave mainly led to the present condition of Federal affairs, if they fiad 
PeateBiid a upon examination their teachings to have been wroDg ; Teryproperisitthat 

— — they should lead in the efibrt to correct these errors. Tlie Commonwealth 

their crrura. of Massachusetts, that has so often and plainly affirmed her rights as a 
Proporiti Mas-. sovereign, free, and independent State; New Hampahil'ei that Occupies the 
diatinguiahed position of having firat tirown off her Colonial dependence, 
siiir&^ and placed herself in the rank of sovereign nations ; Connecticut, which so 

— Gonneoti- richly valuea the memoriea of her Johnson, Sherman, Ellsworth, and in 
"^ ~' large degree, heeause .of their iaithfalness in protecting their State Sover- 

— NowTotk— eignty from encroachment ; New York, whose prudent and guarded form 
of accession, and her aubseqiient acta, so stroi^ly bespeak her dread of 
—Pennaj-i- consolidation ; Pennsylvania, whose wiae and judicious Wilson aided so 
Tanfii— effectually to establish Federal principles, and whose Zaw Lectures clearly 

—Maryland— demonstrate the Federal nature of our Government; Maryland, whose 
Luther Martin has given undying renown to the determination of that 
State to maintain ibs Sovereignty, freedom, and' independence ; plucky 
— ». Island— Rhode Island, which came last into the Union, when after two years' con- 
sideration she found it could be done without consolidation, and yet with 
most guarded resolutions to protect her Sovereignty, eijually as precious 
-it. JorBfly— to her as to the Smpire State or the Old Dominion ; New Jersey, which 
battled so manfully in the Convention of '87 for State rights ; and little 
—Delaware. Delaware, the first State to ratify the present Constitution ; meet is it, if 
these Commonwealths have the determination of the fathers, that each 
shall continne sovereign, free, and independent, that they take the lead in 
EsetBrn tench, making the important declaration. The great teachers in Law and Gov- 
^ui^.tbe fc- emment, coming Chiefly from these Eastern States, are in conflict with the 
M^iiri^sB." fathers, and seem to be with the old authorities also, and it is quite time 
to decide which is to be credited. We in the West, with due respect for 
our seniors, will wait reasonably for the East to take the lead. 
Tho West will But the East must not Aspect the West to lie by patiently for a long 
ong. pgj.j|j|j^ (jijjg statesmen of the West will soon discover whetlier this new 
line of investigation into the causes of our calamities, is worth pursuing, 
and wliither it leads. They will not be many months in ascertaining 
that, if there be anything in it, the sure result is peace and reunion. 
When we shall have come' to that conviction, the East must act qiiickly, 
Iinot msting if it gets the start of the West. We are y&j practical on the prairies. 
w«c. We are making no profit out of this war; however it may be with 

Others. The stopping of our shipments to the South, throws upon the 
TbeEnataoes. northern routes of transit, all the productions of the West. The owners 
of our railroads and of our lalie vessels, mostly Eastern men, taking 
advantage of our necessities, have advanced prices of freight, and olir 
The West will farmers get a mere pittance for their produce. We have borne our 
^Vbtii"ae- grievances patiently, and sjial! so continue, as long as shall be found necss- 
wiisisFc^' sary. But we wish the war to end at the earliest day practicable witii 
In^riBBt." honor to our country, and with the preservation of Oiir rights! If we 
learn that the South desire peace and reunion with us, upon the' true 
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Federal basis of our fathers, we shall not be long in giving our cordial ^^^^"'^^ 
acqiji^cence tp both. n'™ tinim' 

We will not be separated from the South. " We will fight tlieia just Tha wcstmd 
as long as they choose to figlit our Government, and endeavor to t^^^'^fa'd'a^i^ 
away .our rights, but with i^o malice or ill blood ; and when they come to 
reason, we will be with them like brothers to reconstruct aUnion indis- 
pensable to both of us. New Tork atjd Peimsylvanja, Kew Jersey and otherBtsMa 
Peiaware, and Maryland, and the Pacific States, and some or all<]f the New ftrm n new 
England States, will go with the West and meet the South ia convention 
to fprm a new Union. They can agree upon terms satisfactory to most 
or all, and if South Carolina shall refuse to como bafik, because she cannot — ^' ^"* "" 
be allowed to nullify and secede; at will; if any New England State b1"7 oat. 
decline a Confederacy which cuts her off forever from interfering with 
slavery^ the nevf Federal Eepubhc must for a time dispense with their 
aid). they taking care to ppy their quota of preexisting obligations. 

.The debt will be heavy, probably reaching five or six thousand mill- Theaebttobs 
ions, when all the coats and . charges of this war are paid ; but with re- 
union of most or all the States, and a tax upon exports, to which the a lai on es 
South, .will now assent, having already adopted that improvement in 
their Constitution, the load will not be burdensome after a few years. 
This indebtedness will be mostly in our own hands, and with reunion, indattcdnms 
confidence will be restored j a^ it will be the best security in the world, tbIbb— 
in a few yesirs, going up to 20 and 30 per cent, premium and more, and 
the profit he .chiefly our own. When individuals caa use capital to better 
(idyantagQ than the interest, will the bonds be sold, and by foreign invest- _ wiudnw 
meuts will our cash capita.1 be increased, ere long, two or three thousand '"'^'^ ^ 
niiJlioas. The rate of interest wiU be heavy till the first period of loan intsteet large, 
expires, when it. will be largely reduced, and it is questionable, in view 
of that, and tho greater, ability to pay ten to twenty years hence, whether Query as tn 
we should attempt at once by direct taxation, to meet all our interest ^^^^^' ^ 
and expenses. Tho danger of foreign war will have been diminished by 
this exjiibitiou.of our powers, and the probability of considerable expen- 
diture for extraordinary purposes will be small, and with great propriety 
caa, the debt be made to bear no heavier upon us, than upon the next 
generation and those following, that.T^ill derive benefit even from this 
Tfar, A sliding scale of duties that Britain b^ taught us, will be admi- a tax en «j- 
rable upon o.ur cotton, tobacco, provisions,, &c., and save us considerable in iiavfl na. 
taxation. And we have now a debt sufficient to satisfy the most extreme protootion of 
Whig for, its protective excellence. That bone of contention the South is'SouMi* 
itself baa removed for inany,yeaTS, by the load of debt its war has created. 
"Pfhen it may again be presented, the West will be the seat of empire, Thg powerof 
and ite interest will be identicail.with the agriculture of the South ; and JJ^^^^,Jf 
whether it sliall be expedient to look to imports or exports chiefly for our gou,^'"''^' 
income, or to both jointly, in the twenty-five or fifty years in which all 
tbe revenues possible must be derived from both, the manufacturing ^j^ soutinmd 
it of America will have become sufficiently established, to defy the Wcsitornio. 
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gaB- Mou™. competition of the worlci. The South as hitherto, till the last three yeMa, 
E«aoeoBd»: -^'^ plan and manage our political concerns, and the West will furnish 

the votes for their adoption, 

.aTiecosiot .The cost of this -war is by no means a waste of funds altogether. 

de»dioffl. .Aside from benefits already suggested, we are taught the blessings of 

Union. All nations, are liable to war, and for it should prudently provide. 
ittcaohcB TVere we divided, the North and South being rival Eepublics, we should 

never aid each other. Jealousy and bitterness would be naturally and 
Tbe South powerfully engendered to make us rejoice in each other's injury. The 
vantage rfdi. South never before knew the advantages of a Union, in one section of 
Mtts-^. ''"^ which manufactures flonrisli, which in the event of war will enable ns with 

comfort to sustain ourselves ; an.d we in the North have learned the value 
HoMh."" of Southern productions as never hefoie understood. The necessity of the 

great nations of Europe, too, to' have our productions, has been newly 
^"m^M^ demonstrated, and is to be a safeguard against wrong toward us, a strong 
OMtsinea. ,., ijg^^ ^^ ]j,ggj, ijjg. pgao^j tmd the exhibition 'of the war power of this 

young and peaceful Republic, would, if united, command toward us thi 

peace of the world, 
largo demana The exhaustion of the markets of cotton and its manufactures, will for 

years insure a large demand and high prices, despite all foreign effort^ 

to get supplies elsewhere, The slaves in' the l)order States will he put 
Ths aonth to South to r^se it, and the payments the GHSvemment is to make there for 
prosper— damages, will supply owners with capital to remove them, purchase land, 
—also tie and start plantations. They cannot, afford to raise com and provisions, 
KMihwestana j-^^^. qq|.(.j,^ ^^^ sugar will pay better, and the former tiie Northwest will 

furnish ; and being exhausted of manufactures, the East will reap a har- 
Eetnrnottinti vest in their supply. Many thousands of the energetic men of the North 
*"'^~ in our armies, will make their homes in T.he border and cotton States, not 

only benefiting that section by their numbers and labor, but causing a 

return of good feeling as the South learn, from intercourse, that they have 
^maprospfr- misapprehended the North. Ail the channels of commerce will feel the 
'*'■ mighty impulse, and each section, with reunion, will have a'periodof pros- 

perity never before witnessed. 
The war will The war, too, will give us new and lasting instruction in the principles 

tbTesM^fen-' of our- Government, The confusion into which prosperity has led'us, by 
MB^ Foder: ^j^j^ pojjgj^t ^ii] ^e dissipated, and the escellerices and advantages of our 

State divisions and of Federahsm, are to be developed as never hitherto. 
Ferguaon's , In this connection, we must present some views from a pious and true 

anaBiBsen- liherty-Ioving' Scotchman, which also confirm the views hereinbefore 
t,™" advanced, as to the desirableness of Federalism ; and those of Jefferson, 

FtBetreoy, ' ' - 

^to-|«J as to the impossibility of avoiding dissension and strife. Says Ferguson, 
p. 88, in discussing " the Principles of War and Dissension : " 

SooBACTa, " Thkhb ara Bomo circumstanceB in the lot of manbind," sajs Socrates, " that shew 

stances hull' them to be destined to friendship and amity : Those are, tbeir mutual need of each 
*»** ™"r ^ olher; their mutual cornpas^on; tbeir sense of mntusl benefits; and the pleasures 
eimii^, arising in company. There are'otlier circumstaocea Tvhioli prompt thein to war and 
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tlifflension ; the admiration aad tbe desire which they entertain for the aame Bubjecta; S 13- Moilrt^ 
their opposite pretenaioni; and the proYOcationa which they mutuallj offer in the penta XaA& 
coarse of their competitLonB." new Union. 

Whes we endeavour to apply the maiima of natural justice (« the solution of Difficult to sp- 
diffioijt questions, we find that some cases may be supposed, and actually happen, ?Jji^"'™i^ 
where oppositions take place, and are lawful, prior to any provocation, or act of iojuB- i-lght of de- 
tice ; that where the safety and preservation of numbers are niutaally inconsistent, one Hotlb obaerva 
party may employ his riglit of defence, before the other has begun an attack. And this.) 
when we joia with aueh eiamples, the instances of mistake, and misunderstanding, to pj''"j,^tf„„' 
whieh mankind are exposed, we may be satisfied that war does not always proceed lot defenco. 
from an intention to injure ; and that even the best qualities of men, their candour, as Wnr not sA- 
wall oa their resolution, may operate in tho midst of their quarrels. sequeat of ma- 

Thkbe is still more to be observed on this subject Mankind not only find in their lovolenca. 
condition the sources of variance and dissension ; they appear to have in their mlnda Man's ""tuml 
the seeds of animoBity, and to embrace the occasions of mutual opposition, with jtrifl). 
alacrity and pleasure. In the moat pacific situatioa, there are few who haye not their Tlie heat Lnva 
enemies, as well as their friends ; and who are not pleased with opposing the proceed- enomlcs. 
ings of one, as much as wi(h favouring the designs of another. Small and alniple 
tribeai, who in their domestic society have the firmest union, are in Iheh' state of Soolelles na^ 
opposition as separate nations, frequently animated with the most implacable hatred. \a%. 
Among the dtizeiis of Rome, in the early ages of that republic, the name of a for- 
eigner, and tliat of an. enemy, . were tho same. Among the Greeks, the came of 
Barbarian, under which that people oomprebended every naUon that was of a race, 
and spoke a language, di^rent from their own, became a term of indiscriminato con- 
tempt and aversion. Even where no particular clwm to superiority is formed, Ihe 
repognanee to union, the frequent wars, or rather the perpetual hoatilitiea which take 
place among rude nations and separate clans, discover how much onr species is de- 
posed lo oppoatjou, as well as to concert, 

LiTB discoveries have hi-ouglit to our knowledge almost every situation in wiiieh Everyaitua- 
mankind are placed. We have found them spread over large and esten^ve oontinents, j^no^n. 
where oommuoieationa are open, and where national confederacy might be eaaly 
formed. We have found them in narrower districts, circumscribed by mountains, 
great rivers, and arms of the sea. They liave been found in small islands, where the 
Inhabitants might be easily assembled, and derive an advantage from their union. 
But in ^i thoso situations, alike, they were broke into cantons, and affected a diatinc- w d.i\Af:. 
tion of name and community. The titles al fdioiB-m&av, and towntryman, unopposed 
to those of alien and f</fil^nAr, to which they refer, would foJl into disuse, and lose, 
their meaning. We love individuals on account of personal qualities; but we love 
our country, as it is a party in the diviaons of mankind ; and our zeal for its interest, 
is a predilecdon in behalf of the ^de we mdntain. 

In Ihe promiscuous concourse of men, it is sufiliient that wo have an opportunity Tlio tnie doc- 
of selecting our company. We turn away from those who do not cng^e us, and we (rinUoti. (Con^ 
fii our resort where the society is more to our mind We are fond of distmctions ; ^ary to 
we place ourselves in opposition, and quarrel under the dcnommationa of faction and 
party, without any material subject of controversy. Aversion, hko aifection, is A truth for 
fostered by a continued direction to its particular object Separation and estrange- 1'^^ j™^ 
ment, as well as opposition, widen a Itreach which did not one its begmnings to any 
offence. And it would seem, that till we have reduced mankmd \f> the slate of i mssonBion not 
family, or found some external eonsideraUon to maintain thcu? connection in greater ended by fll- 
numbers, they will l>e for ever separated into bands, and form a plurahty of nations 

The sense of a common danger, and the assaults of an enemy, have been frequently 'Wonld not n 
useful to nations, by uniting their members more firmly together, and by preventing f^ji^n^B S n'to 
the seces^ons and actual separations in which their civil discord might otherwise these States? 
terminate. And this motive to union which is offered from abroad, may be neoesary, 
not only in the case of large and estenavo nations, where coalitions are weakened by 
distance, and the distinction of provincial names ; but even in. the narrow society of 
the smallest States. Rome itself was founded by a small party, which took its flight 
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§ IS. Motives from Alba ; her citizena were often in danger of separating ; and if the viUagea and 
Peace and a cantons of the Volsoi had been further removed from the scone of their dissensions, 
naw Uning, (iig Mons Saoer might have received a new colony before the m other- coimtiy was lipe 
for Bueh a diacbarge. She continued long to feel the quarrels of hct noblca and her 
people ; and kept open the gates of Janui^ to remind those parties of the duties they 
owed to their counti'j. 
Slalee natural- SOCIETIES, as well as individualH, being charged with the care of their own preser- 
vation, and having separate intoreata, which give liso to jealouaes and competitions, 
we cannot be surprised to find hostilities arise from this sonree. But were there no 
angry passions of a different sort, the animoatira which attend an opposition of 
interest, should bear a proportion to the supposed value of the subject. " The llot- 
tentot nations," saysKolhen, "trespass oneachotberbytheftsof cattle and of women; 
but such injuries are seldom committed, except with a, view to eiaaperate their neigh- 
Unstillty bonrs, and bring them to a war." Such depredatJons then, are not the foundation of 

a war, but the effects of a hostile intention already conceived. The nations of Nortli 
America, who hare no herds to preserve, nor eettlemenla to defend, are yet engaged 
in almost perpetual wars, for which Ihej can asdgn no reason, but the point of honour, 
and a desire to continue the struggle their fathers maintained. They do not regard 
the spoils of an enemy ; and the warrior who has seized any booty, easily parts with it 
Co the first person who comes in his way. 
Separata sod- But we need not cross the Atlantic to find proofe of animosity, and to observe, in 
conll^iTg, ^ the collision of separate Societies, the influence of angry passions, that do not arise 
from an opposition of interest, lluman nature has no part of its character of which 

more flagrant examples are given on this side of the globe. What is it that stirs in the 

breasts of ordinary men when the enemies of their country are named f Whence are 

the prejudices that subsist between different provinces, cantons, and villages, of the 

aamo empire and territory ? What is it that eicites one half of the nations of Europe 

against the other ? The statesman may espl^n his conduct on motives of national 

jealousy and cautjon, but the people have dislikes and antipathies, for which they 

cannot account. Their mutual reproaches of perfidy and iiyustice, like the Hottentot 

depredations, are but symptoms of an animosity, and the language of & hostile dispo- 

CownrdicQ ^tion, already conceived. The charge of cowardice and puallanimity, qualities which 

conicmnfid. jj^g interested and cautious enemy should, of all others, liko best to find in his riva], ia 

urged with aversion, and made the ground of dislike. Hear the peasants on different 

sides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, the Rhine, or the British channel, give vent to 

their prejudices and national pasMons ; it is among them that we find the materials of 

war and dissension laid without the direction of government, and sparks ready to 

kindle into a flame, which the statesman is frequontiy disposed to eitiuguish. The 

fire will not always catoh where his reasons of state would direct, nor siop where the 

concurrence of interest bos produced an alliance. "My Father," said a Spanish 

peasant, " would rise from his grave, if he could foresee a war with France." What 

interest had he, or the bones of Ma father, in tbe quarrels of piincea? 

Ooiilaat not These observations seem to arraign our species, and to ^ve an unfavourable 

™-abiolo picture of mankind ; and jet the particulars we have mentioned are consistent with the 

man. most amiable qualities of Our nature, and often fiimiah a scene for the CEcrcise of our 

Contest deyel- gi'eatest abilities. They are sentiments of generosity and self-denia! that animate the 

Dps nobla warrior in defence of his oonntry ; and they are dispositions most favourable to man- 

^'' ''■ kind, that become the prindplea of apparent hostility to men. Every animal is made 

Strife imhiral (jj delight in the ciercise of his natural talents and forces; The lion and the.tyger 

sport with the paw ; the horse delights to commit his mane to the wind, and foi^ta 

his pasture to try his speed in the field ; the bull even before his brow is armed, and 

the lamb while yet an emblem of mnocence, have a disposition to strike witii the 

_ , , forehead, and antidpato, in plaj, the conflicts they are doomed to sustain. Man too 

is disposed to oppoaition, and to employ the forces of his nature against an equal an- 

tsgonist; he loves to bring his reason, his eloquence, his eonrage, even his bodily 

His sports strength to the proof. His sports are frequenUy an image of war ; sweat and blood 

ningo » at. ^^^ freely expended in play ; and fractures or death are often made to terminate the 
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pastime of idlenesB and festivity. He was not made to live for cvoi', and even his lore S l|- M. 
of Bmusement liaa opened a way to tlie graTO. reaoe &j 

WiTHODi tie malahip of nations, and tlie practice of war, civil society itself could ""^ ^"^ 
scarcely have found an object, or a form. Mankind might have traded without any nivalrj 
formal convendon, but they canaot be safe witJiout a naljonal concert. The neoeasitj g^j^'' 
of a public defence, has given rise to miuiy dopariments of slate, and the intellectual ^^^ p^,, 
talents of men have found their busiest scene in -wielding thdr national forces. To beaefils. 
overawe, or intimidate, or, when we cannot persuade with reason, to resist with forti- 
tude, are the oocupaljons wiiieli ^ve its moat animating eiercise, and its greatest 
triumphs, to a vigorous mind ; and he who has never straggled with hia fellow-crea- 
turea, is a stranger to half the sentiments of mankind. 

Ths quarrels of individualfl, indeed, are frequently the operalions of nnhappy and luillvidv 
detestable passions, malice, hatred, and rage. If such passions alone possess the * 
breast, the scene of dissension becomes an object of horror; but a eomnion opposition T-^f' s" 
maintidned by numbers, is always allayed by pasaiona of another sort. Sentiments of 
affecljon and friendship mil wiUi animosity ; the active and streniious become the 
guardians of their aodety ; and violence itaelf is, in their case, an exertion of gencr- 
OMty, as well as of oom'age. We applaud, as proceeding from a national or party a Stnte sp- 
spirit, what we could not endure as the effect of a private dislike; and, amidst the jjj'j'n^ai'ii'^u^ 
^nipeUtionB of rival states, think we have found, for the patriot and the warrior, in is conaemnBd. 
the praeljoe of violence and stratagem, the most illustrioua career of human virtue. 
Even personal opposiljon here does not divjde our judgment on the merits of men. 
The rival names of Agesilaus and Epaminondas, of Scipio and Hannibal, arc repeated 
with equal pr«se ; and war itself, which in one view appears so fatal, ra another is the 
. eiercise of a liberal spirit ; and in the very effects which we regret, is but one distem- 
per more, by which the Author of nature has appointed our ciit from human life. 

Thesb reflections may open our view into the State of mankind ; but they tend to The conilDct 
reconcile us to the conduct of Providence, rather than to' make us change our own: j*^ jijlj^'''** 
where, from a regard to the wcliare of our fellow-creatures, we endeavour to pacify alTaira. 
their animosities, and unite them by the ties of affection. In. the pursuit of this 
amiable intention, we may hope, in some instances, to disarm the angry passlona of our topes at 
jealousy and envy ; we may hope to instil into the brcasta of private men sentiments ^Kt'ffot'h'i,^^' 
of candour towards their fellow-creatures, and a dispoaitiOQ to humanity and justice, nutiire. 
But it is vain to expect that we can give \f> the mnltitude of a people a sense of union 
among tiiemselves, without admitting hostility to those who oppose them. Could wo Hostility nat- 
at once, in the Case of any nation, extinguish the emulation which is esciled from ""l- 
abroad, we should probably break or weaken the hands of society at home, and close EmnlnUon fle- 
the busiSEt scenos of national occupations and virtues sltsble. 

Bj- oth tt w Id the Soutli jjiobibly have broken tlie Mnn pmpMC^ 

spell of 1 tra t d eil ua fiom tte ptrils of consolidation. 

But whil PI ^ G d spose.^." And Paul says, " Work out 

your ow ■J t wtl f d trembling. Fob it is Gon which i>nij: ii, is, i& 

■worketk y L th t will d t do of His good pleasure." The same 
principle th m wl k operate in spiritual GoYemment, con- 

ceming th ff ft ty d ct and control in human Government, 
concemi g th fFu f m d the South ■will he found, under God's Tiie land ot 

provident I gi by t rible war, to have worked out for ns a this war. 

salvation f f m f bl iniolerable evil, than civil war itself; 

that of 1 d t 4. y hence, when the hidden motives and The Soutii to 

working h II b d 1 p d A the impartial historian shah trace out even for this 
the cans d t f tl oiiflict, the ignorance and confusion of 

the elem tary p pi f G ernment, the statesmen of the Soiith, 
notwithstanding their wrongs and mistakes, will have justice done to their 
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Vit'^ys™ memory, as having been in fact, thougk inadvertently, the savioi's of their 

Peaca fluil a country. 

— . . TJie Almighty Sovereign of the universe employs war, as He doea 

Wi of '"^ °^^'^ instruments, for the accomplisliment of His purposes. "With our 
l>8lij— imperfect language and conceptions, we style some of these instruments 

good, others evil ; but in. the hand of Infinite Love and Wisdom, we 
goiid for Hia kn,ow that they will all he made to work for the best good of our Sover- 
eign's iaithful subjects, for the highest glory of our King Jkhovah. Even 
Dfepeatj tlie pangs of the mother's tender heart, which cannot be comforted for the 
grioft— bloody death of her darling boy ; the wife's deepest griefs for the most 

irremediable of earrhly sorrows, the loss of a brave, honorable, adored 
husband, pangs and griefs to be counted by the hundred thousand as con- 
sequent on this conflict; even all these are to be exchanged for the voice 
of joy and. gladness, for the shout of thanksgiving and praise, as wo see, 
in the result, the legitimate fruits of Southern resolution and honor, 
— intieeaving coupled with thoir intolerant a,nd intolerably domineering spirit, working 
tniiono. out, mider God's providence, the problem of free GTovemraent, given by 

Him to mart thousands of years ago, and whioh, in our ignorance and 
folly, we were driving to destruction. 
rraebrjDeflis Nor are the benefits of a thorough knowledge of our Governmental 

oonflned to oa. structure, the certain and invaluable consequence of this war, to be con- 
fined to us. Not only shall we ourselves understand better how and why 
it is we .have so prospered, and guard effectually against future erring; 
but ibreigners also will see the superiority of our system of Government 
to any the world ever enjoyed, and a new and abiding confidence will be 
inspired in our Federal Republic, in our Peoples, and in our free institu- 
tions. The liberty-loving will flock hither in increasing multitudes, par- 
aMw^Unloal ticularly from the more elevated classes of society, and capital will seek 
investment in untold sums. With a new Union, this young Eepubhc will 
advance as never before ; and though not like Rome the mistress, yet 
will it bo the leader of the.world. And, as already intimated, an ac- 
quaintance with Federalism will protect all Peoples from despotism and 
tyranny. Its thorough knowledge and practice must precede tho millen- 
nial day of peace aJid universal love. 
Moi'lS *" ^^' Truly, the objects presented to the American patriot in this struggle, 
strong. are sufficient to draw forth deeds of noblest heroism on the battle field ; 

of highest wisdom in the council chamber. Ability and determination to 
maintain our Union and Government against any section that dares the 
attempt to break them up by war, are first to be demonstrated, and another 
half million of men will not more than suffice to do this ; and the sooner 
p^Bhon lie they are in training, the sooner will peace return. Push on tho war with 

might and main. '^ 

pi?»'''or'G=l- "While our soldiers fight, let our wise men in the North study more 
BrumeDi. thoroughly into Governmental principles and apprehend them. The 
eouth''ie^'*Ba ^°'^'''^ *^^ '^^ '^'^ noble work without a doubt ; let them not be always 
iiwnjB. wiser than we, as has thus far been too much the case, hut let us under- 
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stand thia graiidest of a]l sciences, eq^uaJIy as well as they ; and when, in a |n|',,,"J?'^ 
year, or two years, or three, or fifty, they are willing to try other means P'sw "id " 
than force to dispossess iis of our riglits ; let us be ahle to meet them in =- — - — - 
council, and discuss our rights according to "the Law of Nature and of ptepared w 
'Nature's God:" When prepared to do us justice, which it is not in the be renfly— 
heart of the magnanimous South to refiise, on learning that we will do justly 
by them, should they find, as we coniidently expect, that our State rights, 
which they; so correctly appreciate, are only to he presel-Fed hy Union ; 
let us then so well understand the nature of Federalism, as that we can —to \m« a 
meet tliem in Convention, well qualified to unite our efforts with theirs, to if"n, a now 
frame a new Constitution, to form . a new Union, t!iat with the blessing Uniun. 
of our fathers' God shall be endurine. 

§ 19. — How BEiTAitr AND Amebica can be made Friends. 

The examination into principle'" which must be made before this war 
can be concluded, will br ng anothe des r^ble re u t, i co ect unde tand 
ing between B itam and Ame ca the mot er a 1 he d o-hte res 1 
mg n a cord al la t ng f end h p 

To understand Co on a gi w h ch wo must nvcst gate order o Ooinniai righto 
learn the obi gat o a d d t es of the nivdual colon t and oft o gstod, 
a^I arate Colo es, t is nece sa y to study nto t e ong n a 1 the a I o 
aty bj wh e! the Colon es we e plan ed We canno u de and & e 
nghts, and how we came to o gan ze to many States n e'id of one _^^ nndsr- 
wrthout a knowledge of these Tibje s lo ean our r gl t a EUj,l 1 J[l{|^^'"''' 
men and Bntoni to prope ly e t u ate org ants by chi ter and o \r 
pr V leges estal 1 s! ed 1 y custom we mu t loo nto the B t h Co st t .j^g jtrfush 
t on Th s s a B ject that has been utc tig ed by the ab est s a ea (ioisiituiiun. 
men, on e of shorn as Lo 1 K sell and Brouo-ham and Mr dire Anthori«pa 
are st 1 v ng and Hall De Lolme and others h%re ^\ e wo ks Mooetaingit 
wl h have become standa la 1 on e The extra ts to be g en 
cho ce gem from among the lea of Engl hh wr t nga v 1 mpa a zest 
for t us nstruct ve readmg Lord Bro g! am n part c lar has w tten t ^ , „ 

° a r -Lnrfl Bringh- 

wo k properly ent 1 A Pol al Ph lo ophy All his 1 fe long ind "n^> P"'-'*^^'^ 

useful ind bono able 1 as 1 e been qua] fy ng I m elf for tl mpo an 

trust ani n he con In on 1 e na 1 a tt at t hvi been n y lab for 

fl.7e years. He. is an earnest, faithful Whig, too, ever watchful of the A eond Whu, 

rights and intereats of the People, and we Americana shall love and popular lighia. 

honor these our cousins and brethren^ the more we understand their views. 

The writer will not make himself ridiculous hj attempting to instruct such 

giant intellects, pure and faithful patriots, in the, principles of their own ^ ^ ^^^ 

Government;, and yet there is a line of investigation that seems to have 'u,'* inyesu- 

been t«o mncb' overlooked. 

, Burfceand the noble band who labored so zealously agmnst the wrongs TbeWbigsdM 
On-A(nerica, appear not to have well elucidated tho why and wherefore *t»nii ooionisi 
of those wrongs. Neither have subsequent writers, that we have discov- 
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Vd'/'^idra ^^^^ It woiill ccm that ur "W h g friends, adopting tlie theory of 
to be triendii'. Locke and Blackstonp thdE Sovereignty wa') in Parliament instead of the 
Loekfl auii Ciown iiivolved themselves m a maao of contradictions. If Parliameni^ 
Jdwia confiiMd was reilly supremp Over the Bntish empire, never having itself en- 
Wfrs Psriia- gigged not to tax the^e Colon es 1 e undoubtedly had the fight to adopt 
BhrSr b« "ny meii ire the general good of her dominions and subjects required. 
tkeCuioniefl. g^j. ^^ jj^^j. g^ g^j. Br tam instead of heme a Monaichy, must be an 
nn Arisuma. Aristocracy, for it la not under the rule of one, hut of +he few 
sreby. As the documents and the facts connectpd with this mtere'-tmg ques 

TbB doon- tion are mostly presented m the First Part, spice need Eot here he taken 
First PHrt will to discuss them. Their perusal, in juxt-ipobition, wJl gi\p 
Mbject to our Revolution ; and when analyzed and discusted by 

■will prove ns writer, they will prove our fathert!, instead of having bpcn " rebpl'^" to 
but trua ' have been the truest Tones m the British dommion-i In asserting our 
"'**■ Colonial rights, partly inherited as Bntons, partly grants from our pre 

vious Sovereigns to faithful auhjeoti, we properly euatamed the royal pre- 
rogative against the illegal, unjuHt usurpations of Parliament Aciording 
King asreed to old compact With our Sovereigns, they had no power to liy ta,xes with- 
wUhQut mo- out the People's consent hy their Eepresentatives, the support of the 
BBotfittru^'"*' Crown being wisely left to the generos.ty of the subjectfc ' Our f<tlher^ 
H»d_ nil righia came here under the assurance that all our lights as Engli=hmen and 
wau. Britojis should bepreserved , and further, m many chaitcrs it will be 

seen that the King espreasly agreed we should not he taxed. "We had 
Hod own Fai- our owrt Parliaments, our laws being subject to the approval of our Mon- 
arch, as were those of the Scotch Parliament when under one and the 
same Orown with England, and prior to the incorporation of those States 
iato o'ae by the name of Great Britain ; and as was the case in Ireland, 
prior to its incorporation with Great Britain, now forming a new State 
under the name of The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
British Pnriii- The English Parliament had an equal right to lay a tax on Scotland prior 
right ti. Lis as. to union, that the British Parliament had to tar these Colonies. We 
w« were nov- were never subjects of Parliament, but of our Monarchs from Bliaabeth I 
FariiBHsnt. " down to George III; and one of the most deplorable, disgraceful events 
in our Colonial history, was the contemptible trucuience of the New Eng- 
land Colonies to the usurper Cromwell, and his usurping Parliament, 
(The documents will he given.) 
Error of fiie ' We shall find from the papers of John Dickinson and others, discuss- 
tinKinpBittiie ing Colonial rights, that Britons here, with our countrymen at home, 
Psriiamant. had hecome imbued with the heresy of Sovereignty in Parliament, instead 
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of tte Crown,' and fanf J ing a distinction between internal and external S^'^-^^|.^'° 
taxes, we admitted tte right to lay the latter, but denied the former. *" ''° ft'™iil7' 



Dein Tacker's paper, which ably and fairly presents the British side, will i>ei" 
be read with interest and it will be a grievous diaappointment, if we 'iie BtitLsi. 
A.m(,ricans are not able fiom the documents, to justify our fathers, by the The floon- 
British Constitution itself, in our resistance to illegal taxation and inter- lifyour 
ference with our nghta , -ind our Whig cousins of Britain, will discover 
new and important means for preserving the admirable checliS and bal- 
ances thpir party has labored for centuries to establish, and with such 
remarkable success "We shall be please 1 with tlie excellent good sense m '^^'^ ^^ 
the practice of Bntons here in the ColoniPi,, anl of their Whig fiipudg at mough tn«- 
home, notwithstanding theories had become confused Many of ua, on conttiBBd. 
both, sides the water, may lament that conlu=ion ot ideas with regard to 
Sovereignty, plam and aimple ■ as we shall find the 'subject to be, should fru^™Bi?Eiiii 
hove led to the dismemberment of the Brituh. empjie , an event which, ^"Jj,^" ^^ 
with all 3ur past prosperity, cannot yet be afiirmed to have been desirable 
for America. We are elill in an eippi mpnt as current events pro\ e ; JI^.^n-jH" '" 
and though the past affords much e"vilence that, with Uni>ti, our free "s"'' 
institutions can be maintained, to our own endurmg benefit, to the advan- 
tage of the entire world, yet whether that UmDn is to be perpetuated, is ^?'?';.''"^^t 
nowthe great prohlem of the age; whether, if dibunited, and two or lev- of iilsuoion 
eral rival Eepublics take the place of one, they can ho sustained, is 'till 
more a doubtful nlatter, 

■ Not surprising is if, that in oui present calamities, with the ^w'^ J^"^^^,^^! 
uncertainty of the future, well knowing the enduring foundations, the Briiisii Quv- 
. solid superstructure of the British Constitution, that thousands of our fal- 
low countrymen should turn a wistful eye to the mother land, and wish 
these chickens safe under her protectmg wing The animosities of the 
EeVolution and of the last war have been mostly obliterated , anf! stealily ^i^ilJs",!, fat 
and' strongly has a natural and desirable attachment been growmg rapidly E'""'"- 
^accelerated tbe last twenty or thirty year^ by tracing back our gcaeal- 

. .1 Sold our Seat and eioellent hleni Burke In his speech, Marcli 22d, 17J5,. on " ConcUiiilLnB 
with America," "Permit me to sdd snoftcr cireumatanco in oar ColDnle^ which contributes do -,---,- 
mean'lpiirttowMdtha growth ind eflBot of tbis antmclsble spirit. I mean their eduontlon. In *^ l"**- 

- _. j^jy^ Inlolliecncii of 

^a theCoroniesiii 



A, March 



iwtt.liraseca. , Bntali'xhn road, nnd moat da read, ecdesvor to obtain some smaccerlDj; oc [I 
sdi^ice. I hsTa been told \>j an eminent bnoksoller, that In no branch of this business, nf 

^eColonialshayenowfallenlnto the way of printing them for their own msb. I bear that th 
Lave sold noarij as many of.Blactstone's Commentaries in America as in England," &t 
- 'Woallanderstand.thongh uPskliledlnUielaw, the Immense Influence wielded by Btacksio 
In lla every depuliDEnt, notnithslandlng Bontham has eipoaed his fcUades conneoted with t 
BritiahOorernmenUandJuflfaTBcker, of Virginia, with reference to America, This civil wai 

and If there be thow mlsooncoptions in-Blackstona and Locke, which the writer conceives, th 
era surely to be eiplodad. 

i.L^jBcoBfirniBtory o( the Influence ot the pernlcions teachings which have led os so far natn 
aud Into Ctils^yil war,,ProfeES«r Fowler and Doctor Agnew inform me that Locke was forme: 
ojie of the standard aotllorlties in gOYemmentnl science, tnnghl in our highest colleglslo Instil 
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il9' Bj^^ ogiea and finding our kinsfolk at home. Our British cousins little know 
to He fiienaiy. hp-w easily they could bind to them the warm beaita of America, with 
MiEhieBi.iiyiB affection's strongest cords. 

But however much we may love and revere the institutions of our 
Biitain impoE- mother-land, we can never again be united with her as one nation. The 

hand of Providence is perceptible in our severance, aad reunion is an im. 
Cannot have possibility. Neither can we reasonably hope to have the form of Govern- 
Ouvstniocnt. raent of Britain. No one can examine its construction and its history, with- 
Th* Arieioo. out perceiving that the Aristocracy is the safeguard, the chief bulwark 
guiird, of the Kingdom. No doubt an Aristocracy has its evils, as has every 

other branch of human Government, some of which may, and doubtless 

will he,' alleviated;, but no check on Monarchial rule has been ever 

devised equal to that of the British Nobility, This we can never have, 
"'''it''h"'v '''^ under a despotism our usurper shall find it necessary to susta.in him- 
ttn after 1 dea- self against the People, by creating a privileged class, who, to maintain 

the dignities and advantages bestowed upon ihem, must support the 

The check of CrowD. These will in time come to be a check on the Crown itself, and 

cy on OrowB Seek their own aggrandizement against both King and People ; and then, 

""'' "■ as in the history of England, will the Crown call to its defence against 

the aggi'casions of the Nobility, the People by their Eepresentatives. 
■Fedpmjiam or With US the only ftltemative is a Democratic Federal Eepublic, or 
only aicoffia- Despotism. After long and weary years of anarchy and tyranny, we 

might reach the form which it took England . centuries to establish. 

Does Britain desire this to be our portion ? Do not our friends and kins- 
Bi-itors wIbIi follt in the mother:land, as reunion with them is impracticable, wish our 

success in sustaining free institutions ? They do ; they of the Whig 

school especially. 
Ansio-SsTona The GoD of nations has led the People of Britain to frame the best 
the best M.i- System of Monarchic Government ever known to man. He has led us, 
emmoiit— their ofispring, to establish the beat system of Free Government, and after 

the pattern given by ilim to the Hebrews of old, with improvements 
—in Amprioii adapted to the advance of our race, the same original Caucasian that waa 
GoiFuniQieDt made in the image of God. Both Constitutional Governments, each the 

most eminent of its kind for preserving the liberties and rights of the 
Their cHiicna governed, and at the same time most effective to maintain Sovereignly, 
fiimdiy sym- law and order, we, the Citizens nnder these Governments, should have a 

deep, strong and abiding, reciprocal sympathy and attachment. United as 
eestrr, we SO largely are in a common ancestry ; cherishing the same noble aims 

GoTernmenL" '° Constitutional Government, though under nntipodal forms ; having the 
—sums TBiig- same religious principles ; speaking the same language ; surely, so far as 
gnwe. rival nations can have friendship, should it be found between our mother 

Wen^'"' ^^^ these her daughters. It has been well observed by Godwin : 
We «te not ■ , Man, and generaliona of men, are not links broken off from the great cliain of 
onr"n«j9trv' being: thej are not like some of tho inferior sorts of animals, haring no opportunity 
GoDwiB"a of InterooursB wilh those that went before them, and indebted for their systems of 
^mS/*^ action only to their internal constitution and the laws of the universe, and not to imi=' 
vrealtA, lif, 19, lation. Generations of men are linked and dovetailed into each other. Our modes 
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of thinking, our predllecUons and avevsioiiB, our ajstems of judging, our naoita of life, S !*• .-^''J?'" 
our courugc or our cowardice, our elevation or our meanness, are in a great degree m be ftlBntily. 
regnlated b; those of ouF.immcdinte sncestiirs. One race of men does not pass oil' tlie — 



sts%s without leaving their stamp qnd their ply upon those who come after them ; and xha Anplo- 
in thl^way, thougli generations are evaneaoent and fugitive, nations are, in a cei-tain ??j""'?'^P" 
limited sense of tho word, unmortal." 

We are of the " race of men " that coimta among its worthies & Sliak- ''"f ^n'lsh 
spere, Hooker, Bacon, Selden, Milton, Hale, Sidney, Somers,. Goldsmith, 
Addison, Pope, Newton, Burke, Pitt and a host of others, a resplendent 
galaxy whose clear and steady light ia to shine foreTer, and illumine 
every dark comer of the earth. The " stamp " of these mighty tiien is Their ■^tomp" 
on ufl. We are true coin, no hase counterfeit. Anglo-Sason shall wo 
he to the end of time. Let our mother have pride and confidence in her Briisin should 
children. She is rejuvenated in these her daughters, and an empire of her cSiidrcn. 
freemfin is here to arise, which for all coining ages shall he the highest 
glory of England to have founded. 

The mutua] respect and esteem, the cordial regard, that would seem DoairaWa ro- 
reasonable and desirable, have not existed ; and in the progress of the dia- esist between 
cuasion, some of the preventing causes wiU be intimated. In the chapter, Unimd Sistca. 
Dangers Past^ we shall see their efforts to divide us, and which now Thcrre^riato 
threaten accomplishment. But we shall before have found much cause BtsuA. 
for the jealousy of England's Nobility, which has probably been the active The Jealousy 
power at work against us, in the perversion ajid misrepresentation of onr biiiij. 
fundamental political principles. Indoctrinated by Locke, Rousseau and Cansedbyoiw 
others with the idea that only consent can. establish rightful authority, sion of Got- 
and that men may at will change their institutions and form of Govern- princiijies, 
ment ; all proper conceptions of Sovereignty, the Rigid of Command, per- 
verted and confused ; driven on by the infidel philosojihy of France, with Onr vien-a na 
its false notions of liberty ; believing, notwithstanding State organiza- equiiiiiy. 
tion, that all men are really free and equal, because tiieir natural rights 
are supposed to be inalienable ; very many of our leading statesmen and Tnnpriit bj- our 
writers have uttered sentiments subversive of the very foundations of 
every Government. 

In 1848, Illinois had a Representative in Congress, Hon.. Abraham ^'fj*'^'™' 
Lincoln by name. He had occasion to make a speech on the reference ^''£5booin™' 
of the President's message, in which he said : 

Any people anywhere, being inclined and having the power, have the right to riae Soeesh. June 
up and bImIio off the existing government, ojid form a new one tliat suits diem better. c^g_ gii^^ 
This is a most valuable, a most saered right — a right whlph, we hope and believe, is to P- ^*- 
liberate the world. Nor is this right eonflned to eases in which the whole people of an 
eiistiug government may choose to esei'Ciae it. Any portion of such people that can Any part uf a 
may revolutionize, and maiie their own of so maeh of the territory as they inhabit, i,v«'thmv"fi3 
More than this, ft majority of any portion of euch people may revoludoaize, putting Goveranieiit. 
down a minority, intemiingled with, or near about tbem, wbo may oppose their move- 
ments. Suuh minority was precisely the case of the Tories of our own RcvolutioQ. It 
is a quality of tevolutiona, not to go by oirf lines, or old laws ; but to break up both, o!rt laws lo 1m 
and make new ones. dleregai'ded. 

; We cannot stop here to discuss these sentiments, or to compare them 
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and' Amis ^"'^ ''^^ auttor's more matured teachings in hia Inaugural Address, 
tu be MendLj. Between the two, is a slight difference that would he important, were 
pitri.Toiife be- " old laws " worthy of regard ; hut if not, not. 

tbeFresidcnt-fl The opinion of Mr. Lincoln, M. C, was of little consequence to the 
dress. world ; but the opinion of Mr. Lincoln, President of the United States, is 

Bnfe "(""tuo quite another affair; if, as tlie world might reaaonably suppose, he speaks 
op'^ionl''' tt^ sentiments and conyicUons of all these Peoples. If such he our senti- 
ments, very well ; if not, it behoves these Peoples to speak for them- 
selves in some nnmistakahle manner. 
Hoindabund- But Mr. Lincoln, though he did not quote authorities, could have 
for bia gpin- given plenty of them taken from the speeches and writings of Americajis, 
and of the French school of liberty. Even as good and honored a states- 
man as e3-President Jolin Quincy Adams said : 
J, Q, AiPAjia' There wfis thus no oougenialitj of principle between the Deelaratjon of IndepeniJ- 
f^%'mcan- ^°^ ™'^ "'^ Articles of Confederation, The foundaUon of the former were a snper- 
tutiition, 1S39, mtending ProvideiioK — the rights of man, and the coiisUtneiit rovoluUonavj power of 
^ the people. That of the latter was the aovereigntj of organised power, and the 

Onr DkIbtb- mdependenoa of the separate or dig-united States. The fabiio of the Declaration and 
ferine fcunii^ ''"'' °^ '^'^ Confederation, were each coLHstent with its own foundation, but they oonld 
(■""flS"" r""' '"'' ''"™ "^^ couasteut Bjmmetiical edifice. They were tlie produeUons of different 
' minds and of adverse passions — one, ascending for the foundation of human goTevn- 
o ri lit i\ '''^°* *" '''^ '"-"^ "*' nature and of God, wiitten upon the heart of man — the other, 
otber pa-mr, resting upon the bade of bumah institutions, and prescriptive law and colonial charters. 
The comer stone of the one was right— &a.i of the other was power. 

If tiicre 1» no That is, " There was no congeniality of principle between .... a 
bein-«6B lisht superintending Providence, the rights of man, and the constituent revo- 
these Stntes lutionary power of the people," and "the Sovereignty of organized 
ercigntiea— power, and the mdcpendence of the separate or dis-united States." If that 
be really so, we are in a deplorable condition ; and if sucli be Interna- 
i-wo had ii«t tional Law, it is quite time that we cease " to go by oW lines, or oW 
-oidiuws." Jaws, but bleak up botli and make new ones." For it will he found upon 
examination, that if such incompatibility existed under the first Constitu- 
Tho Bwne dif- tion, usually called the Articles of Confederation, it continues under the 
prsseut, S3 in present Constitution, no change having been made in the form of Gov- 
etLtution. ■ emment, hut only in its Administration, and in the subtraction of further 
important powers from the State Agency, and adding them to the Federal 
Agency. It will appear that, from the days these several States became 
NocLsniraliiis Sovereign, free and' independent, six prior to the 4th July, six on that 
tbe eiaioSoY- memorable day, and New York on the 9th July, 1776, th'ere has not 
been a shadow of change in " the Sovereignty of organized power, and 
the independence of the separate or dis-nnited States," nor has the cliarac- 
ter of the Union been changed in the least, except to make it "more 
perfect." 
A People has Until its Sovereignty shall have rightfully reverted to a People, 

revoiutL.in either by failure of legal inheritors, or by abdication, or by forfeiture 
ueceanity. through tyranny and oppression, no People that duly regards " a superin- 
tending Providence, the rights of man, and the constituent revolutionary 
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power of tlie People," can interfere to change the Right of Command. \a& ^e^ea 
There is no " basis of human institutiona " except " the Laws of Kature *" t" ftiendiy. 
and of God," which are not aa extensively " written upon the heart of Ths " Ltws ol 
man " as wouIS be desirable. Had they been " written upon the heart " basis gf all hn- 

■' '^ man inslttn- 

of George III and his ministry, he would never have violated our pre- tioiia. 
Boriptive law and Colonial charters," which justified u3 in withdrfiwing 
our allegiance and in making the Declaration of Independence. 

When, oui wi e men succeed in finding our lost Sovereignty, a consc- wiiemenwiii 
quence will surely be to show pprfect " congeniality of principle between ity batwoen 
the Dedwation of Independence and the Articles of Confederation," tion imii Con- 
which, it IS to be iioped, has not been impaired by substituting for the ° "* ""^ 
latter, the present Constitution And it seems rather desirable than b^"coSutii- 
otherwise, to discover that the lathers were not compelled to make a very *""■ 
lofty ascont to reach " the foundation of human Government." "Web- ^'"^g^^'- 
ater thought it great abiurdity m that imagined instructor of Jackson, to nndoBirabio, 
poiae the pyramid of our institutiuns on the apex instead of the base ; and 
it is scarcely credible that our wise fathers committed a greater arcM- — anaaiiMcii:- 
tectural blunder, in " ascending for the foundation of human Govern- der. 
ment." They were gudtyof no such impropriety aa to seek the Infinite The '^^?'' 
Founder " for " any other " foundation," than that already sent down to „'^^'2|g™^. 
them, in the Book of Revelation and of Laws Divine, which for many tion-" 
centuries had been finished. Encouraged to cause their prayers to 
" ascend," that the Spirit's influences might descend to teach them tliose 
Laws, yet were they to "continue in the faith ghoukded and settled." e&f. i.sfc. 
They had no right to leave the solid terra firnia of the " Law of Nature 
and of Nature's Gon," for the clouds of fancy and of vain desire; and 
Adams should have learned fromhis father and his cousin Samuel, that 
they never made the attempt. Our Government, Federal or State, rests 
upon no such " baselesa fabric of a vision." Thoy well knew that all ^'^^'^'Jf;. 
rightful- " human institutions, and prescriptive law, and Colonial char- l"i^gt'f™naj. 
ters; " yes, and the whole code of International Law, rested upon one and ci'sudQwu'^ 
the same " foundation," and that none other was to he sought. Conse- 
quently, the fethers dug deep, and found " that foundation " of Hooker 
and Grotiua, and had for their memorable Declaration, their first Constitu- 
tion, and .the present Constitution, and for all their institutions, but one- 
"cornerstone," "right" of "power," the Right of Command, SxiTE ^^J^'^^J 
Sovereignty. They really made one stone out of the two of Adams ; i!™, '^S™" 
and this " stone," although like another long "rejected," is yet, like that Mi™er." 
other glonous one, to " become the head of the comer," ana Pet. ii, t.' 

Though this Address contains much of similar bewildering teachings, Pat hatred of 
the venerated author well shows our liatred of anarchy and revolution : revoiuHon. 

The prindplea prod^ined in the Deelaration of Independence, as at Hie foundation Anius, ii., p ■ 
of all lawful governmeiit, bad been sapping' the foundations of alt the gOTernmenta ^^■ 

-. ■ Our Deolaro- . 

1 ItwM not Uia ■'principl8s"ot tlioDflclimition,bntwliatwB3"BBTistitBled"lbr-thain,tlial''™^W ""t 
did the - sapping," ss appears in the latter part of this pwagraph. We are not to be held lespoa-, {^^utaK^^™'' 
riblefor the " aubstitute," only for tiiB "prindpleg," and, aa remartod bj- Adami-iBitbe.piseediagiljiit its "snbJ^- 
qnotaOcn, they will be found to rest upon "lie Laws of Hatnte snd o( 9oD." atitnto" dld.i 
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SIS- Britoin founded on tlie unlimited sovereignty of force — tlio absolute monareliy of Frirace was 

to bo friendly, crumbling into ram ; a wild and ferodous anarobj, under tbe banners of unbridled 

T ~z Democracj, was taking its place, and between tbe furies of this frantic multitude, and 

inauencfs, the agonies of immemorliii despotism, a war of desolation and destruction waa sweeping 

over the whale cOnUnent of Europe. In this war all the sympatbies of tbe American 

people were on tbe side of France and of freedom, but the freedom of France was not 

Willi France. °^ '^^ genuine breed. A pbnnlom of more than ^ganMo form had assumed the mask 

and the garb of freedom, and substituted for the prindplca of Ibc Declaration of Inde- 

French phan- pendente, anarchj within and cooqueat wilhoul. The revolulioa of the whole world 

w'on/° ^""^ ''^' war-cry, and the overthrow of all established governments ber avowed 

' ^ purpose. 

Under the impulses of this fiend, France had plunged into war with all Europe, 

The French ""1 murdered her hing, his queen, his Eiater, and numberless of his enbjects and 

revolution nnd partisans, with or without the forms of law, by the bBl«hery of mock tribunals, or the 

daggers of a bloodthirsty rabble. In this death-straggle between invetoratc abuse and 

hurly-burly innoration, it is perhaps impofsible oven now to say which party had been 

the first stressor ; but France Irad been first invaded by the combined forces of 

Austria and Prusda, and under banners of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, had become 

AmericBii pur- an arrcied nation to eipel them from her borders. The partialities of the American 

Fninc^^"''* P**'P'^ ^'''^ sympathized with France. They saw that her cause was the cause of 

national independence. They believed her profeesloas of liberty, equality, and fraUr- 

nity; and when the same Convention which had declared France a republic, and 

deposed and put to death her king, declared wac against the kings of Great Briliun 

and Spain, shocked as they were at the merciless citermlnatien of their ancient great 

and good ally, they still favoured at heart the caaso of Franco, especially when in 

conflict under the three-eoloured banners of liberty, equality, fraternity, with their 

ancient common enemy of the Eevolutionary war, the British king, and with their 

more recent, but scarcely less obnoxious foe, the king of Spain. 

nmch^siKht '^** °'^'' disgrace, out polilical speeches and writings contain too much 
revolution, q£ tliose revolutionizing, anarchical teaoliings ; but thej are not to be 
found in our Declaration of Independence, nor our Constitution^ as we 
— butnot in ghall endeavor to show, nor in any authoritative exposition of govern- 
t""ve doeu- mental principles. We do believe and so declare, that a Government 
failing to accomplish the purposes of its institution, usurping authority, 
AbadGoYom- violating compacts, resulting in tyranny, whether of one, the few, or the 
may destroy, many, may be altered or destroyed at the will of the People. Till then, 
Bom. liii, L ^g man nor set of men have any riglit of resistance. " The powers that be 
Go™nmsat arg ordained of GoD," and till perverted from the objects of ordination 
God. by man's imperfections, equally attaching to rulers as to ruled, the sub- 

jects must submit to the authority plaood over them, occasionally with 
OTrmnMnt'of t^sir consent, but most uaually without it. Do women, or infants in law, 
snbjecB. minors, give their consent ? Can they give consent 'I Yet here are 
three fourths of every State made subjects ; and no man, native or alien, 
can give his consent and become a Citieen, till he is first made subject by 
coming within the boundaries of that State, and being brought imder its 
Sovereignty. 
'^Mtte""" Neither have we taught the equality of man, except in a state of 
eqnaiity ot nature. Man may have lived in that state up to the time of Noah, 
which bred pollution and corruption that only the waters of the fiood 
iijapted i» could waih away. We in America do not care to repeat that eiperi- 
«q™> 7- ment, and expect never more to see a state of natural equality among our 
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5, well into the milleimial period, stall have l^^'^^j'^ 
t d f m th h t Till that state of to ba tviepd ])-, 
t 11 g p w of love, civil insti- 
f m f ining Government 
of the rao t ff t k d I p Ij t p th q I ty tt t oi.r object to 

exists most p f tly tl b t f m f 1 bt t Ecj hty w uld be ?qoi^ty, 
the aim in th t 1 Ut Id b f imd q 1 ty th m n 

the civil St t d th h B t has g th 1 t mpl f a 

means top htm^htwbpth 1 hi wU time H„pg,n this to 

be found, t h b „ht th f m f t m t t q t g «^qi"J B^t^ 

great perfection. All the equality we desire ithldflby n^ ^^ 

equal right and ability in the poor man todfdhi gltafhtn^ 
Astor or a Rothschild enjoys. We hope, witl 1 ttl m p t t 
betMme the equal of our mother in this noble acMevem at p f t n n 
which makes a perfect Government. 

Nor have we tanght that the system of hereditary r ht a d p '^ 

ity, was wrong yer se. In our Bills of Rights, we r f 1 ly t o i st^S 

selves. It is not compatible with the genius of Republ can B m ay 
at least we have so regarded it, to perpetuate the right f f by p 
mogeiiiture and entaiU For other uationa it may be best and necessary, somo w}m& 
and especially in Britain, appears indispensable to the permanence of the 
Nobihty, which is a needful check in a Monarchy, both upon Crown and 
People. Should it be deemed necessaiy to pnt a hmit to the accumula- 
tion of estates by entaiJ, some of which are becoming enormons, they 
have ■wise men to decide, and make the requisite changes in the laws. 
The Nobility, composed mostly of gentlemen of leisure and fine mental ti,b snpeiSori- 
cnltute, with wealth usually sufficient, often superfluoua, having well Mobility, 
stored libraries and ample means of information, and political science 
receiving special attention, they know^uite well what ia for the best 
good of their State ; and conceding the usual quantum of selfishness to Their inieresta 
weigh in their bulanco of judgment, their interests as a class ate too crown nod 
closely indentified with the general public good, to allow the adoption of ""^ "' 
measures greatly injurious to the Crown and People. If occasionally they 
err, wilfully or ignorantly, the counter-balances of Monarch and Commons 
are ample checks. The study of English and British iiistory will con- 
vince any unprejudiced reader, that their hereditary Aristocracy has been 
and 13 indispensable, and richly worth its cost. 

Yet it is not deniable, that in America a strong prejudice exists Ameriosn 
against that branch of English Aristocracy, known aa the Nobihty, for 
which, as we believe, a reasonable cause exists. And it ia not 
they are true Aristocrats. Many American Democrats are thorough whstisno 
Aristocrats in their feelings, and are becoming more and more so. Com- '^"'"' 
^on sense teaches, that to attain a high order of civil society, such as we we are not 
Anglo-Sasons hope to have, we must cultivate an Aristocracy. Family tucmcy. 
and blood, and culture of manners, mind and heart, all indispensable to 
a genuine Aristocracy, are coming to be regarded accoraing to their true 
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S^- Britain worth; and we shoAild go to destructioii if they were not. "Without 
loba fticnair. eatail, or the rights of primogeniture, we ehaO have' an Aristocracy here 
■We >hnu have vrithin a' century or two, that will compare favorably with even our 
mother-land. We have a possible advantage of her, in that tlie blood 
—more nn- of younger sons and of side- femilies will continnally crop out, giving iere 
inBriiain. to all an equal chance for elevation in societj^, while in England the many 
are overshadowed by titles and entail bestowed on the few. Blood will 
' tell', in American generations as in British, whether in man or horse, and 
titles and primogeniture have precious little to do with results. 
A^toc'"'"'' Notwithstanding ibis seeming advantage in America as to multiply- 
eopariatasjet j^g Aristocrats, the workings in practice, and in particular the effect upon 
the State, the most important of all consideration'^ have not thus far 
AnArisinc- demonstrated our superiority. The chief good of an Aristocracy is to 
iiir Gnvera- supply well qualified persons to administer the authority of the State, 
whether proceeding from a Sovereign, who has received fiom his People, 
or inherited, the Right of OomTnand, or from a People which has kept to 
Braofltsofthia itself its Sovereignty, In England the Aristocracy has for centuries fur- 
"" ■ niahed a class, the auperior of which to conduct affaiM of State, and 
continuing for an equal length of time, can scarcely fee found. The 
ciwngeof pit. administration may be changed, Whigs put in and Tories out, but men, 
diflterecce. who for many years have devoted themselves to the science of Govern- 
ment, have gained intimate acquaintance with public affairs home and 
foreign, and know every spar and sail and line and all the workings of the 
eiiip of state g[i{p a(g brought to the helm and to other official positions: and though 

well DULUBgod. ri & l i c 

the coi-irse of the ship of State may be more or less veered, she sails splen- 
didly under the command of officers ever qnaUfied for their high calling. 
Skill required No ship can make a long and successful voyage except" under such con- 
iiiiaBBiiips. diict. The storms of passion, the tornadoes of popular fury, must be 
encountered ; sometimes driven on a lee-shore of clashing interests with 
rival nations, only the most skilful pilotage will save her from wreck and 
destruction ; . the crooked, intricate channels of diplomacy must be well 
known, or great injury results if not ruin, when the ship's company think 
they are about to reach a haven of peace and prosperity. Unquestion- 
Britaid iniH- ably is it Owing, in large measure, to Britain's Aristocracy, and particularly 
Ooean. that part Called the Nobility, that her voyage has been so prosperous as 

to entitle her to the proud appellation of the Mistress of ihe Ocean, 

tS^^^B^m "^^ Americans are very -liable to misjudge as to this important topic. 

Craey with our success, not perceiving that it has been owing mainly to 

om' natural advantages, and our isolation, we thmk our ships can =ail 

themselves; at least we often require very little nautical skill in our 

GomtnmFtLt officers. When one studies into the mysteries of governmental science, 

as little even as has the writer, he will see what preeminent knowledge 

and ability are requisite to conduct afiairs of State Have we geneiilly 

We have not regarded this ? In choosing our rulers have we inquired. Is he hone&t, is 

eiata" ^"mu" he capable, is he a true Aristocrat ? Or have we supported our candidate 

oursMps. ij^ijause of the advantage- to our party, and to fcocure to ourselves or 
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friends the spoils of ofBoe ? Has the "good of tlie State been our lofty I^J'-^-^''^ 
selfish, filthy lucre ? 



It muat he admitted that thus far the BritiBb, system, granting ex- Tie hmmIot- 
cluaive privileges to a few of their Aristocracy, has produced supeiior Ariatocnicj'. 
results to our American free system ; for it will he evident ia the sequel, 
that we have not f 

liar circumstances i i 

area, and with one r Oar socmm 

tmwieldy, ooufusec 1 by skill, b^ 

every lawyer, ever * ciuBetinieea. 

ia his SedAorud Ci '. 

. onr present Admi i 

attributed to ArisI - -^^^ gj,; 

New ships will bea ' ^!^ ^" 

an old ono ; and v t We must . 

continued, as has 1: - shall ibnnder. 

■ "We must have r Mora Aristoe- 

«ae. ApureDem . ™J, '"^'" 

Democrats, having __ ^ , I 

Democracy of which we have knowledge. We shall adhere to Eepuh- 
licanisGiif weare to prosper and preserve onr liberties; and in choosing our AriatosrBts 
Executives, Legislators, Judges and other officials, our aim is to be, must be, tqiets. 
more and more to put forward into p ublic life our best men, our Aristocrats. 

Our chief difficulty has been, that hitherto proper regard has not been This •''^ bse" 
paid to this important point. Yet had we done pretty well in the main, 
till that pernicious principle came into vogue, " to the victors belong the "^. *!" ^1 
spoils;" since which, the strife has been both by electors and elected, spi>iia,"vi!'- 
leas with reference to qualifications for office, less to the plans of Govern- 
ment, State or Federal, less to the protection of faithful subjects, and the 
advancement of the glory of these Sovereignties; than to the profits to 
be made out of the office by the recipient, and the patronage to be 
bestowed on his followers. We muat discover and apply an. effective Mnstbsienie- 
remedy to this evil, or we go to destipction. 

And here again may it be observed in passing, we see the beneficial ^"^^^fi"^ 
infiuence of Federalism over a wide country. These evils have been felt ^""^ioX' 
much more iu the North than in the South. Had we in the North been "i^so evils, 
by ourselves, the consequences would doubtless have been more injurious ; 
but the South have contianed in the main to give to the Federal service jj^^ given .nj 
their best men, theh Aristocrats, as from the beginning, and there is no ^^t^'^'' 
measuring the value of Southern influence in directing onr Federal con- 
cerns. The North will in time reciprocate these benefits, if they have not ^^^J^^^ 
already. We cannot dispense with the checks and balances of North Sunth jndis- 

7 r. 1 -rn .m. penssble. 

and South, East and West. 

We shall make rapid progress in building up an Aristocracy as we Wesbsiibiuid 
come to understand the nature of our Government, the study of which wcrBcy. 
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tiii'Ani'erica ^^'^ ^^'' ^^^ forced upon us. A mixture of it is quite ag essential to oui 
to be fria..ii^T. Democracies as to Britain's Monarchy. "We have laid a proper ground- 
work for its development, particularly in the North, in our system of 
OnrfreBaoiiMi free schools, which enables a poor man's son to look forward with equal 
It. probability of becoming an Aristocrat, as if his father were a millionaire. 

Some of the best bloods of England, as of America, fall into reduced cir- 
cumstances ; but it is far more difficult to recover there than here. 
Great wealth is not requisite to a proper Aristocracy, but a competency is, 
■which may easily be acquired in this country, with a small portion of a 
man's time properly bestowed on business, leaving the larger portion to be 
S!V\w ^™ employed in qualifying himself to bo an Aristocrat. Space must not here 
equii to Brit, be taken to discuss this interesting topic ; but we shall endeavor hereafter 
to prove, that ■we shall surely establish an Aristocracy in these Demo- 
cratic States, equal if possible, perhaps even superior, to that of Britain. 
I^^between ^jj interesting feature in the friendly stniggle for supremacy in Aria* 
America as tii towacy is to be, the ascertaining whether the hereditary system of Britain, 
ftoeAriaioc- securing privileges to a part, is equal or superior to the free system of 
America. Of paramount importance is the subject to us, for the whole 
problem of maintaining popular Governments, rests upon this one ques- 
A^h AriB- tion. Kwe cannothave and perpetuate a highgrade of Aristocracy, from 
Bary tu us. which our rulers shall be almost uniformly elected, we can never sustain 
free Governments. Eevolutious and anarchy must be our fate, till we 
find relief in Despotism ; and then, forttmate shall we be, if by establish- 
ing an hereditary Aristocracy, with all its burdens, we shall reach as free 
a condition as Britons enjoy. 
Wd aiiaii ear- Our inhabitants, too, of every grade ■will earnestly maintain Aris- 
tainii. tocracy. We live and labor for our children, are more regardful of the 

interests of posterity than of this generation ; and the more cultivated we 
are, the more strongly this sentiment ■will possess and actuate us. Even 
Our bumble in 1 he humbler "K ilLs of life among those miking no pretension to Aris- 
fttendStoAris- tocracy though often better entitled to rank amnni;; Aristocrats than many 
*™'"''^' ■who look d wn ipon them with contcn pt among the sous of poverty 

and toil do men undprst-md that their httle boj s may nae to eminence 
and power, and become the leadmg Anstotrats of tie lind They have 
stronger ilurements even than the nch man to pre'serve the present 
order cf the Stite which more thin any other gves to true merit a 
liberal chance for promotion In \h^fQ Stitea eraphaticallT Worth 
makes the man wint ot it the fellow 
■4^™a^ These things have not been well nnderstood ; and we m middle life 

stood by lis. and on the dechne, may never fully comprehend them; yet -with the 
9i»awiiibe, practical good senie cf Americans, most will soon discover that they are 
no patrons of the perniuous doctrines of equality so much in vogue, to 
help greedy politicians to places of power, that they might plunder the 
public coffers Tl e plain People ■w ant our institutions perpetuated, which 
can only be done by changing our system, and electing tiiie Aristocrats 
Uood.'"^*' to office. Most of our Citiaens. thank God, are farmers, and knowthat 
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occasionally a mare drops a foal that, without a pedigree, gives indication ^n^'Am^fra 
of superiority, wliicb care and training render famous. Good blood is to be Mendij. 
there, and no one doubts it ; though it may be several generations back, 
and untraceable. So will many a son, -with parentage unknown to fame, in ^^J'^'^^' 
this land of true e(^uality — equality of right to quahfy for the highest grade a horse, 
of Aristocracy, and to obtain it — rise to places of eminence and power, 
3herman came from the shoemaker's bench; Burritt and Corwin from Examples, 
the anvil; Douglas from the cabinet wareroom; "Webster from the farm; 
and a host of others could be named, all from the plain common people ; 
and no one doubts their having good blood f m m tor. Thousands Bieod will toiL 

more such instances are to be seen, if o n t tut n a e preserved, of 
unknown blood cropping out to the glo y f tl f m 1 and State, and 
Union; to the good of the world, Wh t a tn Ins has the humble The interest of 
Citizen, or even the humblest Bubject, wh n p res to the high j^iti^ or sub- 

dignity of Citizenship for himself, to labor to preserve our Aristocracy, serve our insti- 
and bring it into power, that his descendants may enjoy this inestimable 
privilege of Citiaenship, and have an equal chance of preferment to the 
highest ranks of Aristocracy ! And the next and succeeding generations, genenUona 
are to be much better instructed On this Subject thaa are we. stand'toLa!'' 

Though we in the North are far in advance of the Sonth in laying a The Sortu 
solid basis of Aristocracy in our educational plans, which must continue, the idTflnta™, 
too, owing to the large plantation system of the latter; their Aristocracy is feai in Aris-j 
now more prominent, and has been of much more service to themselves 
and to our whole country, than ours. Living on their estates, with well 
chosen libraries of the best authors ancient and modem, their solid And wtyf 
thoughts not all frittered away with newspapers and magazines (which in 
moderation have also their right place) and with "yellow-covered htera- S'°''^^j^'^ 
ture," they study more thoroughly into subjects than most do in the onitivatoi 
North. Then, too, those genuine Aristocrats are better treated than are Are better 
ours. The science of Government, the noblest of all, receiving their rjij^yjiudy 
special attention, they are quahfied to become political leaders, and term a„"iiept™n 
after term they fill the same office, or are promoted. This training "*'"■ 
and advancing ate the means of making eminent statesmen ; but in the jjjgrj^^j ^^ 
North, when a cub has sucked long enough in the opinion of his partisans, ""^ Korth. 
he is choked off the teat ; and usually, after a single official term, when he Frequent 
begins to be a little qualified to serve his cbnstituenta and his country, he "^^ 
gives way to a successor. Ever after the spoils, and without regard to our object tha 
qualifications, as a general thing, we devote our efforts and votes to that ^'"" *" 
candidate who can give ns and our party most probable success ; and the 
measure of success, is the amount of pubhc plunder secured. The true Snta^ve'no 
Aristocrat of the North, the wise and good Citizen, who has leisure to oii™"' 
give to study, and has qualified himself to fill with honor the highest 
.places of power, is seldom brought forward into the pohtical arena ; but _^^^ ^,^^,_ 
the brawling partisan, contemptible potrhouse politician, carries all before gj^^^""^"' 
him, and the country may go to — one place or another. This difference tub enubies 
between the two sections, accounts for the control the South have had mio. 
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Inl'AmeriM '^ ^°' public affairs, to whict they are fairly entitled by the auperior- 
t o ba Mandi y. jty^ in both political knowledge and experience, of the statesmea they put 
^M^^no-ei- ^'^^'^^'''i- -^^ it is because a change must he a gradual work of many 
pcoted, years, that. the remark has been previously made, that we in the West 

^thei^tbrs will look to the South to devise roeasures of Government, and will give 
Bireu new the votea to put them in operation. We will not he separated from (he 
the Sotttii. Sou&, and all we ask is, that they shall plan as well in the future as in Uie 

[past, and almost their every project shall have success. We should 

have been worse situated than wo are now, but for the South. 
A ciionRe will In time, we shall find some means in the North of guarding ourselves 

from these harpies of ofSco seekers and public plunderers. Then will the 
Aristocracy to Aristocracy have rule, and by improved practice, we shall develop much 

further the excellence of our compound system of free Govemnients. 
BtttdyGovorn- Let every reader study into the science of Government in particular, and 
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W m t h th t f Ad ist t — t oi Sovereignty, 

the Right of Command, which, being one and indivisible, is incapable of 
mixture with anything — the mixture of the exercise of Sovereignty, which 
has worked so admirably for centuries in the mother-land, for almost a. 
century with us their offepring ; and at the same time study sufficiently 
into the theory of Govemmwit to learn, that, while we have an Aris- 
tocracy, we are still Democracies, though Eepuhlican, our Sovereignty 
being in these several Peoples ; as Britain, with her Aristocracy, is still 
a Monarchy, though Limited, her Right of Command being in her 
excellent Majesty, the Queen, 

a This idea of mixture, and yet preserving Sovereignty one and entire, 
is no modem invention to gull the People, or deceive Monarchs, "James 

. Howell, Esquire, one of the Clerks of his Majesties Most Honourable Privy 
Council," wrote in the time of the Long Parliament (the date is 164i) an 
interesting paper on " The Preheminenco and Pedigree of Parlement," 
which we find in that invaluable collection. Lord Sowers' Tracts, from 
which we shall draw several treasures. Says Howell : 
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, , . . So I may say to liave cause Co rejojce that I was born a TBaaal to tlie % '*■ Britnin 
Crowne of Mngland ; that I waa bome under so well moulded and tempered a Govern- to be ftiendly. 
meet, which endowea the Subject with such Liberties and InfrancliiBenionta, that beare r T 

up hia naturall Courage, aad keep Mm still in Heart, that free and Becnre liim eter- imdcr ao gooi 
Dally from the Gripes and TallonB of J)/raany: And all this may be imputed to the sGovernuicnt. 
authority and Wisdome of the Higii Court of J'arlemmit, wherein there is such a rare j,- 
Co-ordination of Power, (though the Soveriugiitj remaine still entire, and untrans- Bscbdbo mw- 
ferrabie in the Prince) there is such a wholsome Mixture 'twiit Monarchi/, Oplimacj/, " ^ alviaea, 
and pemocracy ; 'twiit Prince, Peers and Communalty, during the time of Conaulla- ^gn^y ^l""' 
tion, that of bo many distinct Parts, by a rare Co-cpcration and Unanimity, they make entire, 
but one Boiy-PoUtieke, (lilte that Sheafe of Arrows in the Emblem) one entire eoncen- '^J^'^^™^ 
trioall PeecH, and the Eesulla of tlieir Deliheraaona, but as so many harmonious fn nne bniiy 
DiapasDua arising from dilfetent btiings. pontic. 

And we shall leirn, I tbinl., that at the settlement; of the Crown on i^iiaage in 
William and Mary, gieat care was used not to change the ancient Con- 
stitution. The documenia and debates, which have beea examined and 
will be quotei3, seem to prove that Sovereignty was granted as of yore, wiiiiarannd 
BO that William and Mary could rightfully grant their faithful subjects in crttgns" 
Massachusetts the charter with such privileges and powers, as enabled Coum srjint 
those Colonists, when forsaken by the King's representatives, the Gover- a cLtrter. 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor, as they were, to appoint those ofScers for 
themselves. 

Let the Nobility of Britain understa,nd, that they have in us earnest We win maia- 
coadjutors to maintain Aristocracy ; and if they choose to mate a part of ivcy- 
theirs hereditary, not only do we freely admit that it is none of our con- we "ill not 
cern, that we have no right in any shape or form to interfere ; but fur- Btiioin'a 
ther, we see clearly, that it is the best means of establishing, a permanent A^istouSy. 
and reliable check upon Monarch and People, indispensable in that form 
of Government, While we cannot have their form, most probably ours ^hpy enn 
k not adapted to them, at least they think so; and the British Feople]," 3^"''°"* 
have not only ability to judge for themselves, but a long experience of 
the. benefits of their Government, should make them slow to change essen- ahoniabesiow 
tially, while with due inquisition they ascertain abuses, if any there be, 
and mate such improvements as may be in their power. We need desire TocohbI Hem 

, ■ , , ■ ■ ■ T. ■ ■ I woolii BBtlsfj 

no more success than that attained and attainmg, m iJritam a progress us. 

past and present. We Anglo-Saxons glory In our mother-land. God prosperltjr on 

bless and prosper her for many centuries to come, as in centuries past ; j^nd 1 

,and when we shall have attained her present age, may we be able to show 

as honorable a record. 

The time has come for Anglo-Saxons of Britain and of these States, AnKio-SBxona 
to have a better understanding. Two of the leading powers of earth, friendship, 
neither aoknowledging any superior ; being the two best examples of the 
oppo^te forms of Govermnent, Monarchy and Democracy, one or tho poasitiiity of 
other of which every nation wiU, probably, in time imitate ; we seem at ^B^imen . 
first glance to be rivals, between whom concord is doubtful. Let us see. 

The competition in commerce and manufectures should ^ve no occa- as to eom- 
sion of difficulty beyond what arbitration can remove, already several manufiieiurBa. 
[imea succesisfully employed ; and when our Supreme Court shall be 
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5 ^j' a""'"?'" remodelled in our new Constitution, and put npon a proper 
til ba friuDdiy. basis, beydnd the possibility of interference with it either by the Execu- 
DifflcaiUea tive or Congress, it will be a tribunal to which British Citizens, or even 
the British and other Governments, will resort with confidence that justice 
will be administered, according to true principles of International Law. 
—If we undiir- Let British and Americsji Citizens understand the Law of Nations, and 
tionaiLun. Beldom will ita provisions be violated; and when difficulties arise, they 
caa be adjusted in their own Courts, or the British Courts, or by arbitra" 
tion. Seldom will any occasion of difficulty arise between these nations 
that cannot be thus settled. 
^u^iv^M ^^* '^®-^' most serious ground of rivalry may be, as to the spread of 

b™?^17gqv- ^"' respective forms of Government, But in that is no danger. "We 
ernmeni. ^^^ never to engage in planting Colonies, not even for the Negro, having 
jr*t'c i"'^'" '^"'^ enough of our own for the present, and more than we can speedily 
settle ; and when we want more, we shall buy it or annex independent 
States in Mexico or the West Indies. "We havo land enough in our own 
eo]iis?Q^°ai- ^^^ Contiguous territory, without going abroad to plant Colonies. So 
MB our"o"n"" ^^^ supposing Britain will allow us to manage our affairs as we please, 
*™"' in our own neighborhood, Canada, Jamaica, &c. excepted, there appears 

to be no danger of collision. If she be not resolved on this course, she 
TbB probable ]iad best by all means attempt now to interrupt our destiny, which is 
Ecpiibiie. probably to embrace in one Federal Union the Islands and the Continent 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Slie will let us go on our way lejoicing in 
HoKrritarj America, as will sho in the East. Neither sliall we ever obtain Cuba or 
ij obiuioefl. Jamaica, or any other territory, by aij jUUhusUring means or other 
wrong conduct. We shall bide our time, and lake our chances, faithfully 
living up to the Law of Nations ; and though some of our people attempt 
ed once to interfere with Canada, and others with Cuba, we shall know 
Our revoiu- our duties better in future. The revolutionizing sentiments of man's free- 
HoieDts K> be dom and right to overthrow Government at will, are never again to have 
support in this land of true liberty. Ijicentiousness and wrong, our Sov- 
ereignties will control and punish. What even Eousseau condemns, we 
shall not practise nor perniit, when we better understand principles of 
Government.' 
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Nor is there danger of collision elsewhere, in disseminating govern- IJ,^ ,\niir"cB 
mental principles. We have no right to- interfere with any other State, '" ''" fi-i'sn'iiy. 
to induce a change in its form, nor ■would interest prompt us to the J^e ^^y-'^ '" 
attempt. Believing we have the hest system of Governinent ever apustioi 
devised, provided it possess seeds of perpetuity, it is not for our advan- no^rin"™? 
tage to have a similar and powerful one in Europe or elsewhere. As F^'^l^n^'' 
philanthropic individuals, we might rejoice in the spread of free '"^tit"- ^^Sf^^'In ' 
tions ; but with all the rest of the world, owing to the imperfections of jji* '^'''Stu*' 
. humanity, we have been compelled to unite ourselves into these States ; ^'J'J^""' '^ 
those greatest moral persons, that are without heart or conscience, and 
who are created for the very purpose of advancing their own individual 
good. These States of ours need, most of all, population for themselves Thetnraa 
and for the vacant territories they own in common. The worse the Gov- monis are, the 
ernments of Europe, the more will their people flock hither. 

As nations we should even deprecate the adoption hy other nations Thcae states 
of Britain's improvements in the science of Monarchjal Govocnment, laudi oiliPr'HSeato 
more our own in Eepublican Government. France, for instance, we hope, '™P™'''- 
will forever adhere to its determination to be "one and indivisible." It is 
a sure safeguard against her becoming a permanent Republic; and we want wpwonttiieit 
the liberty -loving Frenchmen here. More admixture of that sprightly '" 
blood is C[uite desirable. The commingling of blood from the various fami- 
lies of the Caucasian race, no doubt accounts for the superiority of Ameri- 
can character, and Powers in statuary, and Morphy in chess, are only Beneflta nf 
specimens of what will be often witnessed in every department of the 
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Es1^^nolesreqn1red.Xcouldtiot promise mrflelf that It VDuld not he shiklien and destro7e<1« ill most 

Wmed fo tlwin, eaa onlj eerva to opprpss, to riiaonief nod dcBlroy >u^ nenk and delicate Frames 
aahadnerar brfbra nKde Dse of tlierq. Men, onee aeoiftoinecf lo Mostera, gun never nttorwanli f"^" J""! 
do Bithont thorn. The moto they bestir thomaelves Vi get rid of their fetters, the tiinher they tomert In 
Bbnv ffom Ills p»tlie of Liberty, liiasmuch aa. bj- mistaking it tor an unbounded Licence ivhioh !i ^" i"""" 
thevelTKVMMOtLlberty. tliej simoatalwaja become in th« end, tie aiavea of ImpoBtora, who, dispense' 
Instead itf llghUnliig theli Chains, make thflv agreat deal heavier t ban they before ever were." Aa "^li- 
lt wonid be agreeable to quote farther the testimony wMeh this onti-ChrlsOan, Goo-despislng, Eoiissean 
gDverelgnty-hatIng mlsoreant had to hoar in tkvot of the ti);ht, the neoeulty of Ooceinmontj ''^'^^ ^''^' 
ntterlj anbverting, even in the dedication, one of the most delcstnblc, ravolB«ooizing sitempta J)[™^ '^ 
ever made by a wretched, tAUen creature, Ifl overthrow tbe Heaven-ord^ned hnlwarlc of humvi- ^ ' 
Ity, thi Right if CanaiKmS^ 
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S 'I'^'S'" patiently biding our time, will rejoice in the prosperity tkat may be show- 

to beftiendif. ered ' upon our worthy mother, which, however great, must here be Sitr- 

wiiirejoiMin pagged. We are true Anglo- Saaions, and rivalry on our part shall be, by 

WHI try to virtuous deeds, peerless acHevementa, to prove ourselves not unv/orthy 

J^^ worthy- of our 'ancestry of England, more faithful supporters of its glory, than 

3 at hoine, "We feel our debt of gratitude for the wisdom of 

i to the liberal grants of self-government, that 

qualified the Colonies to become free and independent States ; and had 

'^. *'«^. George III as properly asserted, the royal prerogatives, as laithiiilly sua- 

ssoat Mt. tajned the British Constitution with its ancient Monarchial form of Gov- 

■1 not been ernmenl^ as did his predecessors, ho would never liave mourned the loss 

of tJiese jewels from Ms Crown. "We know not yet whether to sorrow or 

to rejoice at the egregious blunders in. tho science of Government that led 

i™on being to our separation. But reunion being impossible, we would next have 

fWfiiiiJato warm and constant friendship with oui cousins; and let the two branches 

r commoa vie in manly, loving strife, which shall do most for the honor of out com- 

°"^ mon lineage. "We glory in being of that true liberty-loving stock; in 

speaking the language of England, which we will aid to spread with all 

ifa accompanying blessings lo every coatinent, to all the islands of the 

seas. In the beautiful thoughts and words of our distinguished historian 

do we say with all our hearts : 

ispoBtroplis Oo fortli, then, language of Milton and HatnpcleD, language of my country, take 

lEuk™? possession of the North American continent ! Gkdden the waste pkoea -with every 

tone that has been rightly struck on the Engliali lyre, with every English word that 

baa hean. spoken well for liberty and for man I Give an echo to the now eilent and 

iscsore. solitary inountoins ; gush out with the fountaias that as yet sii^ their anlhema all day 

isOiry of the \oa^ without responfie ; fill the valleys with the voices of love in ils purity, the pledges 

J, ' of fiiendsbip in its faithfulness ; and as the morning sun drinks the dewdrops from the 

flowers all the way from the dreary Atlantic to the Peaceful Ocean, meet him with the 

joyous hum of the early industry of freemen I Utler boldly and spread widely 

through the world the thoughts of the coming apostles of the people's liberty, till the 

sound that cheers the desert shall thrill through the heart of humanity, and the lips of 

the messenger of the people's power, as he stands in beaut); upon the moraitdiis, shall 

proclaim the renovating tidings of equal fn>edom for the race 1 

■J"!" s^o"'^ Nor should oui mother be jealous of the rising glory of her daughters, 
her off- The noblest, farthest-reaching work of modern centuries, was the planting 
of England's Colonics in America ; a work worthy of the gi'eat Queen 
Elizabeth and her illustrious Raleigh. Had tho same clear ideas of Sov- 
parotion ereignty and its rights 'h%&a. perpetuated, which Sir "Walter gave, and 
n will be found in this first volume, we had to-day probably been with her. 

iintoapectt- It wonld be in vain to speculate upon results that might have been wit- 
ipbtbava nessed, but for the confusion with regard to the theories of Government, 
which led our King and his Ministry, Tories as they were, to put Sover- 
eignty out of the Crown into Parliament. A magnificent kingdom would 
magniiiMrt it have been when, in timoj the American portion, largely outstripping the 
red. European, it would have become wise and necessary to transfer the court 

to this side of the Atlantic. Ignorance and confusion prevailed, dismem- 
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bermeat was accomplisted, smd the wiongs caaaot be righted. "Wo have fn"'^^''^^^ 
to deal with facts as they are, not as they might have been t to jViendLj. 

Kor should any grudge be borne ua on accoimt of the separition TLeaeparation 
"We were never rebels. We stood by prerogatives oFour Sovereign, our mity. 
rights aa Britons, and our chartered privileges, and resisted thp base Had not tho 
endeavors to destroy the ancient Constitution of England and of Biitim, tieisriHiii 
and by transferring the Supreme Power from the King to Parliament to u wunia m.t' 
change the Government from a Monarchy, limited with great wisdom to 
an unhmited Aristocracy. We had those who sought revolution, butWonpnMoa 
the documents will prove how strongly we affirmed our allegiance to our 
King, aad how earnestly we desired to continue a part of the British 
State ; and though bewildered Jjy Locke and Blackstone in our ikeories, 
we- were about right in pracHat. An ostract of a letter from Jefferson to 
Wirt, confirms this, and we shall have more of the same sort : 

... The Address of 1764 waa drawn bj Pejton Randolph. Who drew the .TEn-EHsoN, to 
mamorial to the Lords, I do not recollect, but Mr. Wythe drew that to the Comnioiis. isJ£ '^/rts. 
It was done with eo much freedom, that, as he has told me himEelf, his colleagnea of tL MS. 
the Committee shranlt from it as bearing the aspect of treason, and s 
features to its present fonn. Ho was, indeed, one of the verj few, {for I cs 
speak of them in the plural number,), of either characl«r, who, froi 

meat of the contest, hung oar conneciioH with Great Britain on Us true hook, that of Biding anbjeol 
a common king. HiB unassuniing character, honerer, toada him appear as a follower, „,, ^y^ ^f , 
while his soimd judgment kept him in a line with the freest spirit. By these resoln- Britain, 
tions, Mr. Henry toot the lead out of the hands of those who had heretofore guided 
tJie proceedings of the House, that ia to say, of Pendleton, Wythe, Bland, Randolph, 
Nicholas. These were honest and able men, had begun the oppo^tion on tt 
grounds, but with a raoderalion more adapted t* their age and esperienoe. Subse- '"^ '""" 
quent events favored the bolder spirils of Henry, the Lees, P^es, Mason, &c., with Ynnns 
whom I wont in all points. Sensible, however, of the importance of unanimity among ^1^^. 
our constituents, although we often wished to have gone faster, we slaoliened our 
pace, that our less ardent colleagues might keep up with us; and they, on their part, 
diffeung nothing from us in principle, quickened their gut somewhat beyond that 
which their prudence might of itself have advised, and thus consoLdated the phalans 
wMch. breasted the power of Britain. By this harmony of the bold with the cautious, {ig'^'E'l'l^u. 
we advanced with our .ooustituents in undivided mass, and with fewer examples of timi. 
EeparatJon than, perhaps, eiisted in any other part of the Union. 

The Coionista will be found to have been the only true Tories in the ^^V'^™ *™* 
British dominions faithful lubjects in maintaining the royal prerogative, 
even against the faithle'"' Tory Eing and Ministry themselves. And our Wbip wars 
noble Whig fnend" Burke Fox, Chatham, &c., having been joined in tho Tones oo- 
this bewildenng fa hion by their opponents, seem never to have compre- the supiemsoy 
hended their position or how to estricate themselves, from their difficul- 
ties. The Tones, adopting for the time the Whig notions of the suprem- 
a:Cy of the Legislature as in the Quebec Bill, if the Whigs were right, 
Parliament must have the power to pass any and all laws to promote the 
general good of the king lorn in America as elsewhere. Lord Mansfield's 
argument is perfectly unanswerable. This the sound practical sense of wtig sfnsa 
tlie Whigs, caused them to resist, notwithstanding their theories were practice, i.ut 
confused ; and they were obliged to take the strange position, that a t/ieories. 
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SI*- Briton power supreme ia all its dominiona, had no authority or right to make 
to b° fi-iendiy. jind enforce certain laws ia particular sections of the State. Our cousins 
^e fougitfcr v/ill find that instead of our being r^els, we fought haxd for fourteen 
Canstitutiun. montiis in defence of our Constitution and ancient rights, as Britons ; and 
finding it of no use, that even the Tories were determined to change our 
system from a Monarchy into aa. Aristocracy, our Sovereign thereby for- 
feiting all claim to our allegiance by these violations of hia oaths, we cast 
off his Right of Command, taking it to ourselves. We would have dis- 
comprumiee. graced our paibntago had we done difftrentJ) Compromise waa out of 
the question The sensible Dpan Tucker said 

Deak Tdok- The miafortune is that iii the present case anv Bchenie for u Compromise Sm 

»a ^ifMer abBolutcly jnipracticnble And the reason la beca ise in all compromismg Bohemes, it 

CoiaOry and ig beheved, and taken for granted by both parties, that what they give up for the sake 

^™ct VMl- °^ peace, doth not iuyaliiiate tSieir right and title to that, which thej chooae to retain. 

But this ia by no means the present case : For the claim of right on cither side mnet 

be universal, or there must be no claim at all r And neither party have it in theif 

power to recede a tittle from their pretensions, without eubterUng the very foundation 

of their claim to all the icst. 

Division at That waa precisely the case. If Parliament bad any right to legislate 

bil "'^"'*" for us, she had the whole right. If she could lay an estemal tax, she 
Bight to Jay could aa internal ; and if allowed to levy three-pence on tea, she could 
rig'ht°Hiuii* go at her own option to twenty shillings in the pound. No limit can be 
^^' assigned to a Supreme Legislature. "We had never acknowledged the 

supremacy of Parliament ; were never its subjeeta. Without well under- 
We oiipiibed standing the theory, we had too much good practical sense to consent, that 
liiuTotanient. Our Monarchial Government should be changed into that most miserable 
of all forms, an Aristocracy. Had George III only been as good a Tory 
as were our iathers, the noble fellow, for he was a splendid Monarch, 
would never have endured the mortificatioa of acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of these States. 
ProviiieniM du Probably it was a kind Providence that brought about the separation 
change. then, when its cost of blood and treasure was less than it could have been 

at any time siace. The growth of Eepubllcanism in the Colonies, was 
Kcpubiiosn. incongruous with the British form of Government, which waa not fore- 
tie with Hon- seen in the early stages of settlement, and even had it been anticipated, 
could scarcely have been guarded against. In time this must liave gen- 
Divieion was erated dissension and strife, aad probably ultimate division. Her wise 
"" ""''" ' ' statesmen have foreseen this. Lord Kamea wrote only three yeara 
before the separation ; 

LoBD KiMES, Our Korth American coloniea are in a prosperous condition, increariog rapidly in 

Mmtfl ^ population and in opulence. The colonists have the spirit of a free people, and are 

inflamed with patriotism. Their population will equal that of Britain and Ireland is 

less than a, century ; and they will then he a match for the mother-country, if they 

Espiii crowth chooae to be independent : every advantage will be on their side, as the attack must 

' be by sea from a very great distance. Being thus delivered fi-om a foreign yoke, their 

Win hccome first care will be the choice of a proper government ; and it is not difficult to foresee 

Ma'uemocral- "''** government will be chosen. A people animated with the new blessings of liberty 

ic aad independence, will not incline to a kingly government The Swiss cantons joined 
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lO a federal union, for protcolioQ ngiunst the potent house of Austria ; and the Cutoh 5 1|. Brftnlo 
embraced the like union, for protection ogainat the more polfint King of Spain. But ti) be friondly. 
our colonies will novec join in such a union ; because they have no potent neighbour, ^^ ^^^^^ • 
va& because they have an aversion to each other : ' We may pronounce with assuranci', have Feiletal 
that each colony will choose for itself a republican govemniont. And their present 1['"!'°' 
constitution prepares them for it: they have a senate ; and they have an assembly ^m i,^ fn"^ 
representing the people. No change will be neceaaary, but to drop the GSovemor who pandoBt. 
represents the King of Britain, And thug a part of a great State will be converted f„°^'pir"3oy- 
into many small States. . smmeiila. 

Keunioa is neither possible nor desirable. Nor can we have Britaiu's |™°J™ "*"■ 
excellent form of GoTernment, unless through anarchy, long despotism, and tiieir/u'm of 
aeas of blood, we should be able to find rest under the conservative influence impussibie. 
of an hereditary Aristocracy like that of hers, the growth of centuries. 
Our kinsfolk desire for ua no such fate, at least till we have tried longer 
whether Anglo-Saion stock haa not capacity to rule under another form 
of Government than Monarchy. We believe it will be found capable of Angio-Saions 
doing anything Caucasians have ever done ; and our cousins should have tu malniain 
pride in us and earnestly aid our efibrts to maintain the GoD-given form 
instituted in the early stages of our race. These two most Christian srLt^n and 
nations, happy and joyous in the benevolent and philanthropic efforts of should ba 
each other's Citizens to improve mail's condition wherever found, whether 
of our race or of those inferior ; efficient co-laborers in the harvest of the 
■world, with what strong cords of affection should the hearts of these great 
and good Peoples be bound together 1 It will be so, if we can only be 
brought rightly to understand each other ; and present circumstances afford 
an opportunity that centuries to come may never give. 

Any animosity of late years on our part against Briton, has been w« »re inimi- 
caused by the behef that her Nobihty are inimical to us, and have per- becnuso ber 
sistently sought our division. It is not a thing susceptible of positive out division, 
proof, though we have corroborative evidence, which will be given in the 
sequel, and which the British have been aware of and could have dis- 
proven, had they deemed it best. "Without the counter-evidence, we have 
been more and more strengthened in our convictions of their enmity. If ^y*°^°?Mr 
it has existed, we see we have given too much occasion, in the inflam- ^^'"^^'^ ""' 
matory teachings, by our stump-orators and ignorant, selfish politicians, of '"^!"** "^ 
equality and the right of revolution ; and this fault on our part it is hdped We will cor- 
we shall well correct. Doing this frankly and thoroughly, we hope to tboy niii oor- 
have full evidence, either that we have misjudged their Aristocracy, or wronga. 

1 Lord Kumes reiMtks in snotbsr place: '-The Engllsl colonies In North Amoriwi, thongh Jj'JI^^'"""' 

lence, sa among «nsll Slates In close n^Iglibour- olber. 

Ibl. ti not th* only testimony we shall have ag to ancient hostility batwesn these Colonics. „"" j ' "™ 
Union probably would never have been formed but tor the ncdes^UeB of tho war. That Union, uni„n nom- 
" ■ low ofitebeingglvenup.anaBmorB perfect one pdlcd by wcr 

rowing intercoorp.c, anident ayereion nnd haired had wrought 
ithe slavery qoostion arose, andowinB to mlscon- ^"'"'^fJ^'J'' "" 
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Si^. Briiain that OUT wrongs being correctec!, tliey v/ill desist from tlieir piiiposes of 
to b6 fi-iendLy. weaJcening us by diTJsion. 

f'v''MW^"* ' '^^^ present affords a remarkable opportunity to convince us of their 

pott'ipiiy. Bincerity. We are all in. confusion as to principles of GoTernment. 

^^on n8"w"'' ^^'^^^y ''^ '^^^i' made the ostensible and esciting quoation, in the discus- 

GovernmeDioi gjoa of ■which, Britain seems to have powerfully stimulated our variance 

Slaver conid ^^^ aoimosity, in ordor to effect division even with civil war. But 

not \''^., slavery is only an incidental evil at most; and could never have worked 

war But for ig- great injury, had we properly understood International Law, particularly 

tfmniionat tbo rights of Sovereign States united by a Federal League. We have 

become perplexed and cannot agree as to where our Supreme Power is, 

OnrSover- which regulates States and their' every interest, slavery included. Some 

of our great statesmen afSrm that our Sovereignty is in the United 

Varioaa ucba States, some in the people of the United States, some in the Government 

eijouts. ' of the United States, some in State Governments, some that It is divided, 

part to the United States or their Government, and part to .the States or 

their Governments ; and here and there a man is found with the strange 

hallucination, that it is in the People — the People by States. Now we 

Britons will want tho aid of Lord Erous;ham, Lord Euaaell Mr Disraeli-, Mr, Mil] 

eia » find It . , o ' I ■ \. 

ajid others, who write as though they understood this question of Govern- 
ment, to aid us in discovering where our Soveieigntj — o r Might of Com.- 
Suciiaidss mand — is located. We do not desire fmtber assistance like that of 
not wanted. Mr, Spence, for its tendency is strongly tO"ward disun on; and we be- 
lieve, if we can only know positively where we have our Supreme Power, 
1.0BI1 beooo- we can arrange our differences and be saved from disunion. Our English 
p'oDie" Power friends themselves do not appear to have well studied into oar system, for 
II mor OS. Lqp^ Brougham in his able work remarks : 

PoUUcal PM- We have iiow eeon that this Constitution, prdesaes to lay down certain fnndEmenlal 
^f' ^' '■ laws, which are binding not merely on the subject but upon the Congress itself, and 

upon all the Slate Legislatures. Hence ariflea this anomaly, that the supreme power 
LegLalaturo Is '^ fettered : there is not, properly speaking, a. supreme power ; Corgreea is tied up : 
bimnd.we (]iat is done by the American Constitution, which in oura is held impossible; the 
proma Power, hands of the Legislature are bound ;■ a law has been made which is binding on all 

futnie Parliaments. 
This an effect When WB at Grst contemplate this state of things, it appears to be sufBcientl; 
of PcdGracy. anomalous ; and jet a litOe reflecdon will show us that it is, at least to a certain eitent, 

the necessary conseqaence of tho Proper or Perfect Federal Union, There is not, as 
Btsle tndo- with us, a government only and its snbjects to he regarded ; bnt a number of Govem- 
pen once. meats, of States having each a separate and substantive, and even independent existence, 
(Iiitcrpoio- originally thirteen, now Sis and twenty [now thirty-four], and each having a legislature 
exlBilm! f^L,l °^ "^ "'"'' "'''' ''^"^ difTering from those of the other States. It is plidnly hnpossible 
The Conatito- *" consider the Constitution [now Constitudons] which professes to govern this whole 
tiun « h™'*J' ^nion [profess to govern these ■whole Unions^, this Federaoj [these Federaciea] of 
of eucii Slate, States, as anything other than a Treaty [Treaties], of which the conditions are to be 

eieouted for them all [for the States respectively forming each Confederacy] ; and 
— nitererl only hence there mast be certain things laid down, certain rights conferred, certain proris- 
consent. ions made, which cannot be altered without universal consent, or a consent so general 

as to be deemed equivalent for all practical purposes to the consent of the whole. It 
not u'^fl^Da-"" '^ ""' ^* *" * refinement, as we have already remarked, that a Federal Union should 
mcnt. be formed ; this is the natural result of men's joint operatioTis in a very rude state of 
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Bociety. But tha regalation of suoh a Union upon pte-eaeabliahed piinoiples— t]ie |^|-^-^''^^^ 
formation of a system of goveromont and legislation in -which the different subjects tu bo MenJly. 
Bhail be nbt individual but States— the application of legislative principles to such a g„„^^j"t8M 
body of State3--aiid the de-riring means for keeping its integrity as a Fedoracy, while as tbia of ours, 
the rights and powers of tho individual States are maintained entire — is the very greatest _^^^ grcntcst 
refinement in social policy to whici any state of drcumstances has ever g' ' 
to which any age haa ever ^ven birth* 

It ia belieTed that tiiis examination, m the Bequel, will be found to Our Conftdei- 
justify the strong language as to our having made "the very greatest re- grcHiMtreflnB. 
finemeiit in social policy, to -whiali any state of circumstajices haa ever 
given rise, or to wMcIi any age has ever given birth." And this "refine- ^^j^jq^ 
ttteat " was attained by Anglo-Saxons, in only twelve years from tlie time 
we ceased to he Britons, Have our cousins at home any cause to 116^^^"°*^^ 
ashamed of us, for neglecting and not practising the principles of Hberiy osiiMnBdofiK. 
and of true Gfovernment, estabiislied hy centuries of English experience ? 
Are we not true coin 7 bear we not " the stamp " of a long and noble line 
of Anglo-Sason ancestry, whose hlood has brought this "refinement"? 
Indeed have Anglo-Saxons in Britain and America abundant occasion for 
mutual congratulation; "for reciprocal respect, esteem, and love. 

Yet, while taking proper pride in our achipvements, encouraged by Wa niMi km 
our wonderful success to mightier efforts to " work out four] own salva- jjuytdence in 
tioa " for time aa well as for eternity, let not these Christian Peoples for- 
get the Power that works within us or be unthanhfiil for it. Hardly had 
the Hebrews of old more occasion to recognize the hand of Providence in 
their aSairs of State, than have Britain and America. Most applicable 
to ua is the message of the angel to the prophet : 

This is the word of the Loan unto Zembbabel, saying, Not by roighl, nor by Zae^. iv, 8-1(1 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Loed of hosts. Who art thou, great mountain? 
before Zetubbabel (Ami shall become a plain : snd ha shall bring forth the headstone 
thereof with shoudngs, crying, Grace, grace unto it. Moreover the word of tho Lord what Bon di- 
come onto me, saying, The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this ^"^ 
house • his hands sbail ajso finish it -, and thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts huth 
gent me unto you. For who hath despised the day of small things ? for they shall 
i^oice, and shall sec the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel with tboso seven ; they 
a™ Hie eyes of the Lord, which run. to and fro through flie whole earth. 

And in all our glorying, let us heed the word of God by another qod?'^'"^'" 
prophet : 

Thus saith the Lokd, Let not tho wise auiit glory in Ms wisdom, neither let the Jef, li, £3. 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches : But let him 
that glorieth glory in this, tliot he undeistandeth and knoweth me, tliat T am the Loud 
which esercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth ; for in these 
things I delight^ s^th the Lokd, 

We need to look no farther than this work of Lord Brougham's to OnrownmLgh* 
discover, that it is fiot by earthly "might" and "wisdom" that the excel- bava not sa- 
lent institutions of Britain and America have been established and pre- insttinttonB io 
served. This Political Philosophy is one of the very best works on Amatica. 
Goveimment of the past century. Hon. Charles Francis Adams remarks 

■ The power of Consrasa In Amerlofl eiteads not only oyer the fllfferent Slates, but over tbo 
inhabitants of each. 
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*'dtaeri's ^^ editing tte works of his grajidfather ; a duty, by tte wAy, admirably 
to be friendly, discharged, and ■well deserying tiae commendation bestowed by Mr. Trea- 

cott ill his Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Washington and 

Adams : 
G^ABius,^ Whether owiog to this oanse or not, the fact Ig certain, tbafno leadmg polittcnl 
Wiirki, It. 2T7. loan, since his [John Adams'] day, haa been knomi to eiptesB a serious doubt of the 

immaculate nature of the government established by the majority. The soienoe haa 
Lord Braug^i- become reduced la America to a eulogy of the ConstituUon of the tTniled States ; and 
^hica?B«ni- ^° "^^ compelled to look abroad, to Sismondi, De Tooqueville, Lord Brougham, and 
Inotion." Other writora, who have Studied on a broader scale, for tlie only philosophical cxami 

nations that are free from a biaa seriously affecting their permanent raluc. 

Lord Brougii- The philoaophic Lord Brougham, good Whig as he is — God bless all 
contond. tbut sucK — will never contend that a Government, — the machinery to control 
canexiatwtih- a People, — can he rightfully instituted, that does not rest upon Sover 
OB oTereign ^jg^^j.^^ ^^^ Right of Command. Wittout that, the would-be authority is 
a usurpation, which English Whigs of all men can never tolerate. He 
HoBccaUio rightly judges that the Federal Government cannot be supreme, becauso 
ernnieiiiisnotit is subject to a Constitutional Law; and he knows there is a power 
above it to alter that Law. Yet, while recognizing the subjection of this 
— yet tho Con- power, he also discovers a clause in the Censtitution declaring itself and 
'- ■■"-- '•- "the laws and treaties made under it, "the Supreme Law of the Land," so 
that all the other Legislatures — those of the States — are subjected to this 
Federal Authority, which is also itself subject. We have no other Legis- 
H&vingno Bu- lature, and he having clear convictions, according to the Whig school, 
Kw"*, be*^*" that Sovereignty is in the Legislature if anywhere, and properly uni3er- 
no BBptema standing that it could not' possibly bo divided,' so that these various 
'"""' Legislatures could each hare a part, he comes to the inevitable conclu- 

sion that " there is not, properly speaking, a supreme power." 
Wo do not bo- We have made great blunders in our expositions of Government; 
emmentsMB but not a single writer in America has been discovered who thinks 
eroignty. we have Governments without any Right of Command. AE are very 
TwuWed to Buie we have it somewhere, hut the trouble is to find it. And we want 
Lord Brougham and other good friends of the Whig school, not object- 
Want help, iiig either to good Tories, like Mr. Disraeli, to aid ua in searcliing for our 
runaway Sovereignty. They can find it if they tty ; and it seems prob- 
able that they will not only be rewarded with the hearty thanks n 
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a little Wfong as to the iheory. The Tories, too, will be pieaaed to find l^l ^^^ 
that their chief wrong has been in desertlDg Tory principles, and allowing to be fii a ndly. 
in any degree the Bupremacy of Parliament. They will be stroagor Tories The Torias, 
than ever. 

We love our "Whig friends, and are happy that Lord Eiiasell. in pat- J^'"^"?^,- 
tJcular ia in power. He wiU aid his distinguished friend and others, who touriii, it w!i 
may join in the search for our Sovereignty ; and when the discovery is pie of emh 
made, which ia sure as the sun m the heavens, it is believed it will be 
found thoroughly iatreaohed m the separate Peoples constituting these 
several States. As a conseq^uence of its existence there, it will be found 
that, like Britain herself, or any other free and independent nation, each a 8ov«eiga 
one of these States had the power to withdraw itself from a compact which vithdrsuftom 
it deemed injurious, though no doubt good feith required it should first have " """^^ 
iairly employed the means provided in the Compact to protect its rights 
and interests. But having withdrawn, and no treaty obligations prevent- ns,,inKwitii- 
ing, it had the tight to make any sort of compact it pleased with otter tuim anotber. 
Sovereign States. Some of these Stales, formerly in our Federal Union, someof these 
tave withdiawn (without due regard, it is true, to the rights of States arow." " 
with which tJiey had been united, aiid the settlement of which rigbte is 
elill in abeyance, yet nevertheless withdrawn), and have formed another HivefiStBedo 
Union by the name of The Confederate States of Ammca. They im- ™"^'"*^"" 
properly and unnecessarily began a war upon us their former Confed- Thsytcpm 
erates, soon after forming their Union; but they have conducted their ^Msg^ -swt 
affairs with remarkable skill, having organized their Confederate Govern- ^' 
ment in the midst of war. "We did the same thing before, it is true, 
when we redsted the Tory wrongs and "Whig mistakes that cauaed out 
Revolution ; but that war was a trifle to this. They have nobly sus- 
tained themselves ; have far better and more correctly conducted their 
Government, new as it is, than have the North ; are better able to-day 
to continue the contest than when they began it, — we are happy in his Hstb jHoren 
Lordship's assurance that they did begin it — and have proven themselves sasons. 
worthy branches of the Anglo-Saxon stock. Should not such a power be ghnuia tbey 
recognized by sister-nations as having an existence ? We have rccog- nl'z(d"j™™^" 
nized h&c practically in various ways, notwithstanding our conceited igno- wciiaYe^Bo 
ranee of theories ; and though a dread of Port Lafayette would deter the 
writer from even suggesting, that the British might follow our example ; 
yet, if they should themselves think of it, and deem it advisable, it would "^X^i^^aS 
be very grateful to that courageous young Eepublic. Their heart and fi'^ 
soul is in this struggle for existence,' and of all things do they desire to 
be e d by ter-Sovereigns as an established power in the earth. 

Mo t at f 1 w 11 t be to them to have tlie mother-land take the lead ia The B.ioth 
Bu p ni m than aught else she could do, would it attach to her ifit;a i" tiave 
the g h 8 t of the South, And thousands of us in the North will nize tin™, 

rej th t B ta n bo properly maintains the doctrine of State-rights. It 
must be done before these States can be again united. We glery in the 
pluck of our Southern friends, alien enemies though they bo ; and while 
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Si|-,E"*?i" we are determined to have justice ourselves, we alao want justice done 
111 befriemMj-, to tliem, Ttue Ajiglo-Saxon Americans sue they ; let them possess and 

enjoy due honor and respect. 
^* Ssn'fllia E^^ ^^ hope, on examming further tlie Law of Nations, the wise men 
re"raBtionBi^'" °^ Britain will also discover points that ivork in favor of the North. We 
^J^J"-^^^'' in the Northwest especially wish to learn, whether we are not correct in 
our opinion, that these Sovereign States, in becoming joint owners in their 
Tiieoe ataiea common territory, have become possessed of properties and franchises 
tbair oDi.man with wliich we have never parted, and of which war cannot rightfully 
" '''' dispossess us. We are impressed with the words of wisdom which Jef- 
Jbttibson, ferson penned to cur excellent friend La Fayette : "I think with others, 
/^™«tvjipiS that nations are to be governed with regard to their own interests, Ijut I 
VS'iii isa. 3m convinced that it is their interest in the long run, to be grateful, faith- 
StatJffl to be ful to their engagements, even in the worst of circumstances, and honor- 
fjiLthfifi 10 "n- ahle and generous always. If I had not known that the head of our 
gnsoincn . G-ovcrnmeiit was in these sentimenta, and that tia national and private 

ethics were the same, I would never have been where I am." 
Tiio!ewere_ That " head of our Government " was our beloved Washingtok. 

BonLiments. " These Sentiments " of being " faithful to their engagements, even in the 
worst of gircuTostancea, and honorable and generous always," were indeed 
a'^'thfl"""?^ preeminent in the Father of his country. His countrymen of tlie South 
lUs principles, will never desert the principles of Washington, Jefferson, the Pinokneys, 
Mason and the host of patriots, whose memory is a common and rich 
inheritance to all these Peoples. They will be "faithful to their engage- 
ments, even in the worst of circumstances ; " nevtr can the South belie 
IE mistakon aa themselves, and be other than " honorable and generous always." If they 
aiLaw'^tiier''' find they are mistaken as to principles of International Law, and that faith 
■Seir enoia. and pact are unji;stly, unnecessarily violated by some of the States seced- 
ing, those States will retrace their steps and endeavor to frame a new and 
proper Federal Union, in which all these States can enjoy their common 
rights and franchises. 
Tha Nora jSTor will we in the North be less " faithful to our engagements," less 

i«es EiiUifiU. " honorable and generous always," than our sisters of the sunny South. 
The declaration has been made that we will not give up our rights in the 
Wewfiinotbe seceded States, and we never will be dispossessed by force of arms. But 
bj force of if we are wrong as to the Law of Nations, learn either that these Statea 
^o^wmte° never had rights beyond their own boundaries, or have rightfully and 
sign them. completely parted with their rights to each new State, as it has been ad- 
mitted into the Federal Union " on an equal footing with the original 
States ; " if we have no rights in States seceded from the Union, in others 
which may and will secede ; if the Union cannot be restored, let us know 
it, and we shall not longer fight for them. We shall only continue the 
war begun upon us till the South are satisfied, and make propositions to 
conclude it, when we shall frankly and heartily say, " Wayward sisters, 
go in peaoe." 

Whichever way this question of our rights, according to the Law of 
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Nationa, may be decided by competeut authority, it surely brings peace, |„"-/^^^ 
for we are no " beasts." We white folks, both in the South and in the to be ftiendij. 
North, belong to that race which was made " in tiie image of God." f^'^''^'2^,j5 
" Reason " not " force " will govern us, when we can learn what is low, in UiIb 
" reason." We cannot, as States, be governed by " force," either ia the tween Morth 
North or in the South. be decided. 

Our kindred and friends of the mother-land almost as earnestly as do Britain flesitps 
we, desire peace. In our strife and excitement, we ate not competent 
judges of these nice questions of International Law ; and the authors of 
the Code of Natiou.s do not seem themselyea to harmonize on aO points BscUement 
as perfectly as would be desirable, and we must have counsel and inatruc- proper judges 
tion. To our muddled intellects there is an apparent difference of con- " ' ^ *■ 
siderable moment, between the teachings of Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel, ^*|^°S^^: 
&c., and those of Locke, Blackstone, and the Whi^ school of England, ^j'^"^'"' 
If Sovereignty be in the Legislature, according to the latter, then Pufen- 
dorf and the others are quite in error as to the Legislature being only one 
of the "parts" of Sovereignty, and that a pexfect liiffkt of Command 
must not only have a power to make laws, but also a power, another 
" part," to judge concerning those laws, called a Judiciary ; a power to 
execute, called an Executive ; a power to tax, to create corporations, the 
right of eminent domain, &c. To decide whether tiiere be any difference To decide 1b 
between these authorities, and what it is, would seem to be the first ques- 
tion to examine, though there probably is not much in it, for Locke frad 
Blackstone can hai'dly be wrong ; and bad Grotius and his followers so 
entirely disagreed with the others, the differences and errors would long 
ago have been discovered. If our friends can determine these points for ^J^^'^f^ 
us, if there be anything in them, we shall then be able to find our long- -"^ tftor," to 
lost Sovereignties, and as faithful subjects will we return to our alle- 
giaic. 

Having found and properly located our Sovereignties, we can then Booidingoata 
learn the rights and wrongs of these States, concerning which we also «"■ ^-'•'~' 
need advice. Seldom is it, not once in centuries, that the statesmen of » 
Britain can have an equal opportunity to perform a kindness, and gladly 
will they avail themselves of it beyond a doubt ; with usual British BriUeh oppor- 
Lonesty and sincerity and justice, will the work be done. 

Xt will take some little time to make the examination, and meanwhile DnriE^eKaini, 
the war goes on. And though it was impolitic and imprudent to intimate goes on, 
how the British Government coiild please the South by recognition ; yet 
as a " iaithful hea-e subject of the Federal Government," as our wise ciianoe to w> 
statesmen use the words, we may declare openly a means of securmg triendsiiip. 
Northern confidence and friendship. Our good Whig friend, Lord Bus- 
sell, remarked, as before quoted, that "the South have made war on the The Sontii 
Government of Abraham Lincoln." His lordship knows that the " neces- 
sity " the Law of Nations requires, did not exist to justify the South in 
beginning this war ; that notwithstanding many circumstances greatly 
■ extenuate, they scarcely justify, and therefore they are in an " unjust, ojensUe. 
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fi* BriWn offensive war," which eo Chrjstiaa nation can aid or ahet, and they are 
to he friBii jiy. bound fey ereiy principle of Jus Oentium, and of honor, to prevent their 
Th&Briisin subjects from aiding our enemies, especially in artides conti'aband of war. 
Te* her cap. Some captaina will be smart and dodge the authorities, get out of port, 
htrreE^if- cioss the ocean, run the blockade, acd sometimes by accident tliey carry 
^°^^ arms, ammunition, fee. "We observe that many more vessels, somehow or 

SmF^^nih' "'^'^■'i ^'"" away from Britain than from France ; but we do not complain 
do.OiUi of this, because the British, coast is extensive, and we shall no doubt sooner 

Nft'oompiaint qx later be neutral to a nation or nations at war, when we shall under- 
stand liow difficult it will bo to watch, so long a coast and prevent oontra* 
— B»-fflir cap- band trade, It will be almost impossible to keep our smart Tankee cap- 
dodg*!!!. tains from trying to make a little more profit, even with a good deal of 
risk. So we do not now complam of our friends' want of care, and we 
shall by and by know how to sympathize with them, in the inability of 
Government to control these smart captains, 
ftl^'^'™ ^"'^ '' ^ "^^'T naughty m our oousinB to aJlow such things as that 

pie-^s Alabama to be built, freighted, and manned in their porta, and receive 

supplies in others, to prey upon our commerce. It is a bad example for 
oiir mother to set her daughter=:, oi^e which they may be so uuwi?e aa to 
— oiimiwiiders imitate. When there is occasion, our shipyards will very likely be 

mijotaiUals. . ^ 1 rj j j 

building just such things for the Cantons of Switzerland, San Marino, and 
all the other great maritime nations ; and when they put to sea and find 
it difficult to sail direct to those States, they may cruise elsewhere. 
It BiK^ii He- If Britain desires the friendship of these Northern States, she can 
irioBdship, oho have it ; and probably no like opportunity as the present, will soon recur 
afonUi*. '" to g^n it. She must, however, somewhat shiit her oouise, to be success- 
ful ; yet only in uniformity with the rules and the demajids of friendship. 
Britain knows us. She believes this Anglo Saxon stock ivill alv;ayg 
MaaS«er>igo stand by a friend, punish a foo when it is tight ind opj oiiune We 

shall take good care that her confidence h not misplaced 

ThertrstBtsB Of all States, these of Amenta haie deepest concern m thoiough 

sBteiia i:ite> knowledge of the Law of Nationa, the rule of conduit between them 

BtitiiStncst'- Next to as, Britain probably f most mtereited Eenf, Stor^ -md 

Wheaton agree, as we have seen, and their judgment is conflimed by 

Hume, Bentham, Ferguson, Mackintosh and other ^ulhoiitie-J, that com 

impi^nrc of merce in good part lias created the nece'*sity for the mo3era Internafjonal 

commwoc fj^^g^ ^j,|j caused its rise. Commerce betiveen these 'States and that of 

Britain is unsurpassed by that of my other nations So that, i ide from 

impatfance to questions of our own reunion, and of war and peice present ind future, 

naiioBii Law a cleai determination of what is that Law to reguhte thit commerce, la 

' ' of much consequence. Also is it of fundamental importance, that these 

Musiffaiow Peoples, and their several individual members, know perfectly m whom 

Sa"^»saij\s. tkeir Sovereignty, their Right of Command, is to be found, in order to 

know whence comes the authority to enforce that Law. 
onifs^ '^'''' Britain, though a single State, has important Colonies widely spread, 
which have rights dependent on the Law of Nations, The commerce of , 
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that State and her Colonies, is the greatest of all the world. She needa Inl^^JJ^ca 
to well understand the International Code ; and we should suppose that, to ba Mendir. 
if "Whigs and Tories could come to an understanding, whether their Right "^"^^^^^ 
of Command were really in her Majesty, though limited by fundamental SoverBiepty, 
laws, as it was in Saul and David ; or in Parliament, creating an Aristoc- 
racy, it would tend to promote good understanding and correct manage- 
ment, and save other ruptures hhe that of ours in '76. 

While still adhering to the determination not to commit the folly of ^''IJ'itJ'bS?''' 
attempting to instruct the wise men of Britain as to their Government, it ^'T- 
may not be improper to suggest some points in the early history of oar 
common country and its Government, which are hardly questionable. 

England was conquered by "William the Norman, in 1066; ^'^'^ Jg^'q^'i™'' 
though this is denied by some English writers, yet his bearing the title, by 
common acceptation, of The Conquekoe, and the acts recorded of him, 
prove the fact inconteatably. Says Ormerod in his History of Chester : 

The general oonfisoation which may be presumed to have followed [tho attack of Ormbeod's 
the Normans on the SajonB], and the murder of the earl of Morcia m the year follow- q^^!^^^ 
ing [1070], prepared the way for the establishment of the NoEMiN EiULiioM op i™(!«sMo», 
Chebteh, fiifit granted to Glierbod, a noble Fleming, Bnd then conferred on Hugh 
d'Avranchcs, t£e king's kiosman. To conaUtute an efficient eonnterpoiee to the 
nraghbouring Welshmen, the vast pcivilegra of the oncieiit palatinato were annesed to Dftislon of 
Ihe grant, making the earl a Boverdgn prince within his limite, owing fealty indeed to cSnqu/ror to 
the greater empire of England, but holding the nholo {in the words of the grant) aa bis fuIlowetB. 
freely by the sword, ^ the king held his realm by the crown, as "a dignity inherent 
in the Bword, as pnrchased by it, and to be kept by iC also." 

This grant included the entire lands of the palatinate, with the eiception of those 
held by the bishop, and nearly all the Saion proprietors appear to have hoen ejected. 
This deprivation, and the suhseipient dlBtribntion of lands to bis Norman followers, 
was Slushed before the year 1086, &o. 

Thus was the British Monarchy instituted, and the Conqueror distrih- BrLtish Mon- 
uted his lands to his subjects ; and though various grades of honors and tntei 
privileges were established, the recipients were still subjects of their 
Eing. To get their contributions, the early Kings after William called Kings con- 
the Nobles together, and their assent has been supposed to have always 
been given to the laws. When the People, by their representatives, first 
began to join in making their grants and giving assent to laws, is un- — aen Peo- 
known ; but in 1322 an act of Edward II declares that " the matters to aeniaHTes. 
be established for the estate of the kiag and of his heir^ and for the estate 
of the realm and of the people, should be treated, accorded and estab- 
lished in Parliament, by the king, and by the assent of the prelates, earls 
and barons, and the commonalty of the realmj as had been before accus- Engionji a 
tomed," . It seems unquestionable, that the English Government was a croniweU'a 
Monarchy down to the usurpation of the Sovereignty by the Long Par- "™'i" ""^ 
liament, and the murder of Charles I. It was then an Aristocracy, the 
State being under the rule of tho /sw, till Charles II was able to assume crowninhent- 
the Right of Command which he had inherited, and which was actually ^^ Chariei 
his, from the day of liis father's death. His brother, James II, inherited 
the crown, which by his tyranny and violation of hia oath he donbtloss 'sam^'d— 
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snl'^MriM ^'"'f^'ted, and the Commona seem to have been tight, as appears from 
tn be Wandiy. theii Jowwil, in insisting upon their resolution, that James II had "ahdi- 
rSli'"*^'' *'^'*^ ^^ Goyernment, and tliat the throne [was] thereby vacant," to 
No Changs which the Lords reluctantly assented. In settling the crown on "William 
S'^rawn^to"' ^'^'^ Mary, both Lords and Commozis were very particular to make no 
Mary'"" '"^ change in their form of Government ; and though the Commons desired 
to grant the crown conditionally upon their Majesties making farther con- 
cessions, they receded, and the joint Declaration reads : 

Journal of the And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, pursnaiit to 

iwSs ^ 100. '^^''' rospecljve Letters and ElectioDS, being now assembled in a full and free Repre- 

eentatiro of this N^alion, taking into their moat E^ious consideration the b^ means 

for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the First Place (as their Ancestors in like Case 

AbsBrt snblont ha^e nauallj done) for the vindicating and asserting their ancient Eights and Liberties 

■^l*— Declare, [then follow thbtcen declarations, to be given in the fuller recital, adding] 

And they do clium, demand and ioast upon, all and singular the Premises, aS their 

oiiSoubteS^ undoubted Rights and Liberties; and that no Declarations, Judgments, Doings or 

Proceedings, to the Pr^udice of \he People iu any of the said Premises, ought In any 

Declantfon of ^"^^ '" ^^ drawn hereafter into Consequence or example. To all which Demand of 

Prince of Or- their Eighls they are particularly encouraged, by the Declaration of His Uiglmess tho 

auge. Prince of Orange, as being the only Means for obtaining a full Eedress and Remedy 

Conaaenee In therdn. Baying therefore an entire Confidence that Ills asid Highness the Prince of 

Orange will perfect tho Doliveracee so far advanced by liim, and will still preserve 

them from tlie TioIaUon of then' Highta which they have here asserted, and from all 

other Attempts upon their Religion, Rights, and Liberties ; The said Lords Spiritual and 

Mary'declareil Temporal, and Commons, assembled at Westminster, do Resolve, That William and 

King aud Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be, and bo declared. King and Queen of Esg- 

land, France and Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto belonging; to hold the 

Crown and Royal Dignity of the said Kingdoms and Dominions, to them the said 

Prince and Piineesa, dming their Lirea, and the Life of the Survivor of them ; and 

Kin""™ '" ^^ ""'■ *''* ^'^ ^'"■^ ^''" -Exercise of the Regal Power, be only in, and esecuted by, the 

said Prince of Orange, in the Names of the said Prince and Princess, during their 

Crowa™^"' °' joint Lives ; and after their Deceases, the said Crown and Royal Dignity of the said 

Kingdoms and Dominions to be to the Heirs of the Body of the said Princess ; and for 

Default of such Issue, to the Princess Anm of Senmarke [who became Queen], and 

the hdi's of her Body ; and for Default of such Issue, t« the Heirs of the Body of the 

said Prince of Orange. And tho sidd Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons do 

fita^'*"'^ pray the said Prince and Princess of Orange to accept tho same accordingly. And 

that the Oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all Persons, of whom the Oaths of 

Allegiance and Supremacy might be required by Law, instead of them ; and that the 

said Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy be abrogated ; I, A. B. do sincerely promise 

and awear, That I will be faithful, and bear true Allegiance, to their Miyeslies King 

William and Queen Mary. So help jno God, &e. 

The above was adopted the 12th February, 1688. The nest day the 

; Lords and Commons waited upon the Prince and Princess, and made to 

them in person their Declaration, which, with the crown, was graciously 

accepted in a short speech, after which the Lords and Commons proceeded 

to Whitehall gat^ and publicly proclaimed the Prince and Princess of 

Orange, King and Queen, followed by three similar proclamations by the 

same parties in other parts of the city, 

™Dnt no'' Some acts were passed, which received their vitality from the assent 

"^is"^ of the Eing, strengthening tho rights of the People, as had been desired 
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by the Commons ; but no important diaiige is perceptiljle in tlie form oF Iti'a-^'grfjj 
Government. If it was ever a Monarchy, it is one yet. The Scottish to be Jriepfli?. 



Parliament made s, similar declaration and settlement of lights, and 

granted their Sovereignty also to William and Maiy ; and under Anne, 

in 1707, the two kingdoms were consolidated, taJsing to the new State '^''^=''.''0^, 

their ancient name of Britain; and upon the consolidation with Ireland, 

the name was again changed to The United Kingdom, of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

There seems to be reasonahle groimd to believe, that the generous An exnmidii- 
aid of friends at home, in the pursuit after our lost Sovereignties, will not benefit to 
be 'without benefit to themselves, in obtaining more definite knowledge 
as to the location of their own Eight of Command. It is all in Hieory, "^^^'J^^f^j^ 
to he sure, but it would perhaps aid in practice, to have the point deter- BovercigHtyH 
mined whether the People and the Nobles are subjects of the Queen, or 
whether Queen, Lords, and Conimons are subjects of Parliament. Her 
Majesty is either subject or Sovereign ; she cannot be both ; and it seems — eqcnlly sa 
quite as essential for Britons to know whether their Right of Command stateB. 
is in Queen or Parliament, as It is for Citkens of these States, rulers and 
niHB, to know whether their Sovereignty is in the People by States, or 
in the whole People of the United States, or in their Federal or State 
Governments. Correctness in theory on these topics is quite essential to 
correctness in practice. 

At the same time, this theorizing is easily -over-done ; and, however Theoriiiog 
feeble may be the writer's powers of apprehension, he has read too much ™^ " °'"" 
of the able disctissions of the English hi the seventeenth century, not to 
know to what treatment these views expose the holder, not the authors. 

Says Milton in his " Defence of the People of England : m answer to Sta^oH-a^* 
Salmasius's Defence of tlie King : " 'Ct"^/" ^ 

WorHe^i, Ifl. 

Aristotle likewise in the third book of Ms Politics; "Of all kingdoms," saja 



-e governed by lan-s, that of tho Laeedemoniana seems to be most ti'ulj end ,] 



n King- 



properlj so." Ana he says, all forms of kingly governments are aouording to settled 

Mid establislietl la«s; but one which he calls, irn/iBaa-iXfla, or Absolute Monarchy, 

which he does not mention ever to have obtained in any nation. So that Aristotle —favored a 

thought such a kingdom as that of tho LncBdomoniaos was to bo and deserve the name ji^w— "' 

of a kingdom more propeily tliau any other; and eonseijuenHy that a king, tho' 

subordinate to his oivn people, was nevertheless actually a king, and properly so —wHeh -wiia 

called. Now since bo many and bo great authors assert, that a Wngly goveiiunent yotaklngaoia 

both in name and thing may very well subaist even ■where the people, tho' tJiey do not 

ordinarily eiccoise the iSuprerae power, yet have it actually residing in them, and j^ ,jp „( (^ 

exercise it upon occasion ; be not you of so moan a soul as to fear the downfall of <"~ll- 

grammar, and the confusion of tho signlScation of words to that degree,. as to betray 

the liberty of mankind and the state, rather than your glossary should not hold water. Thinga, more 

And know for the future, that worda must be conformable to things, not things to ^^^orda. 

words. By this means you will have more wit, and not run on in infinitum, which 

cow you are afraid of. "It was to no purpose then for Seneca," yon say, "to Three forms o. 

describe those three forms of government, as he haa done." Let Seneca do a thing to Government. 

no purpose, so we enjoy our liberty. And if I raialake us not, we are other sort of Tbe power of 

men, than to be enslaved by Seneca's flowers. And yet Seneca, tho' he says, that the j'J'.J'^fhe'" 

sovereign power in a kingly government resides in a smgle person, says withal, that People. 
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SI'- BrltBin " the poieer is the people's," and hj them committed to the Ifing for the welfare of 
to be friendl;, the whole, not for their ruin and destruction ; nJid thU the people 'ass, not given him 
"""^ a propriety in it, but the use of it. 

tmrkf^'oti '^'^^ aboTo extract serves further to ehc late the conf s on of deas. 
but imiiied. Lacedsemon, or Sparta, was undoubtedly a tr e kinglom as treated by 
Aristotle, as we shall hereafter see, yet one of tl e mo t strictly 1 n ted 
An sbaolute of which we have knowledge. Of A totle s ira/i^ai^ \eut i ngly 
meroiytheo- power over all, Absolute Monarchy, he p e enls no excimfle -ind t b 
merely treated theoretically, as being the mo t ) ve ted &pec rcen of 
■Writers treat a true and proper Kingdom. It is genercully pj ed tl at At totle was 
of GorVi-"* nobody's fool ; and he, as did Polybins fa t Sen ca C cero &c 

whose views we shall have occasion to exam ne tr ated of Gover ment 
enm oon^fsM ™der the three forms, Monarchy, Aiisto racy and De no a y Now 
J,^'^^^j^™J;™ the whole difference between these three fo m on ta so! ly n bhe 
^y- location of the Sovereignty, the Bight of Co o ? a I si all be lodged 

respectively in the one, ihe/etv, or the mani/ It s one and nd v s ble 
and cannot be lodged partly in the one, partly tl e ma y 
Milton snd Miltoa seems to confound, as Locke d 1 after h n tl e occasipnal 

properly ciosB- reverting to the People of their Right of to d -w th ta permanens 

The irebroivs continuance in a true Commonwealth or f ee People Before the He 
fj°"™,y'to' brews had Saul for a king, their Sovereignlj vas n tl e posse s on of tl err 
several Peoples, Tribes, or States. They granted this away, lodged it in 
— itieveried, gaul, and he by his crimes forfeited his propriety in it, aid it reverted to 
the Peoples, when they had the power to keep its possession, or again to 
grant it. " All the States, however, but Judah, adhered to the house of 
u.™yid'"""' ^^'^^ ^°'^ ^^^^" 7^^^ ^"^ ^ ^^^^- "^^^ People of Judah soon granted 
thejr Bight of Command to David ; and sevea years and a half alter, all 
the States granted to him their Sovereignty. 
S!l"*aovo? ^''^ Almighty Sovereign, it will be admitted, ought to know some- 

"^"loi""^ be thing about Sovereignty, however it may be with ignorant mortals such 
as Aristotle ; and He has too unmistakably pointed i|tit the difference 
between retaining and granting the Bight of Command, to question the 
It maybe in- fact that the latter can be, and has been, done. And in some Statesis 
the Bight of Command so effectually granted to and possessed by the 
King, that he can grant it to others as he pleases, as David did to Solo- 
mon, and as waa done by Charles V to his brother Ferdinand and hia 
It m^bo soa Philip. In other States is the possession so complete, that the pos- 
rkp ot^""" sessors by their marriage unite their States, as Aragon and Castile wew 
welgDs. consolidated by the marriage of Eing Ferdinand with Queen Isabella, 

creating a new State that became Spain, though the consolitlation seexaa 
to have been imperfect till their two crowns came to be inherited by 
IfarBntedeoB- '^^^ grandson Charles L But it is worthy of note that, while the ^'pTO- 
WorfeiMfl"'^-?'''^ in it "is actually, completely conveyed away, absolutely parted 
with, and not barely " the vse of it," yet, like any other right, this of 
Sovereignty may be granted upon conditions, and the grantee disregarding 
or violating the conditions of the grant, the right reverts to the grantors. 
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The next year after Milton published his answer to Salmaaius, l^'^'j^^a^'™ 
Hobbes publishea hia LeviatRan (1651), in which he divides »p the t° fa" « """^'r 
rights of SDvereignty, very much as Pufendorf does after him, as the ^^"^"^f^^^' 
right of judging of what shall be crime, of judging what is necessary for ^'„'tjf ^^• 
the peace and defence of his subjects, of judging what doctrines stall be 
taught, the right of mating laws, the right of judging and deciding con- 
troversies, the right of making war and peace, the right of choosing 
.counsellors and ministers, the right of rewarding and punishing, the right 
of establishing the honor and order of the subjects. Following the pres- levi^^ 
entatioii of these rights, Hobbea remarks ; loi-ios. 

These are tbe tights which make tbe essence of sovereigntj ; and which are the ^g„°^°™, 
marks, whereby a man may discern in what man, or assembly of men, the sovereign ij. 
power is placed and resideth. For these are incommunicable and inaopnrable. Tbe 
power to coin money; to dispose of the estatea and persons of infant heirs; to have Eights may ba 
prteemptlon in markets ; and all other statute prerogatives, may be transferred by ""* "" ' 
the sovereign ; and yet the power to protect his subjects bo retained. But if he If one ^^^ 
transfer the militia, be ret^ns tbe judicature in yam, for want of execution of the ^'tliar, 
laws ; or if he grant away the powers of rdsing money ; the nulitia is in viun ; or if he effEct. 
give away the government of doetrinea, men will be frighted into tebeUion with the 
fear of Bpirites. And so if we consider anj one of the said rights, we shall presently 
see, that the holding of all tho rest will produce no effect, in the conservatism of peace X. AiyMt Oilt 
and justice, tbe end For which all commonwealths are insMtutad.' And this division 5"^' * ^*' 
is it, whereof it is stud, a Idngdom divided in iiaetf cannot stand : for unless this 
division precede, division into oppo^te armies can never happen. If tli^re had tutt Jlrsl 
been, aa opimon receiaed of the greatest part of England, that these powers were ^grsvtSea 
Mmded betmeen tlie King and the Lords arid the Souse of Cowinfona, the people had obouitlii i*^« 
vever been divided and failert irtto this civil mar ;' first between those that disagreed jignty, 
in polities ; and after between the dissenters ahout the liberty of religion ; which ^^^ Ensllsi 
have so instmcled men in this point of sovereign right, that ttero he few now in tten right. 
England that do not see tbat these rights are inseparable, and will be so generally ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
acknowledged at tbe nest return ot peace, and so conlinue, till these miseries are continue un- 
forgotten ; and no longer, except tho vulgai be better taught tiian they have hilherto t^^tl. ^ 

And because t ey aie essential ind mspparable rights, it foliows necessarily, that -gg ninttei 
in whatsoever words any of them seem to be granted away, yet if the sovereign power about nppMf- 
itself be vpt in direct terms renounced, and the name of sovereign no more given by erolgntj be ra- 
the grantees to him that grants Hiem, the grant is void : for when he has granted all •»"'"i. 
he can, if we grant back tbe Bovereignty, ali is restored, as inseparably annexed 

This great authority benig indivisible, and inseparably annexed to the sovereignty. Sovereignty 
there is little ground for the opinion of them, that say of sovereign Kings, tho' they indLviaiSfc 
be s!!iifu?jj majores, of greater power than every one of their subjectoi yet they be 

iTbutls, "tlieholdingorBll tbereet [of tbe ilgbtal will produce na eSeot," If " any one of tbe EizliU rair b* 
atld riglils" tie wentlng in the Bovareisn. Tbey fflost nil belong to the Soyeteign to be usefl wHen delegated, yet 
Mgnlrad, to effect "the end for which all OommonivcfiUba are InsUtnted." Bui It Is no division £j°^j" 
at Soeereigjiii/ io fiMAn tU, meraite of ils powers; tbo rouI la sUH one ana indivisihle operating ^ 

thioDgb different agcDcles, tho l^et, the hand, the eye, &c. 

» Neither had we "been divided and fellen Into thia [niDre tsrriblo] civil war," tnt for the OnrwarifcK* 

nbanrd attemp* to fllvlde up tie Bovereignty of ttose states to anbordlnate agent!, as tho Federal '^^ locaUonot 

Oovemment, Oo.jgresfl, (lie President, the State Goveinmenta, &0. Bovereignij. 

' ' rreoisely appUoable to onr case, are these obserrotiooa loado over two iundrcd years ago. These States 

1 TbiB great writer fully confirms tbe view herein advocaled, as to a sovorolgD Slate recalling bitve ure- 
Jt» grants or Its delations. Not the flrat syllable can be tliown of any State hnvlug granted away Kirved tbefc 
ila Bnvsrsignty, and of necessity it retains it, and with it all the rights and powers "as inseparably Sovereignly, 
anneied thereunto." 
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§ W. Eritnin unvsirsis minores, of lesa power than them all together. For if by oil tegeilier, tliey 
to bs ftieiidtr. mean not the eolleotivo body as ono person, then all together, and every on«, Eignify 

— — the some ; and the speeoli is abBurd. But if by all iogelh^f they understand them aa 

base if 8 one person, which person the sovereign hears, then the power of all together, is tho 

"f'^'''?°''T same with the soyemgn's power ; and so agnjn the speech is absavd : which absvii'dity 

they see well enough, when the sovereignty is in an assembly of the people ; but in a 

monarch they see it not ; and yet the power of soTereignty is the same in whomsoeTcr 

it be placed. 

"jji"™.?™^ The last paragraph appears to oonfiite Milton's idea, ttat the people 

nerer part witii Sovereignty ; and though Hobhes had some detestable 
Herein ngracs sentiments, yet on this question of Sovereignty he is raainly coincident 
Gtoiiiis, &«.' with Hooker, Grotius, Pufendorf, an^ Yattel; the chief difference heing 
that he considered the King could never forfeit his rights. On this im- 
portant point, one crediting the Bible, as Hohbes did not, finds an ample 
precedent in the case of Saul. 
DeeeitoC jji the age of Milton, the science of Government, the theories concem- 

ihs lis Wg- ing it, liad not beoomo SPttled The TTin ji did not Tvant the eubjpct under- 
monweaith— gtood; and hence James I one of the most thorough asserters of preroga- 
tive, gulled his subjects hy styling his domam a Commonwealth just as 
^cmpe^tfl. *^^ Emperors of Rome ccntmued to opeilv of the eiwias or Common- 
wealth, after they had usnrped the Higlit of Comw-and, and changed the 
Eoman Republic into an Empire, a fiee State into a deajoli m. The 
son and grandsoni mutated the ihicwd conceit of that gieat kmg ; and 
Locke, in his ■work on Goiprnment says "I cr-jve leave to use the 
I.OCKB follows Tvord Commonwealth m that sen e m winch I flml it used hy King 
James the first , and I take it to he its gpnrane signification which, if 
anybody dislike, I consent with him to chT,nge it for a bctiei." "We 
locte'a Con- shall BOon have, loo, another specimen of Locke s wisdom in practice as 
iN"»nii Caio- well IS (Aew!/, m the Constitution of Government formed hy him for 

Noith Carolina 
MrnMionoi^"" Following the had of Aristotle, Cicero, Folybius, Tacitu", Hooker, 
l-^'v. Ridley, Grotius, Usher, and Hobhes, have Pnfendorf, Cumherland, Fil- 

mer, Locke (correct m part), Sidney, Barbeyrac, Burlamaqui; Montes- 
quieu, "Wolf, Euthcrfoifh, Vattel, and others, aided to develop political 
GenlusofVut- science, tiil m the latter -^e see its culmination. Vattel was a wonder- 
ful genius, fully the equal of Montesquieu, and with a happier faculty of 
bringing his thoughts withm the comprehension of ordinary intellects. 
He seems to have more thoroughly mastered his suhjecfthan his prede- 
He first Btjies cessots, for though agreeing m the main concerning Sovereignty, he first 
B^ht^iZm- appears to have stjled it what all in effect regarded it, the Right of Com- 
""* ■ maiid, le Droit de commander (quoted from the original edition). The 

chief fault to be found With his immortal work is, that having so thor- 
oughly mistered the srienre he yas about to treat, the truths and their 
Hiapreiiini- reasous appear to have been so seltevident to his apprehension, he did 
sxioms. not deem it necessary to discuss and establish his Prehminaries. With 

only a smail part of the knowledge of previous writers which he pos- 
sessed, it will he found these Preliminaries are truly axioms, the results 
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of the profound reasoninga of Hs predecessors, and an admirable epitome In^^i^p'"^^ 
of tke fundameatal truths in governmental science. Upon the solid basis w be fricnaij-. 
they had laid, is his " elegant " superstructure reared ■ his Law of Nations Hfa wmi: sn- 
being the most perfect and thorough apphcat on of eternal principles to others, 
the Govemraent of these greatest moral pe ns Sove e gn States, that 
has been written. The previous -works a e mo e tho o gh in estabhshing 
principles ; his more complete in tiieir apph at on 

Since Vattel, with tho exception of Martens, w t s on Government L'"^^\Q'|fu„8(i 
aeem to have followed Locke instead of the other school ; at all events, instead of Vnt- 
notwithstanding pretty diligent search, modern teachings of the school of 
Vattel are very scarce. Hence it is, that some effort has been made in The authority 
the beginning of this Compend, to establish the authority of the writers SeVattoi" 
coincident with Vattel; and this interesting and important branch of the Artier "pro- 
subject will be further prosecuted, till any reasonable man shall be made ^^''"' 
willing to admit, that if there be any such thing in existence as Inter- 
national Law, or if there be any likelihood of ever having such a science, 
the writers of the Vattel school are the founders. 

And of aU Peoples, nations, and languages, should Anglo-Saxons J^JfJ"'^'^™' 
desire to have this subject investigated and decided, Barbeyrac styles 
Hobbes " one of the most penetrating geniuses of his age," and his judg- 
ment is substantiated in the remarkable discovery Hobbes made in 1651, ^vcTihB^^' 
that the whole confusion of that stormy period arose from the misplace- tS^J'|^°t'[, 
inent of Sovereignty, putting it into Parliament, instead of the King; Boveteignty. 
and we shall prove, if we prove anything — and not by oui reasoning, 
but by the documents and these principles of International Law, if they 
can be established as Law— that civil war was again caused in Britain S"?^^'"" 
by this same infernal heresy Hobbes had expbded, ending in Eevolution swnoeausi), 
and our dismemberment Irom the British Kingdom, not Commonwealth ; 
and then, in Part IV, when this civil war comes to be considered, it will ^^J^^™" 
very Hkely appear, that the same bewildering, absurd, ridiculous — all the 
adjectives in the language, and curses thrown in, are indequate to express 
tho idea — these same teachings of Locke and of Blackstone, have caused 
our differences and this most terrible of mode'rn wars. 

How many more civil wars, how many more dismemberments, are How loio le- 
reciuisite to make Anglo-Saxons, who pride themselves, and with great Sasonswiii 
propriety, in being the moat intelhgent, most Christian, nations, most this aubjeiit of 
regardful of International Law, and of our tights under it ; how many 
times must these calamities be repeated, to cause us to study sufficiently 
to obtain clear conceptions of, at least, one idea of the science, and that 
the most fundamental — what and where is the Right of Command, Sov- 
ereignty ? 

We have long enough groped in the bewildering labyrmths of Locke Locta and 
and Blackstone ; have suffered enough evils from their poisonous heresies, hsve been foi. 
to be willing to try some other field of exploration, to test the efBcacy of long, 
other medicaments, for bodies politic. We see in the mother-land, in sriiiah una 
tliese young Eepubhcs, the higliest adornment of our landscapes ; and cuss, 
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an^d'ApwScn " ^^ stateliaess of touses, tlie goodliness of trees, wten we behold them, 
to be frienfliy. delighteth the eye." With hearts overflowing with thanksgiving to the 
toMWuil'''' ^ I'lf'^it^ Author of aJl thia " statehness," and " goodhness,'' who ha? 
Seek Divine showered His laercies upon us, m spite of our ignorance and folly , let ua 
iiwikor's humbly seek His aid to enable ua to search diligently for " that fonnda- 
tioa which beareth up the one, that root which ministoreth imto the other 
nourishment and life." And when discovered, we shall find there, too, 
the fountain of life and health , the lae of whicli, though it wiU not 
eJtempt these bodies politic from the aiimenta and sorrows incident to 
this state of imperfection and of trial, will yet afford the beat antidote, 
the surest relief, 
ihe'vaiMi"^ It is proposed to prove, by competent authorities, that the school of 

t^ii8hS''niid ^'^"'^^ ^^^ established a Code of International Law, and then bring to- 
teSin'S' gether in a plain, intelligible way, their chief teachings, which any school- 
quoted. .i5(jy can understand sufSciently, not completely ; for, no doubt, truths are yet 
to be developed, which even Aristotle, or Montesquieu, or Vattel, neither 
apprehended nor comprehended. Having eatablisbed the authority of these 
p^s'io^^e^B- founders, and quoted their leading principles, these principles must then 
I to the documents and facts in English and British history 
antecedent to our separation ; and then to the documents and facts con- 
nected with our own independent State organizations, and the creation 
■dwiii of our State and Federal Governments, The concord will be found 
remarkable and perfect ; and even plain business-men, like myself, can 
Bee there have been somewhere outrageous wrong and blundering, to cause 
lucid subjects like these to become so dark and incomprehensible. 
^"I'n.. Then, when our cousins. Lords Brougham and Eussell, Messrs. Dis- 
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, will of God, that with well doing je taa,j put to silence the ignorance of foolish men : 

As free, and not using yoar liberty for a clonk of malioiouBnesa, but aa the servants of 

God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king. 

'■ "While Gtovernment is truly " for the praise of them that do well," it 
is mainly established " for the punishment of evil-doers ; " and whether 
the submission be " to tKe king as supreme, or unto governors that are 
sent by him," as is the case in Britain, " or unto governors that are sent 
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by " tho supreme power in free States, as witli us, the submission must fn,f'ji^''nJ,° 

be absolute ; not so absolute as to justify the authority in being unjust to be Miimiiy . 

and tyraunica], for tliat is beyond the -Sovereignty of Deity, yet neverthe- Suser^ienty 

lesa absolute, even thougli the Right of Command be in the possession of lute, 

a Nero, as it was when Peter wrote. And these great men will show us iTfJ^rMg. 

tow our English ancestors contrived, notwithstanding this Right of Com- 5*'^°^^^ 

mand must 'exist in every State unaccountable, vincontrollable by any |"™'Y ]^i'^ 

human authority, to limit, chain down its exercise, the means of ■wbicb 

are well elucidated by Pufendorf, so as tjj protect the subjects from injits- 

tice and oppression more perfectly tban was ever before done under a 

Monarchy. 

Then these wise and good men will show how these Anglo-Saxon now tieso 
Colonies in America, being obliged to take Democracy, the antipodal tho exercise of 
form of Government to that we bad in the State of Great Britain, con- eignty. 
trived to limit, to chain down the exercise of our Rights of Command. 
Calhoun will have taught us the difficulties of doing this, and that Sov- 
ereignty, the Right of Command, being even more arbitrary and despotic Dcmocraey 
in a Democracy than under any arrangement of Monarchy, the control of 
its exercise, while leas easy, is the more esseiitiaJ ; and then we aliall 
learn how well this was eflected, by grafting the Republican principle on 
" that root " of Democracy, Thev will show, too, how in a single Ee- soveroisntj' 
public like tb-it of Rome (the importance of which example justifies us ^rnHa"ngi?* 
in again referniig to it), a gemus like Julius Csesar will be able, with ^^'' 
favoring circumitiac to usurp the Right of Command which, though it 
returned to tbe Ppople ind was for a while exerti°ed by a triumvirate, 
&;c , was agim usurped by his nephew Octavius after which the Eoman 
Comraouwealtb had no existence being transformed into an Empire, 

Tbey Will show bow a wiae Providence biought good out of tlie rroviiirntiBi 
jealousies and animosities that existed between these Coloniea and pre- Coiunira. 
vented their consolida.tion into i. single State, causing their division into 
thirteen States, now incieased to thirty four Then the war of tbe Eevo- wnr cansea 
lation' compelled these States to unite and creite a Fe leral Agency, to " ""■ 
which ti ey could jointly delegate a part of tne exerc se of Sovereignty 
belonging to eich fctitt. Tbe first ittempt was a failure an I finding Fif'sfoilnro, 
that it was best to delegate the exercise of important powers, as tbe con- 
trol of Lommeice and cf tixition m part, and having learned by practice imptoTt- 
in tbe Colonial and State Giovemments tbe wisdom of diMding up the eecond Union. 
exercue of aithorit> to ep irate and independent agcn les ■which, we 
shall find, John idams bpst expUmed , mstead of the single Federal 

' As W8 roview oar history, wo oa 
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ilriS '^'''^yi ■^^ organized a Senate and Hotise of Eepresentativea for the Legis- 
'""^ly- lative Department, and ereated Judicial and Executive Departments,' 
Each one of ttese States baving, in like manner, divided up, in its individ- 
lost ual Government, tLe exercise of its Sovereignty upon all sulijects except 
irn- those delegated to the Federal Agency, we have secured in these Democ- 
racies, that are naturally most terrible despotisms, the most perfect system 
of checks upon the wrong exercise of authority, of which 'we have any 
^urp^™ recorded example. No Caesar can ever usurp the Sovereignty of all ; for 
he will have these thirty-four organized Governments (or so many as 
there may he in the new Union) to resist him. No one State, nor a few 
States, can he subverted ; for our Constitutions, Federal and Confederate, 
guaranty protection against any form of Government other than Eepub- 
Jican, and so will the aew Constitution, The Federal Agency lias, in this 
respect, the right of coercion, which will be exercised whenever necessary. 
ThaseDemoo- And, whereas Democracies have been proverbially turbulent and disor- 
tumuit. derly, so that wise and good men like Jefferson and Legare have consid- 

ered tumult and sedition inseparable concomitants, we have had little of 
them, much les3 than was to be expected in the first beginnings to estab- 
lish free Government, and especially when we consider the adverse and 
erroneous teachings of liberty and equality, with which the world was 
flooded when these States began their independent existence. And we 
shall have less and less. 
Uitoem>r9™ii ^o'' i^ there any vain conceit, as before mtimated to interfeie in the. 
be candid. slightest measuTO with a candid and thoroi gh exammat on nto the mature 
of past teachings, whatever errors and misconcept ons m^j be discovered. 
The occasion allows an exhibition of true Anglo Sixon sense magna- 
nimity, nobility of soul, that every writer who hTi been named and many 
others, wiU rejoice they have lived to see It the misconceptions and 
NohesiioncT contradictions herein imigined have no existence they can 'show it. If 
tiAM. they exist, and shall hive mipregnited any of the pioductions cf these 

wise men, they will not hesitate to perform their duty though to remove 
the evils should destroy their choicest, m it cl erLshed woiks They will 
rejoice in any sacrifice, how e\ er greit, that inures to the benefit and 
glory of all these Anglo-Saxon Peoples ; to the advantage anl peimanent 
whtTfawp^ns S**"*' "'' ^^ entire world. And the casual c rcumstance tl at an inezpe- ■ 
Ss'anore?^*^ rienoed person happens to suggest sometl ng of the 1 ne of m\est gation, 
will not deter from its pursuit, if those capable of judging find the subject 
worthy of attention. No unusual circumstance is it that an inferior intel- 
lect, coming freshly to examine a subject, not schooled to a particular set 
of views, should discover some mistakes even in great men ; and while a 
fool can tear down and destroy, it takes wise men to buOd up. So that, 
while the writer has considerable confidence that his compilation of doou- 
menta and facts will supply to the masses the information every Amer- 
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ican Citizen needs, and tliat tlie truths from tlie school of Vattel will over- In^'ji-^'^cs 
throw 'those of the Locke school, yet is'therQ to be a great work done to '° ^'' Me"'"?- 
set Anglo-Saxons right in Britain and in America, in the knowledge and 
in the practice of their Governments. This can only their wise and pious 
nitellects achieve. 

The People of Britain, the Peoples of these States, will with impa- impaiitjocen)! 
tience wait for the unfolding anew of the principles of Government, or wise men. 
rather tiieir new application to our practice. Let us speedily have the 
knowledge ; and respect apd confidence, esteem and affection, will he 
rapidly and powerfully engendered between these closely allied Anglo- Angio-ssxooa 
Savons, these Christian Peoples. Not that we shall resort to any en- strong ftionda, 
tangling alliances, or seek to give each other undue advantages over other —yet not en- 
nations. *We wish strictly to observe equality and neutrality between 
nations, living up closely to the rules of International Law. That will* 
result, not only in the best good and happiness of each, bnt of all the 
femilies of man, not only of our own Caucasian race, but of all inferior 
races, whether Indian, Mongolian, Malayan, or even Negro ; and hence- 
forth till time shall be no longer, 

§ 20. — -Friendly aid fbom other Eueopbah States. 

To our ancient ally, la lelh France, may we also appeal with con- France wUl: 
fidence that we shall have her kind aid to strwghten out our entangle- 
ments. ■ Her Montesquieu is an oracle ; and the wisdom of her Necker, 
Lacroix, and De Tocqneville, already noticed, will be made profitable in this Vnine of. its- 
examination, and much more so when handled by our wise men. Several 
other important works by their deceased authors, will also be carefully 
studied in order to select such parts of their wisdom as will be appro- 
priate to the sequel of this compilation. French intellect has worked 
upon the science of Government with great effect, and to the good of the 
world, notwithstanding the calamitous perversion of the principles of 
liberty witnessed in the last century. 

Nor is the wisdom of France all in the grave. The good, the excel- g^^''^^^' 
lent Quizot is yet spared, and had we none other of his many and excellent 
works than, his History of Representative Government, the loss would have 
been severe, though unknown, had he nevM lived. But it is to be hoped 
that in joining in the search for. our lost Sovereignty, he will find that in , 
■ Vattel's Bight of Command is a true and solid foundation for the- temple 
of Eepresentation he has so handsomely erected. Then they have ^^^™^^'" 
MM. Hautefemlle, Laboulaye and others, abundantly competent to ez- 
anune the science of Government to its very foundation ; and the -writeri 
has constantly feared that some of them would publish their views, 
properly developing the nature of our Government and Union, before 
we should have started the investigation." 



.3, the l^rMng of a great People, orATnericaUfofs Europe, GMpariii'a- 
Mngforbim tohciYO done in tenflerlog the sld lie desired, with "°.","i°™°" 
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^\ai ^^^^^ French authors will have much satisfaction in again examining these 

EnmiEBn interesting topics, and finding precisely how and why it was France failed 

- — as -a. Kepuhlic ; why and how it is we haye bad such good promise of 

learn how she gucoess ; and alarmed at the danger to liberty of haying this experiment 

g!e Eepubuc, provB a failure, will they aid us in examining the causes of our difSeulties 

—how to MTe and ill rescuing us from peril. The wisdom of Montesc^uieu will be moro 

tjMnny.ijj radiant than ever, and they will make the subject so well understood by 

eniUem. Freachmen, that whenever . again their People shall be cursed with a 

tyraat's sway, they will east him of^ take their Sovereignty, Right of 

Command, into their own keeping, subdivide Franco into its ancient 

provinces,, and make each one a State, and unite them in a Federal 

RepubUc. 

rmnea Bpo- .-. The French, it appears to me, should take particular interest in study- 

cd io interna-ing, .and aiding stiU more perfectly to establish, International Law. It is 

the privilege of. every State, to choose its owa form of Government, to 

keep, in its People, or grant to whom it pleases, the Sight of Command; 

Her right to aaid.iF granted, to fix the terms of its descent or transfer, "Whether 

^BBty to*'' right or wrong to displace the Bourbons, and by gradual steps transfer 

pleusM."''* the Sovereignty to Napoleon, is nobody's businesa outside of France. 

Napoleon the When he became Emperor, he was the peer of Sovereigns, whether of 

ereigna. the houae of Hapsburg or of Hanover ; and if, aa has been said, a matri- 

The nation In- nionial alliance with a princess was refused because he was not of royal 

refusal of his lir^g^ge, it was an insult that gallant nation should have washed out with 

mBtriage. hlood. The French want the rights of States, of their Emperor, of their 

young prince, better understood; and a fresh overhauling of cardinal 

principles of the Law of Nations, wfll bring the knowledge. 

France is now blessed with an excellent Government. On the throne, 

or on the war-horse, in the council-chamber or battle-field. Napoleon has 

proved himself master of bis situation. He will reign over that People to 

their great benefit and happiness to tlie day of his death, unless he change 

Hapoiaou immensely for the worse. He loves France with his whole heart, and 

' will do anything to promote her prosperity and glory. He hopes his son 

will .fill, and worthily, the fether's throne. But does be know it ? Has 

— watiis her his boy a. guaranty of life ? Is his future characf pr known and whether 

™ ' his birth will prove to the weal or woe of France? If pipmature death 

-yetaheiaiia- removo Mm and other heirs, what is to he the fite of that careless -md 

bietoiyninnr. joyous People? With even good Monarchs f)r generat ons, the time 

may come when insupportable tyranny ra-iy rule, ind there shall be no 

patriot with power and influence to lead the People to safety 

Kapoieon may Napoleon has an intellect to grasp these subjects ; a heart to do for 

FeaeraSni^ his country what duty and prudence would dictate. Already he may 

have considered and formed his plans ; and if the wise patriots of France 

enlighten the People on this important question of Federal Eepublican- 

yntnce Into its ism, they may prepare the way for Napoleon to accomplish his great and 

lnMB.anLinnita benevolent purposes. To divide France into its ancient provinces and 

erriii'eVi'Wio.' make of them States, and unite them in a Federal Kepublic, would estah- 
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list her on a sure aad solid foundation ; and Napoleon, a second Wasli- f^^*^^'^^ 
ington, TTould be elected President aad reelected, till the Government had Ij™^""* 

become well ordered and sure. And when t!ie petty States adjoining * 

could find excuses and means to rid themselves of their erpensive Govern- Smaii "^^f™ 

ments, and become free States, they would almost surely join the French join- 

Eepublie, and no Bourbon would ever again ascend the throne of France, 

for there would be no throne. Thus, in a legitimate, philanthropic, honor- A juat way to 

able manner, would he repay the jealous Monarchs about him for their enemiaa. 

affront to him as Emperor. " It is an object to achieve, worthy of his great 

name. Eclipsing the dazzling brightness of his uncle, Napoleon III would MakBhim^ft 

become another pater patrus ; and, alongside of our "Washington, would 

his name be forever emblaaoned on the scroll of fame. 

Whether such a change should now be deemed practicable and expe- if this >s Mt 
dient by the Emperor or not, is immaterial as to the necessity of studying atmiy Feder- 
: thoroughly into Federalism. Nothing will be more effectual to control ' 
Monarchs, and prevent them from attempting arbitrary sway, than to _io prevant 
have tho People well informed in the science of Government. Then, if 
tyranny is attempted, the People, knowing that the Monarch has forfeited 
their allegiaace, will take the Right of Command into their own keeping; 
and whenever France is compelled to do this, she muat be divided into 
small States and united in a Federal Hepublic, 

More than any other Monarchy of JEurope, does she give promise of ^™''''j,™|^.* 
having that system ; and though, as States, it would not be for our inter- ^"^^IjfS^'" 
est, yet as individual men would we rejoice- to see liberty well estab- 
lished in the powerful Federal RepuUic of France. No other important i^o'J'li'Jnt a° 
State but Britain would be suited to the Eepublican form at present, and =*""!?=■ 
she does not want it. Her Government is too good to tamper with any 
experiments, however promising; and could France, and all Europe, HsrGover^ 
work gradually into her system of checks and balances, it would probably rorEQrope. 
be best for them and for the world. Unless they do, the several States 
will constantly be liable to misrule and revolution. No continental State 
would be as Ukely again to try Democracy, as France. Under a good r|actaiiain 
leader, with fevoring circumstances, she might succeed, if attempted under '" Smnee. 
the Republican; Federal Bepublican, form ; not otherwise. 

- "We may reasonably expect the aid of learned statesmen in Belgium, g J,t '^"'JJl'^j 
Holland, and all the German States, whose interest it is to have this '" *''^ eiumi- 
Federal Union maintained in all its plenitude and strength, in order to 
have an independent power in the earth, far removed from them, and Their inieMst 

. . ... - , 1 ^ ""'" Union 

without danger of being involved in their dissensions and strifei, able to beinspre- 

protect its every right imder the Law of Nations, to which the States, 
especially the weaker ones, could look for legitimate supphes in the event 
of war and of necessity, and whose flag would be a protection to com- 
merce, which, without it, must be interrupted or suspended. Spain desires Spsia intBTMt- 
we should thoroughly understand International Law and practise it ; lest 
through some inadvertence, we should start filibustering expeditions aftet 
Cuba. Her statesmen had best be aiding us to discover where our Riq%t 
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^dtW^^'^a'^ 0/ Commtamd abidea, that we may properly control aad punish oui refrac- 
8^''*'° ^"^^ Eubjectawho should dare to jnfriiige upon the rights of the Sovereignty 

" ■■ " of Spain. Every State in Europe has a direct interest with us in devel- 

EyeryBoro- oping fiiore perfectly this important science of the Law of Nations. Not 

even our staunch, fast friend, the Eussian Bear, is an esceptiou. The 

— EiisBiB,eycn. Ozar, and all hia faithful subjecta, never desire to see this power in the 

earth shorn of its strength, by division into rival Confederacies, 
fif* ^qI'*' The examination of our wise men, and the bold, liigh stand those free 
nitynmimg Peoples will surely take upon the solid foundation of International Law, 
will, in large measure, reheve ua of European jealousy, and drea.d of our 
We So not example, and of direct interference in their concerns. According to the 
EeToiuHoD, Laws of Nature and of Nature's God, no People has a right to change 
treme eoacft Its Government, so long as it is well administered. Both Kings and Nobles 
have become possessed of legitimate rights, of which no People may dis- 
possess them, until by misrule, unjust and illegal oppression, their vested 
^f ioYd "t" '^'S'^''^ ^'^'l "ha.^^ been forfeited. And other States, near or remote, have 
fere with esoh ao right in any shape or manner to interfere. Every People is to be its 
own independent judge of its every right and wrong; and while we 
believe in the everlasting truths of our Declaration of Indepen5ence, 
TencWiigs of " that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of [its] 
«ojt. ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 

a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
■''■« aiaii not their safety and happiness ; " and while we would sympathiae deeply with 
Europe. any oppressed People in their resistance of tyranny, the Law of Nations 

we must live up to, and that allows of no interference directly ot indirect> 
ly, where we are not personally concerned.' 
^^1 a^ "' As we have taught in that grand Declaration, which is replete with 
jradoem true principles of International Law, " Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long establkhed, should not be changed for light and tran- 
«o«o//S7' s'^J"^ causes; and, accordingly, ail esperience hath shown, that maoiind 
pendfeiofc . j^jg mom disposed to suffer^ while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide 
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new guards for tlieir future security," Look at the long catalogue liff,^^^? 

. of abuses that these Colonies for many years patiently enduied ; consider 1^5^™" 
that it took fourteen raonths of emel, unrelenting war, on the part of our '^^"■ 

. King, in his endeavors to change completely our fonn of Government, Sea our anfluv- 
and to euhject us to an authority moat of na had never acknowledged, that tiBkad Kbto- 
of Parliament ; aud little -will be found ia our example to justify Revolu- 
tions, except in extreme cases. 

Nor are we to intermeddle in any way with the affairs of Europe Eff fc to en- 
One of the most dangerous attempts to drag ua into foreign mterfeiencc, to oy 
■was that *f France, so well portrayed bj Mi Gibbs in his Uutnty of 
Washington's and Adams' Administrations, though it was not to bimg — nW^hing- 
about interference with a State in managing if" own concem=, but to Adam. smaa. 
involve iia in war with Britain. A more disgraceful, mfamous cfloit was 
tliat of Kossuth in behalf of Hungary Never will another such haie -me SKsna 
attempt he tolerated in this land of liberty, not licentiousness , m this land 
of double nationality, doubly resting on the eternal principle, of the Law 
of Nations. The cause of freedom, of sound Constitutiona] Government ^^^^'^1^. 
throughout the world, is to be moat effectually promoted, by these States ''""ai Law. 
united, setting a bright ezample of strict adherence to the letter and to 
the spirit of the International Code. Let ns know that Law ; ' and let our ^^w ™Bna 
Federal Governments, and especially the new one to he instituted, to X'gaf(^™' 
which as to the present ones, all authority in the premises will be prop- ^'"•"' "■ 
erly intrusted, attend to its rigid enforcement. Such is the will of these 
Sovereignties ; let no recreant, perfidious subject, whether of high or low 
degree, interfere with the behest of his Sovereign State. 

These Nations united, depend so entirely on correct knowledge, corn- These Bistes 
plete observance of the Law of Nations, that we should be patterns to to™s in tt^'^ 
the world in our judgment and practice of its edicts. The decisions, in ''"" 
our Supreme Court, of questions arising under it, should and will, with S'^^J"^""' 
reunion, have a weight of authority unsurpassed by any in Ohriatendom, 
"We can and should have this Court so established, so far removed from —should be in 

. - ... , dependent. 

extraneous mfli.ences, political or otherwise, as not only to possess the 
unbounded confidence of these Peoples and their individual Citizens, but 
of all nations ; and removed, as are we, from the rest of the world, more 
disinterested than it is possible for other States to be, we might expect in J^j^^"***" 
time, that our Supreme Court would become the tribunal to which all 
great questions, arising between other nations under the International —™^^ "^ 
Code, would be submitted for arbitrament Let us, Citizens, be consider- 
ing, studying into the=o groat subjpct'^ '^o that when the time comes for a 
Convention of all these States to frame a new Federal Compact, the 
memheis will be prepared to gi\e an eipresaion of our real sentiments Li^t rs otiaio 
upon the Laws of Nature ind of Nature's God, correcting the errors speot ocvther 
wlich pditv and misconceptions have lei our orators and writers to 
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Iidft™ ot?? express, and thereby to secure to ourselves the respect and regard of the 
etttes,"" ^"-^ abiding of other nations, to which much of our past teacliings and 

conduct have not entitled us. 

APaojiomnst To osamine the application of principles to the practice of nations, and 
Bit fci-edom the progress of States, in the science of Government, will develop yet 
another important point, that a People must first become qualified for 
Out narrow liberty, before it can successfully administer a free Government. With 
rain. all the knowledge Anglo-Sasons possessed, with the unequalled advan- 

tages afforded by a century and rnore of Colonial training, we barely 
escaped shipwreck ; and that we did, was not owing to our own wisdom, 
but to Providential care and favoring circumstances ; and that wreck may 
yet be witnessed. The views of Bousseau, a Citizen of one of the Swiss 
important topic accord with Aristotle, and are no 
doubt correct. 
CiisDii«s In jpor any European State to change its form of Government, eurround- 

"iuitT ed on all sides by Monarchies, would be quite difficult ; and the difficulty 

b™^°Fca- '''^'^ appear the greater, as Federalism comea to he regarded as an indis- 
SSmS&bia' psiisable concomitant. It was probably not without due consideration, 
that Infinite "Wisdom applied the Federal principle to the first free Gov- 
ernments of antiquity ; it was not without wisdom that the sages of 
Greece united their States by Confederating ; Switzerland has shown for 
four centuries, what can be done by Federalism, in even the imperfect 
freedom of Aristocratic States ; and the Netherlands for two centuries 
afforded another bright example in favor of Federalism; ^nd the mjre 
the subject is investigated, the more hearty will be the approval of Mon 
tesquieu's wisdom, in judging that free States must he of molerate extent, 
Bemocracr In and are to provide for their safety by Federal Union. So that not till a 
probable nia- number of smali States shall be able beforehand to agree to form a Con- 
lam, federacy, or not till some large State can be divided into small States for 
the purpose, will a successful effort be made in Europe to establish De- 
mocracy in any form, 
ANobUitytn- Nor can. an hereditary Nobility exist in a proper Commonwealth, or 
niters free free State. The Eoman Rppublic was, for this reason, imperfect ; though 
' the very imperfccLioD, the Poti'ician and Plebeian division, was, no doubt, 
an advantage to that immense consolidated State, creating necessary 
checks that for a long period preserved it from usurpation and tyranny. 
— inwiicii nil But m a true ciinfas or Ciim monwealth, all the privileges and honors 
befree. must be open fo the competition of every one who is admitted to the dig- 
nity of Citizenship, To merely destroy the Monarchy, and to leave the 
Nobility in power, even with Representatives of the People, aa in the 
Long Parliament, would be merely changing from a Monarchy to an AriS' 
tocracy ; the worst possible form of Government, because responsibility is 
so much divided. 
^'m'Sd"' Not only, then, has the Monarchy to be overthrown, but the Aria- 
b^v' 'tb°°' '" ''0'^r^<*y ^30 ; and the attempt in almost any European State would more 
iBsfrceatate. likely result in greater tyranny, than in an increase of hberty. Aa 



Uuropean States approximate to British liberty, will they improTe ; and |i^*(yo™o"^g^ 
if Continental Monarchs and Kobility are faithful to their trusts, it is prob- 5^'^™ 

ably the highest advance that will be made for centuries. And not till 

our experiment shall have been much longer tested, are we able to decid^ 
■whether Anglo-Saxons io the mother-land have not made the highest 
attainments in the science of CJovemment, of which our Caucasian race is 
susceptible. 

Nor is the important point to he owrlookecl, that every State of General bate 
Europe, except the Swiss Cantons, has a deep and ahidijig hostility to the 
successful establishment of Democracy, of the Federal or any other fjffln. 
Those States have a right, according to the Law of Nations, to pro^rae siatesmsy 
for their safety ; and the aame principle which will justify us in enforcing their satety. 
the Monroe doctrine, and keeping North America clear of Monarchy, will 
justify them in keeping Democracy out of Europe. And the immense They may ex- 
advantage, before alluded to, that Monarchies have over free States, in the racy, aa ws 
intrigues and corruption of diplomacy, wiU be of itself nearly all-sufflcient ScSy. ""' 
to prevent a permanent success in a Democratic experiment. 

§ 21. — Ultimate Reliahce, howevee, must be on ourselve^&' 

No doubt we shall have considerable and influential aid in studying Though we 
and determining questions of International Law, a knowledge of which is ttio work of 
necessary to peace, indispensable to reunion. But, after all, we have to be done bj 
mostly to do the work for ourselves. Our own judgments are to be con- 
vinced 33 to our rights and wrongs as individual Citizens, as Sovereign Mgatknowthc 
States ; ao thoroughly convinced as to control every feelings and make us tioni" 
willing, in the North and in the South, to submit to whatever the " Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God" require. Those "Laws" were on full Lbwe nn- 
record before that noble band of patriots in Independence Hall in Phila- 'k. 
delphia, in 1776, affirmed their title to them ; by those same " Laws " 
our rights and wrongs arc to bo adjudged. No ex jiosl faeto hgl&l3,tion is ^^^-^^ 
sought, or would he tolerated. We only need to study and to know «a- 
'What those " Laws " require of us, and as honest, legitimate sons of 
noble sires, will our duties he performed at all hazards, at any sacrifice. 

As already observed, the great men of the South are, no doubt, thor- The North 
oughly investigating this all-important subject; and if we in the North by the South, 
ate not wiser in future than in the past, do not show less greed for the 
almighty dollar, and more for sound political knowledge, the South will 
continue, aa hitherto, to have the advantage of us iu the science and prac- 
tice of Government 

Fortunately, there are a few in the North who give themselves to TheNotthboa 
scientific pursuits. High-minded, noble patriots, genuine Aristocrats, emts. 
they live and labor for their country. First and foremost among them is 
Hon. Edward Everett. He, of course, is giving his strong powcri, culti Mr Everett 
vated intellect, large experience, matured judgment, to a remvestigation He is Btuflying 
of Governmental principles, to ascertain the causes of our diflit-ulties, and theLiwofNa- 
to apply the remedies. As might be expected, this eminent statesman is 
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r(dLin™cS''' SDgs.ged in preparing a ■ae.vr work oa International Law ; and the writer 
a whit astonished, that the papers inform uSj that " Edward Eve- 



dSir^''"""' rett'a new work on ' The Law of Nations ' is not likely to bs published 

for some time. The research and labor involved in it will occupy a much 

longer period than was originally contemplated," 

H^virgliiiow- ^° ^'^'^'^^ °^ '*■ ■^'^- Elverett baa received for truth the common idea 

frttM^abodt"* *^^' ™® ^*^ somehow or other conjure 1 p a nondescr pt mongrel sort of 

^n?'"*™" Cfovernment, to which the ant quated pnnc plps of &overnlnent^l science 

could never apply. The wiiter bis hid occis on to esan rap w tb some 

care, the eloquent Oration dehvered hj Mr Everett un the 4tb July, 

— flniishis 1861, various parts of wh oh will be qntrted and exam nud m the progress 

not neeord . of this compilation ; and it la not surprising, if, wbtn the author s strong 

of Nittons. powers were applied to the Law of Nations, he should have discovered 

some little discrepancy between it and bis own taaobings. This, too, has 

CBmtuu&n possibly caused him to think a little harder on tbo Constitution of Masaa- 

g(«fc " ' chuaetts, in which the 4th Article of tbe Bill of Bights declares : 

—wblcl a«- xhe People of ibis Conmionwealth have the Sole and escluaive right of goTomlng 

B "Abb, Bovet- themselves, as a. free, soveragn and indepertdcTil State .- iiod do, and forevec hereafter 

DHident '''^''' ^'"'^'> ^^ETO'ss ^^^ enjoy every power, jurisdiction and right, which is not, or inaj not 
atate." hereafter be by them espressly delegated to Ihc United States of Amerioa,''m Congresa 



CorMaot of And fiirther, the following compact is introduced at the hf^ad of 

fonninalhe Parf II : 

COMIIOB- 

WEJLtn OF The People inhaHUi^ the territory formerly called the ProTinco of Maaaachmaotta 

6b™*°"'' ^*Ji ''*' hereby somnadmu ag mh hhlorm themselvea into 

a free, sovereign nil d p nd n bod p h Sla by h name of — The Com- 



Adiinis took Now the d mu been aken b John \dams, who drew 

from Pnfon- the Constitu on g a ^ f ra Pu ndo f as w shall see ; and 

Theopbilua Pa n. and oh an d m n b ho ded to frame that 

Constitution, knew perfectly well, that the " Laws of Nature and of Na- 

Tbe Pemia ture's God " fully authorized that People to become a SoVEBEieN, Fbee, 

'""" AND Independent Commonwealth; and, as a protection against the 

^j^'f=' base recusancy of any traitorous subject, who might dare to deny the 

'"'■s- august truth of that being a Sovereign State, they required every official 

to take that long and tremendous oath which begins : 

— reqnlrod a I, A. B., do tralj and sincerely acknowledge, profeaa, testify, and declare, that (he 

etroDg oath. Commonwealth of Maaaaehuaetts is, and of right oaght to be, a free, sovereign and 

independent Staie ; and I do sirear Ihat I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 

eaJd Commonwealth, and that I will defend the same against traitorous conapiraoies, 

and all hostile attempts whatsoever, &c., jic. 

?eS^SkS' ^'^ *^''' ^""^^^^^ *i'^^'" ^^^'^ ^'^'^^ °^^^'^ "^^^ answer depends upon 
itt whether be held an office prior to 1821, when, in altering the Constitu- 

tion, the oath was exchanged for a shorter one, of similar import : 

Acothcr fotm T, A. E., do solemnly swear, that I will bear trne faith and allegiaDce U> the Com- 
of oath. monwealth of Masaachiisetis, and will support the Constitution liereof. So help me 

God. 
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The last oath he haa taken repeatedly, as he has been called to fill all fj?^^"™'" 
Borte of ofEces, even to the Tery highest, that of Governor ; and yet bo °°'™'°'"' 
far does the Aristocracy of Ha nature, the dignity of his character, out- "^^^^^l^^^^ 
rank any official honor, that he is seldom styled Governor, but the more repestediy. 
eminent title of Mister EvEBErr is his proud cogaomen. Fortunately ainiit/not 
for that great State, grand and noble still, notwithstanding her sinking offli^"' 
into the foul cesspool of Abolitionism; fortunately for Massachusetts, she 
has repeatedly availed herself of the aristocratic services of her distin- 
guished son and subject, and every time lie has taken office, has he sol- 
emnly sworn to " bear true Jaiih and allegiance to the Cominomvealih of 
Massachusetts.'" 

No limit is to be found anywhere, to tbe Sovereignty of Massachu- No limit to tin 
setts, any more than to that of Russia or of Britain, yet in that 4th of MaasacLu- 
July oration Mr. Everett remarks : 

Certainlj tlie States ato dothed with Sovetflignty for local purposes ; but it is Mr. Etebbti 
doubtfiil whether they ever possessed it in miy other sense ; and if they had, it ia anij ttnt 
certain that thcj ceded it lo the General Government, in adopting the Constitution. i^^o'ver^a"' 

Adarras, p. 11 

Space cannot here be taken to prove whether the People of Maasa- These points 
chusetts best understood their Might of Oowmand, or Mr. Everett f but odtoLoreiifter. 
enjoying the proud distinction of being a son of the old Bay State, it shaU 
be my pleasant task, if life and health are spared, to vindicate the honor 
of my mother against an assault from any one, however distinguished and 
bonorable. God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Beyond peradventure, Mr. Everett's examination has led him to dis- Mr. Everett 
cover more or less the discrepancy between our prevalent theories and Wb orrors, snd 
those of the old authorities, and his matured wisdom leads him to coincide Kbmt. 
■with Kent, that " In cases where the principal jurists agree, the presump- ^m p. S3, 
tion will be very great in favor of the solidity of their maxims ; and no 
civilized nation, that does not arrogantly set all ordinary law and justice 
at defiance, will venture to disregard the uniform sense of the established 
writers on International Law." 

Then, too, he ia a true-hearted son of our honored and honorable old ne \i s true 
Commonwealth, and he is trying to discover whether, after all, theBajStste. 
fathers were not right in practice, notwithstanding a little confusion in 
theory, and both of our systems of Government, State and Federal, in strict 
accordance with " the uniform sense of the established writers on Inter- 
national Law," 1\ f f gl t ^ duty is made m the oaths of 
the respective Co t tut Ih t f th Stite properly leqmres the 
official to " hear tru f th d 11 g t the Commonwealth of Ma^sa- No conflict in 
chiisetts, and supp t th C tit t tl reof , " that of the Federal Fedi-mioa'Sa 



rely d 1 th t fh 1 «hill be hound by Oith or 

Affirmation, to supp t this C 1 1 t If the subject " beir true concord bc- 

faith and alle^an t 1 C w Ith he must obey tl^e Federal s™i,™a ana" 



t his S gnty h jl d i him in all measures which u 

that Agency adopt p t t t C titution And so, on every 
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reifanM^on"'^ Single point all tl B way through, will there he found the most perfect 
oprasitca. harmony betwepn all our doctimenfs and moat of our fradice and the 
principles of Inten at onal Law, notwithstanding our confusion of theories. 
Si find ™t ^^- -Eveiett 1 as j.robil ly discovered, ere this, that our errors and dif- 

chi^y ta ''" fi'i'^t'^^ !^'s resulted more Irom mistakes in tlieory than in practice ; and 
fi^o'ih. no one will, wilh more hcdity satirfaction, jom to correct these theoretic 

—will MPtoot errors, no one will more cheerfully, magnanimously acknowledge his 

share in them, than will Hon. Edward Everett. 
^i£^ofth6 ^^ have other able, teachers, excellent Aristocrats, who have not to 
Ctoaswiufiiw, correct so much what they have taught, aa to connect their instructions 
with principles of International Law, Mr. Curtis' valuable History of 
ilitte^nMM ^^ Oonstitation is a case in point. One httle alteration, it is to he hoped, 
t" ?°''^"'^°" he will be able to make, in order to harmonize our Governments with 
withonraa- OUT Saviour's teachinga. He thought a man could not serve two mas- 
Hau. y\, 24. ters ; and i^ instead of subjecting every individual to a State Sovereignty 
and a Federal Sovereignty, Mr. Curtis shoitld discover from PufenJorf, 
and Vattel, and our history, that, after all, we have only one Sovereignty 
— the People of each State— it will be decidedly agreeable. "We Chris- 
tians do not like to put our Saviour in the wrong ; and it prohably is not 
necessary to the proper understanding and operating of our Governmental 
Ef^tJ'Jiti'i)' a machinery. Each individual, whether a Citizen or merely a subject, is 
^lycreigntj. obligated to bear true faith and allegiance to his Sovereign Oommon- 
Owesoniyio wealth. He owes, and can owe, none to any other. The chief means 
anoQ. of discharging our obligations of faith and allegiance, are fomid in obe- 

.ThB Soyer- dience to the Laws and Governors placed over us. Each of these our Sov- 

slgQtylipsdul- ^ 

ounied nuthor- erejgutias has delegated the exercise of parts of its Right of Command, to 
Agenia, various Agencies in the State, as the Governor, Legislature and Judiciary, 

and these again have power to sub-delegate parts to subordinate ofEcial 
~*i°A*" cb'*' ^S^'^''^i county, town, &c. Then, too, these Sovereignties have joined 
wbich ttesub- -with each other and delegated the exercise of certain other very importajit 
obey, parts of the Right of Commomd to various Federal Agencies, as the Pres- 

ident, Congress, Judiciary, &c., who again have power in certain specified 
J^*" *^"' cases to re-delegate to other subordinate officials. To put an independent 
e's"- » sulJfot Right of Com/mand in each ono of these Agencies — and it must be given 
Snafflnito eij^ually to one aa to the other — would subject a man not to two, but to 
masiets. au indefinite numher of masters It seems very probable that, on further 

ioke'viSiFs'' consideration, Mr. Curtis will prefer the theory of Pufendorf and Vattel, 
theory rAOiA which our noble old Commonwealth of Massachusetts has so well prac- 
stiie. tised, to that of a double Sovereignty. Then each subject can easily 

comprehend how true faith and allegiance to the Right of Commattd in 
S^^ this dim- ^'^ Commonwealth, require him to render strict obedience to the laws 
teUieury^^"' ^^^ rulers his Sovereignty has placed over him. This little change ia 
m... f_ .1. tlio chief one he needs to make in his most valuable worlc But he will 

Will jDrtber 

ptoaecHte ei- not with that cease his efforts. His Fourth of July Address, and a more 
brin'in 'S ^^'^Blit one, prove that he realiaes the danger of consolidation, and he wOl 
new tTnion. be one of the most efficient co-hiborers with his friend Mr, Everetl^ m 
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correcting our flieoretioal errors and bringing back our wandering steps to U^nnM^im''" 
tlie patlia of Federalism, ■with tiie attendant blessings of peace and a onraeirea. 
new Union, 

Then there is another Massachusetts -man, Mr. John Lothrop Motley, m^ m°*'£J! 
who has made liimaelf famous by his truly interesting Histories of the to ihe Zmirfon 
Netherlands ; but he will become more notorious in consequence of his 
remarkable letter to the London Times. "We shall be relieved from the 
disagreeable task of attending much to his case, as Mr. Henry B. Dawson JSi°f"^'S''to 
has a rod in pickle, that Will be sufScient to whip him into the traces, mm- 
whether he can be made to draw in the paths of Federalism or not. We 
do not despair even of Mr. Motley, and trust he is yet to become a 
genuine aristocrat and aid to restore our native State to former glory and 

Massachusetts, too, has other noble sons to labor in her high and holy Pre^dent 
cause, of whom, further mention will only be made of President Hopkins, aid desimbis. 
Could his clear head, cultivatpd taste, "ftann heart, abundant Isnowledge 
be given to thu gieat subject, he would produce the crowning work of his 
long and useful hfe , and with what heartfelt delight would his affeo- 
■fiomte pupils and manyloymg fiiends hsten to his matured judgment. 

It 13 noi necessary to part cuHiiae the wise and good men of other Dr. Liebcr. 
States, who will bestow their labors upon this important investigation, 
and space will be taken to refer to only one, of high reputation in the 
South ind mthe North, who is piobably the leading authority in political istbochioton- 
Ecience on this contment, Doi,toi Fianus Lieber. Knowing the reputa- liu^i^cimce.' 
tion of his works, thej have been immg the last examined, for consider- 
able acq iiintince with the subject seemed desirable to comprehend his 
dteply grounded philosophy An earlier study of them might have 'b^zu 
better, but it has been qmte sitioiactory, -inl strengthened confidence in 
my views and plan to find (I trust it is not altogether vain conceit) that 
they so generally harmoniz viith tho-e of this eminently ^racit'co?, as well 
as correctly iheorehcal writer The chief point of difference is as to Sov- T7b only differ 
ereignty, which is fundamental, it is true , and yet is perhaps more fan- eigni?. 
cipd than reil The learned author believes in Hooker's Sovereignty, The difibrenca 
whiL.h 16 gool enough for me, T.nd eema to be of the safae sort as that fif toer."" '^ 
of Grotius and Pufendorf, and as the Right of Command of Vattel ; and 
it seems, thit he only needs to drop his excellent work a hair's breadth, 
and it rests securely on " that foundation " of Hooker. 

His upsetting of the theory of consent, held by Locke and others, is jj|, ^oneBt 
the beat performance of that important work which has been noticed ; and J^t'na^i^ai 
upon other points the excellence of his views will be apparent in tliis com- x"6t™°tiOT3. 
pUation, particularly in discussing the doctrine of instructions.' 

' Tha Oieory of Hooter and Votl*l would, indeed, furnlsli Doctor Lieber -with even nnotber The Doctrtna 
point tn hit able MgnmeBt agalint tho proprioly end right of a Eepreaenlallve bcJng instructed bj of Instrac- 

Ib b11 Governmenta, bat eapeuisllj in e large Denmcraey. Is it necesaory to empluy tie well The delagatlon 
known legnl loislia, gui /iieffl psr aU-am^faeit per 99, What he doce I17 mother ho doea bj- of nulhorltjrto 
timseK Upon this principle, is authority ddmated by a free People to iSa falthfal subteota una Agents. 
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fe^anS*'™'*' Beside tlie examinations to be made by our wise and good men, in 
_^ private life, "we Iiaye other and most suitable machinery to bring Kgtt out 



^wuiSd^ '^^ darkness, in oui Supreme Court of the United States, in the Suprem 
tiio eiaiaiua- Court of the Confederate States. What else is the chief province of these 
Courts, except to examine and to decide precisely such legal questions as 
those between these Sovereign States ? The real parties are still States, 
though operating their governmental machinery in part through their 
LroutfLt^'tMi Confederate and Federal Agencies. Suits should at once be instituted in 
*u ''"^f^tTth ^'^'^ Courts, involving all the iraportaat questions at issue, and very prob- 
Bcctiona. ably the same results would be attained in each. And could the two 

Courts be in some way united, and our statesmen and lawyers be pitted 
Mfoo™« **" sga^inst each other in a fight of " reason," there wotdd be much more of 
than wftTw" ^"'^ "force" and "reason" in that measure, than in arraying these 
QUMitoM^i armies of soldiers by the hundred thousand against eaeh other. Only to 
isaae. think that Christian brethren, in this nineteenth century, can find no other 

means of adjudicating their mutual rights and wrongs, except by devasta- 
tion and slaughter I How mnch of these damnable means are required 

A tree Peoiila subotdionls ngcnts, bnt is never gnmted. The entire Bight of Ominoni', all autbority in n fi-en 
nevfr p-anta state, Selonga to, »nd ia under the control of that People. 

authority. Uanally tho flrat step In ptopcrlj' organizing a Oovetnment In a ftee Stale, l3 tor the sovereign 

* PWI* "- People, In aome proper manner, to elect and Bend delegates to a Convention, to frame whit is 
OjiiBlit^llwi. "'"'^'^ " Conatltnllon, whieh Is to be tho fiindamentil law of tiat People, and regnlate HiB poweia 
and acis of its chief ofEdils. Commonly the prccanUon is adopted to declare in the Constitution, 
Tho object to that the oliject of Instituting their Government, Is to promote tbe gonaral good and happiness of 
be the general that People, and not the particular advantage of indlvldiiala, or of cei-tain localitieai and all 
Sood, offldals are required t« take an oath to be MthM and Impartial In the perfoimance of tteir ttnsta, 

—not apcidal. ^^j ^ ^„^,^ strictly the CnnslitBllon. 

Other laws re- Bnt the Sovereign People needs to have other laws passed to regnlute the duties of its £iithful 
qiiisitc. subjects audprotect their lighle from tbe Bggresalon of wicked subjects, and It defines, in its Con- 

stitution, what sort of a Bnbject may be chosen a legislator, and who are to be hia aleclora, who are 
Who s kfjj^ always endowed with the august privliega of Citizenship. In order to have all of tho Cltlzrai 
liitiir, who eabjeots fairly repreaonled in the legislature, the Slate is divided Into dlstricia, each of which 
oIoctorB. chooses one or more aa the Sovereignty has ordwned. Bnt each delegate, while he la called a 

A letlaktot <if Senator or Eepreaentative feam, such a county or town, is nevertheless the Senator or fiepreseiita- 
his Stale. Hyo </ hia State, and be is sworn to Impartially and Mthfully dlachaiga his duties aa legislator, 

Oath anaCon- Now, euppoae a question arise In which the oonstltuenta of a certain Senator are deeply inter ■ 
rr^arM not* "'^^ "™ *-*^ ''"^ ""* fliithfnl liege Bubjects to their Sovereign fitato, if they aee^ nn&lrly or 
InJtrnctioos. otherwise to promote their own good at the general coatf Have they any right to require lh« 

general gooitp Is the Senator lo regard his oath, or the inBtractiona of hie conBtitncnls? Is ha to 

"Who^la Sever- faithful suyeotssna legialators, hecanse a frnotlon of the People deaire unfairly, utyustly to attain 
^'^^ ■ seiflah endst Who Is sovereign in that State, the oonstltuenta of a Senator, or the People t 

More absiird gtill more apparent la the absurdity of Instructing Bepresentalives in the Federal Agency. 

Foilwai'Bona '&f^, equally as in the Stale Qovemment, the sole oljeet is to promote the general good, and for 
tura. that, are SeuatJ^ra and other omcials appointed. The several Slate Sovereignties had to provide a 

to the Slato I^giBlatures. When the Senator Is elected, the duty of the Legislature to Ita Sover- 
eignty tn that regard enda, and that of the party elect begins. His Sovereignty has required him 
to swear to aupport the Teflcral Constitutiou ; and In the dlBchargo of his trust Brlaes a question 
Maine bonud- of vital Importance to the entire t^onfederate States, aa !n the Maine boundory, the whole charge 
lomraitted by Ihat sovereign Slate to .the radernl Agency, In deiegaliae to It 
70wer; yet here the Legislature of the State of Maine atops In Impertlacatly 
ilgn State and the Senator, and requires him to vote so and so ! Shall the 
>mmand3 of bis Sovereign Stato and hiB oath, or this mere Slato A^ncy, that 
lorityln thepremiaes) Shall the Stato and the Union lose ILo services of Ita 
se the Maine Lcgislstare diOors with tho Senato of the Unitod States and the 

Into principles will straigbton onl a good many of theaa crooked, knotly 
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to conclude tlie case? Wten will the verdict be rendered, and what i,^jJ^*Con- 

■wOl it be 1 "-^^^^ 

§ 22. — The Conclusion. 

Quite time is it tliat this long compend, extended more than half ]^t^^"?p^e'M 
beyond the size intended, should come to a close. In some respects quite ^o^q''^"^." 
unsatisfactory to the writer, it may reaaonahly be expected to prove more sirabif. 
so to the reader. " Order is Heaven's first Law ; " and a work, pretend- 
ing to aid the searcher into the Law of Nature and of Nations, should 
possess " order " in a high degree. But thia was not planned for an ana- Hot deai.enca 
lytic synopsis, which would have been dry and uninviting, and, to have aynopaia. 
■had any value, would have required the space of a volume. The subject 
is too comprehensive, has too many ramifications to he analyaed in an 
introduction, and the desire has only been to call attention to a-few of the 
important topics the people need to investigate. To methodize these and 
allow one thought to follow another in due order, can, only he accom- 
plished in the work itself. The object has also been, less to prove what Thaobjectnoi 
was right, than to establish the esistence of fundamental errors ; or if not iigot, but tiis 
to fully establish them, which is by no means claimed to have been done errors, 
generally, at least to show the poss bility of grave errors existing, which 
may need examinat on nd oo e t on. It is designed more for popular is morepiipB. 
than scientific read s Itho gl with a liberal ezercise of charity, it is tme. "" ""™' 
hoped even the skilf 1 an enl e ts perusaL 

Having for mo e than two y ars devoted himself with unceasing Studies hove 
industry, and aa i t t d ep h_ far than in any other subject he ever cBieaoyprtwo 
investigated, and deepening month by month as he has advanced, the 
writer has gathered a large amount of materials that seem to liim of 
special interest to every Citizen in this period of our beloved country's 
calamities and perils. To trace the progress of his investigations, and the 
.steps whereby particular results were attained, may interest. some few, of 
which an account is more suitable in the preface. 

Though many of the views are novel in this age, they were not so a iJffierlem 
century and more ago; and the whole of our disagreements, and even weronot'so 
this civil war, seem to have resulted from ignorance or misconception, 
and the perversion of the clearest and most important principles of Inter- 
national Law. And though fully realizing that he is but on the thresiiold 
of investigation, deeply sensible of his imperfect quahfications to judge of 
. truths touching these weighty matters of Government ; he feels, notwith- 
standing, that he would be grossly derelict in faith and duty to his fellow 
Citizens, did he not call their attention to the line of investigation which 
the hand of Providence seems to have cast in his way. 

Very much of his reading has been in works that are scarce, and in- Tbe knowi- 
aocessible to t!ie masses ; yet with parts of which, at least, every CITIZEN ant tuOiii^oiiB, 
should he perfectly familiar. And so far from the thoughts being abstruse 
and metaphysical, unsnited to the common reader, they are perfectly -^la easily 
within the comprehension of a lad of ordinary intelligence. Are the ex- ed, 
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SjJ^^^ ^"- tracts slreadjmade from Hooker, Grotiua, he, hard to understand? The 

others will be no more so ; and if Cumberland be to any an exception, he 

will probably be the sole one ; and epeii' the extracts from him, which 
Bmat be given, being the best that have been ohseryed to meet Calhoun's 
. . . views, seem very clear and plain. And not only will the quotations be 
eating. understandable and profitable, they will also be deeply interesting. Many 

a business man will be surprised that he never happened to meet such 
agreeable, as well as instructive reading. 
Tiie oompiia- Having been from boyhood an active man of business, the writer 
resB iflfn. should know what business men want ; and this compilation will be made 
chiefly for them ; and under the judicious counsel, and careful revision of 
Dk AgneVa Doctor Agnew, it is hoped no great blunders will be committed. Having 
obtained, not merely the aid, but the most hearty cooperation of this distin- 
guished scholar, makes the hastening of the publication more suitable than 
tfiln of lb''™' ''■^""^'^ be, relying altogether on my own judgment. Doctor Agnew 
views, Jias thoroughly examined my copies of Grotius, Pufendor^ Vattel, Mon- 

tesquieu, the Federalist, Madison Debates, Curtis's History of the Consti- 
tution, etc., etc., in connecfion with my extended notes, this Introductory 
bSm."'''"'' f'<"^P<'''^i ^"'i other parts of my writings, and he thereby well under- 
stands the substance and the drift of my views, and we agree in the main 
Other* »i»o. . on every important point. Other persons, properly qualified to judge, 
have considered the views more or less, and if not in full accord, they 
admit that the subject is newly presented and eminently worthy of consid- 
eration. From some of these, the writer hopes to have testimonials com-s 
mending the work to public consideration, when they shall have been able 
fairly to judge of its merits. 
Tiiiajuaiiaes !(, seems, therefore, not improper that the compiler should begin to 

«"n M tba present to his fellow Citizens some of these extracts from the wisdom of 
the past, which will aid to bring us to reflection, both in the North and 
Thsir extent in the South. As the compilation will necessarily extend to four or five 
Compeni! to volumes, which it will take six or eight weeks each to print, it seemed 
desirable to present something of an indication of the objects aimed at. 
To effect that, led to the preparation of this Compend, which, at the 
instance of Doctor Agnew, has been somewhat altered in order to make 
Bubjects not it suitable for circulation by itself. No pretence is made herein to having 
discussed any important point, not even that of Sovereignty, or of Habeas 
Corpus. They cannot be discussed' till the principles of International 
Law, the documents that have secured our rights, and other historical 
facts, are presented to the reader. He can then judge for himself, and 
Tbo work it- the point will need no elaborate argument. So that while it has been 
little of the necessary to present subjects for consideration in our own language in this 
liinjoisEe— 8 Compend, the reader will have much less of it in the ensuing pages. The 
wiifom of oia ideas will he submitted in the words of others, whose authority will be 
unquestioned ; the compilers merely stringing the thoughts together as on 
a thread, and by foot notes connecting important ideas and facts with 
other extracts, and adding such comments as seem desirable. 
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If the work possess do other merit, it shall at least have system, how liStiS^ "*" 
ever deficient in that ciiatacteriatic may be the Compend. The heads of ^ ^^-^ Yam 
the Part, Chapter and Section, will clearly indicate the subject treated ; sysuni, 
the marginal notes will call attention to the leading thought ; and a very j^J^'^^P'*'^ 
full and thorough index in the conclusion, whereby the reader can instant- 
ly refer to any important document, or person, or thought, or fact, will, it 
is believed, enable any lad of ordinary capacity, to understand his Govern- doratsndit. 
ments, the rights he hopes to enjoy of Citizenship, his duty aa a liege sub- 
ject of his Sovereign State ; and if in doubt on any point, he shall at least 
have the authorities to solve it indicated ; and with the Divine blessing 
upon a cand d 1 n t p p that shall be pursued to its conclusion with 
unflaffcinff 1 t n d mlu,t y we trust it will be admitted in the it BbBUfcpBp- 
sequel, that tl t 1 t pf opriato to the work — Our Federal tiue. 

Union : S R oh s » Wk ngs. 

While ti w t f 1 tl m t perfect assurance that he is starting a ^^ff^f^""' 
line of inv t g t 1 h will k us again into the patlis of peace and "J^'""** "" 

reunion, adttnthgl be devised that will do it ; he is too 

well awar f fh p In t ppoaing views, the strength of fixed 
habits of thouglit aad of action, to expect immediate resulta. We Ameri- ftiiinot ow 
cans — that is a detestable word that we have to use, and in changing our cnm, bo 
name for the new Union that is to be made, can we not select one appro- better! 
priate to this part of America ? — we Americans think quickly, decide 
quickly, act quickly, and we shall move with at least ordinary speed on ^^"^'^'^2"'" 
tills path of investigation. Tet, let our wise men do their beat to instruct ^e opinions of 
us in the truth ; let their magnanimity be more than human in acknowl- 
edging and correcting their errors, if such shall be discovered: many 
long months must elapse ere the North shall be convinced of its wrongs 
and perversion of governmental principles, and be willing to return to 
pure Federalism. Until that wished-for period arrive, the war goes on ; ^™^''"^p, 
and oh, tlie horrid waste of precious lives in this fratricidal strife 1 The J^JJj^l^^^'; 
money sunk, the property destroyed by the thousand millions, is a mere 
baubee, in comparison with the heart's blood of our beloved kindred and 
friends, which is being shed in this unnatural, inhuman conflict. But priiiX™'wUi 
the bloody tide ceaseth not to flow, until principles are reinvestigated, and goJ^y/'iliSoSt* 
the rights and wrongs of these Sovereign States are understood. And 
with all its horrors and atrocities, not a century will have elapsed before ■""« shoii blca 
the two hundred millions and more, who will then enjoy the blessings of UiIbww. 
freedom in this " ocean-bound Eepublic " (the canal being made across 
the Isthmus), and hberty-loving Christians throughout the world, wiU 
thank Cfon for this war, as having been one of the most productive agen- 
cies of good for ourselves, for the entire Caucasian race, for all inferior 
races, by which the Infinite Sovereign accomplishes His eternal purposes 
for man's Government, May Almighty God continue to us His, protect- jjjj, ([ ^^a- 
ing favor, and allow this war to go on, until we shall be made to know i^"™ mv"m. 
and practise the principles of Government, which He, in His infinite ^^i p'''"'" 
love and wisdom, gave our race thousands of years ago I 
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ciMion""^™' Possibly, too, the examination into principles, instead of bringing 
Th ~ aJBi n" i n a " - ^^'^'' ™ ^^^ Notth, which WQ hope and confidently expect, will breed 
iLoumnT bring atill more dissension among ourselves. Many excellent men and pure 
In ihe Nortb. patriots cODsider this doctrine of State Sovereignty the bfme and ruin of 
lo Btnte &>Y- our body pohtic, this " nation " of the United States. They only follow 
srcigDty. j^ ^j^g footsteps of some of out wisest, ablest statesmen, as Jay, Hamilton, 
exainpt™"'"' Mornses, King, &c., in considering Democracy, even of the Kepublican 
type, to be untrustworthy, unstable ; and as did those good and great 
To exMiioe men, they look for a change, and desire a stronger Government. It is 
ihcir virjws, hoped that a candid examination, particularly into out errors and ■wrongs, 
the results not of Federalism, but of its desertion, will change the senti- 
ments of many and give a new and stronger confidence in this Heaven- 
teresUne aid sanctioned fotm. The examination is to be profoundly interesting, and, 
eii^iiug, whatever he the result, is to stir the intellect and heart of these Peoples 
in the South and in the North, as even this war has yet failed to do. It 
ftrm reSiQ.^ is to bring men to conviction aa to their rights and duties, to realize the 
"'"'■ worth of our impeiilled institutions ; and in every, breast will be formed 

the stem resolve to do and die, if necessary, for the defence of our price- 
toe wnmcL" ^^^^ heritage. Everybody, from the most lordly aristocrat to the lowhest 

peasant, is to have his heart and his hand in this controversy. 

Hneootl^ The struggle in the days of Adams and Jefferson, was nothing to 

auwferoi- -what this is to be. Then the distinctions were in the main more fancied 

Then difffer- than real. While a few of the Federalists, under the lead of Hamilton, 

tonisiea, now sought consolidation, and what they deemed a stronger Government, the 

' masses were nearly all true to their party name, and differing little 

from their opponents, the Eepuhlicana, in ftmdamental views. A. few of 

the latter, too, held extreme Democratic opinions, in favor of the absolute 

freedom of mail, and the right of revolution at all tiroes ; but there was 

no sectional issue, no fanatical question, to stir the heart of man to its 

very depths, as now. 

Sincere Abo- Many of the old-fashioned Abolitionists, sincerely conscientious haters 

Ejuiiyto of slavery, believe the tJme for which they have prayed and worked has 

at last come, and that the detested institution totters to its fall. Not easily 

are they to be made to acquiesce in means and measures that evidently 

must give it an indefinite existence, probably establkh it more permanently 

^""on with than ever, and very possibly for all time. It is idle to reason with them, 

that this grand principle of Federal Union gives them, no responsibility ; 

for that very reason do they hate Federalism, They want responsibility, 

and would glory in following John Brown to the gallows, for the honor 

They nijhor of having a part in destroying slavery. Federalism do they abhor equally 

with slavery. 
Tbeirnumirara But men of this type are very few in number ; and though strong in 
toupemtora, will and energy, could effect little if left to themselves. But unfortunate- 
ly, there is another class of large numbers, who zealously cooperate with 
^ RepubU- them. Disapproving of slavery, though not with abolition hate, they 
would have kept it within present bounds, and hope earnestly for its 
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flpeedy estinction. But now ttat civil war : 

South Lave taken decided action, to perpetuate the institution, they look rr rr' 

upon it as the prime cause of our differences, and the war is really he ^'''™''ijj'!f„ 
lieved by them to he the " slavehoMers' rebellion." They suppose that, IipUiob." 
if slavery could be extinguished, " tebelHon " would end, and that wo cau 
only be safe against the poisonous influences, hy destroying the upas tree 
at the root ; that we shall never be safe against " rebellion," till slavery 
is. extinct. They are intelligent, have given much thought to the subject, . 

are earnest in their convictions, properly understand that the South began Ugont, 
the . war i hut, while designing to be fair, by no means discover the im- 
mense provocations given the South ; and believing Providence has per- — beiieTe 
mitted the slaveholder to bring on this war, in order to accomplish the designs to as- 
Divine purpose of e.KtinguIshiDg slavery from this land of freedom, they nud thej »ii ' 
joyfully lend themselves aa willing mstrumenli, and heartily cooperate 
with the extremest Aboliticni^ti , though the latter by no means give 
their coadjutors the credit thit is their due 

Yet even this union of force? would not render the task of reformation them fo™» 
yery difficult, at least by no meins deapprate, were it not that, as the fnod byDem- 
war has progressed, many of the strongest con'^ervatives, Democrats as 
they are called, loving the Union, properly appieciating our institutions, — wiosB ob- 
aud willing to make any sacrifice for their preservation, as their hopes union. 
of cojiquering a peace are long deferred by the skill and indomitable 
resolution of our worthy foe, are becOTning wilhng to adopt any measures 
to save our free institutions from the peiila of disunion. They would 
cooperate even with Abolitionists to wage the war for Union, and not 
ptoperly regardful of means and apphance", tl ey ire -wilhng that slavery, 
or anything else, should be destroyed to save the Union. 

Not till we see the effect of the approaching ezaminatjon into prin- We mosEi 
ciples of Government upon this class of Democrats, so called; upon this ofthoaiami- 
ciaas of conservative Kepublicans, so called, can we form any judgment ifsDnbikaM. 
of the issue. Indeed does the occasion make us feel our ignorance of the t?nia to.iud«^ 
future. The Christian Citizen never had more occasion to put his trust in "^ ''^"^ 
the God of our fathers, who has so blessed and prospered us hitherto ; to 
seek His guidance and strength to enable each one of us to do our duty. We mnat trast; 
and to trust our never-failing GfoD for the result. 

He that dweiletli in the secret place of the Moat Higb, shall abide under the jjjntjjw-id.l.. 
shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress : 
my God, in him will I trust. 

Dear reader, turn to that and the preceding psalm of Moses, and let our Hon ■■hi do- - 
hearts be strengthened in the Go» of Israel, our fathers' God and our tniotin.niin.. 
God, He will deliver ' us, even in these sore calamities, if we put our 
trust in Him, and manfully, heroically, as becomes beings made " in the 
image " of Jehovah, go forth to the discharge of every duty. 

?., 11 ., • :■ ■ . . . , , , , NolslognUr 

Bhould the examination into pnnciples result as we hope, and con- that Hamilton 
iidently expect, then the great majority of the North wiU conclude, that, .Mot/wc" not , 
while it was not at all singular,, not in the least unpatriotic, in the greai S^u^ 
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*2i. The Con- g^^ ^gg Hamilton — who with iia coadjutors had the genius to divine the 
excellences and superiority of the British GoTernment, rightfully repro- 
bated and despised Democracy as then taught in the French school, in 
The)- riehtfui- which, Jefferson was aa acknowledged leader, and the effects of which in 
DBnioonitio less than half a doaen years were witnessed in anarchy, and in the torrent 
of the richest hlood of France — to have had no confidence in a Federal 
tJmon, of which that of the Netherlands with its incongruous mixture of 
Aristocratic and Democratic States, furnished the hest example of many 
Tot tha e*™- agcs ; — whilc it will not he deemed unwise under the circumstances, that a 
cstiijiiBh the few of even our ablest and hest statesmen of that day desired something 
prndence of elsc than Federal Repuhlican Democracy, yet we believe, as the examina- 
ftttiets, tion progresses, that confidence will strengthen in the prudence and dis- 
cretion of the fathers, if not in w m g m 
the guiding hand of Providenc p p 
tion of the most perfect of all F U 
i-sfleMH™ _ Something of Federalism, U 



bIsd Demoo- authority in the People ; but t g g 

— no'iiupuii- ciple, that of Republicanism, w pp m 

bended. That principle is, qui / / W 

TWstliagraiiAEOES BY ANOTHER, HE DOES HIM LF T 

%dt,^^. which enables a great and free P g 

New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania d V g ts S 

ereignty, its Right of Command 

with most despotic sway its fai g T 

principle, so little understood, t S S p 

vide against all emergencies, to ff al g 

foes without, by establishing two completely distinct and independent 
sets of Agents, one State and one Federal. 
John Afloms So surely as our wise men examine, will they teach ns— and if they 

rtflnd thfa, fail through disinclination or other cause, the writer feels himself compe- 
drew ths Cm- tent for that little task of instruction — that John Adams, though he 
jtaMiWbusetiB, framed the Constitution of Massachusetts, the most perfect embodiment 
of the whole theory of Eepreseiitatioa that is to he found in any of our 
Constitutions except that of New Hampshire, which is mainly a copy of 
the former ; that John Adams, though he then went immediately abroad, 
— »Ibo bi9 />(- and while there published his work in tliree volumes defending the 
2miHaaa ' American Constitutions against Turgot's attack, and which one would 
™" "^ suppose must have led that strong, clear intellect to thoroughly compre- 
In 1789 he hend JUS fai:i% &o. ; — we shall find from two letters of this very patriot, 
wfrTconsoii- John Adams, written in '89 to General Lincoln, soon after his return 
^"''' home, consequent upon his .election as Vice-President, that he so little 

nnderstood the A, B, C of this fundamental principle of the Constitution 
he had drawn for Massachusetts, so little that of the Federal Union, that 
he then took the ground that these States were consolidated and Sover- 
eignty transferred to the Federal Government. And yet, at the same 
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time, his good practical commoa sense led him against his theory to f,os',o'J|'"'^^™" 

cooperate with Jefferson rather thaa Hamilton, as t 

proves. "With tia erroneous theory on this pointy and J 

seous theory, that every man was a sovereign instead of a suhjcct, it is right in jij-iw- 

no wonder that party strife ran highia 1800 about mere shadows, and jefterson'ser- 

almost to civil war. urnl freedom. 

The examination that must be no longer postponed, will satisfy Aaglo- ^^ "o^ttf?' 
Saxous, wlio liave shown sach remarkable correctness m the main ia "n*. 
practice, the importance of getting well grounded in theory. And while J^^ j^ntes^ 
the contest in 1800 was upon imaginary distinctions chiefly, it is now to isoiilianowto 
be upoa sohd, fundameatal differences. Still, so tenaciously were opinions 
then adhered to, so high ran party spirit, so hitter the aoimosity engen- 
dered, that the strife almost came to blows and blood. 

The contest then alarming, is aow to he tremendous, most terrific. Tte t^t^s^ 
"Well will it be if the conflict can be restrained to words. Only by ^jl,^^'" *'* 
exercising the utmost prudence and forbearance, will civil war among 
ourselves iu the North be prevented. "What an opportunity have these Onropporta- 
free Peoples to exhibit to the world, the worth and superiority of free the eio^enco 
Governments, and our adaptation to such Governmeata ! Oh, let us seek lam. 
strength and wisdom from Beity to enable us to improve this golden 
opportunity of many centuries ! Let reason and the ballot box, not the ^™"'BhQnid 
Eword, decide the impoctaat issues I aeoiflo. 

Yet will it not be the most improbable of circurostaaces, if the ^^j"^"^ 
Federal Repdbi-ican Citiaena of tho North should be joined with the S'ljS'",^^™'] 
armies of the South, to reestablish the Federal institutions of our fathers united to «- 
against the efforts of Consolidists and Abolitionists. May God save us ism. 
from such an horrid catastrophe ; yet, if it must come ia order to save 
OUT iastitutioas. Amen ! Our system' is aow uaquestioaably Federal, aad 
if bloody strife instead of reason aad argument shall be employed to effect ^.'"•'°flf^"'l3 
a change, the responsibility rests upon the revolters, the rebels,— rebels ^ on tha 
against their Sovereignties, which the Citiaens of the seceded States 
are not. Tho Captain of our salvation will never desert the true soldier God wLU sW 
of the Cross, fighting to mmntaia the very form of Goverament He gave 
Himself to his favorite family of our race. The result of such a conflict 
cannot be uncertain. " "Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker." laaiah, iir, ». 

Probably many a Christian reader, whether agreeing with the views ^'"^j'^^^'* 
of the writer or not, struck witii the manifest conflict of opinion between 
wise aad hoaest men upon these important and interesting subjects, has 
felt that more than human wisdom was requisite to understand the 
" Laws of Nature and of Nature's God." He has realized the necessity 
of Divine illumination, and repeatedly has he invoked it. In the lan- 
guage of the Monarch Psalmist, does he say : 

Teach me, Lord, the way of thj statutes ; and I shall keep it unto tho end. ^^ ™'i' 
Give roe underata-nding, and I shall keep thy law ; jea, I shall observe it with my 
whale heart. Hake me to go in the path of thy commandments ; for therein do I 
delight. Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to covetousness. Turn itwaj 
■nine eyes faom beholding vanity ; and quicken Ihou me in thy way. 
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SM. The Con- ^]jg -vfljole of that interesting psalm would be most apposite in thiB 
r — -r— — connection ; and the reader should peruse it. As individuals, deeply 
win reiiiiaa sensible of our own imperfections and wealoiess, we shall resort to the 
ties. Infinite Fountain of knowledge for direction, and shall draw large sup- 

Alan Uieaa plies. But we are not there to stop. As Peoples, as Sovereign States, 
must we seek nnto our Kino, for wisdom to direct us, for grace to perform 
wl'simd these """^ every duty. Usually we have recognized our obligations to Deity 
seQiimenta ! for our many and nnequalled blessings, and it is supposed that on every 
important occasion we have sought Divine aid. Bishop Hopkins pub- 
lished a valuable work, The American Citizen, in which he dwells with 
wns'Tie^"^ wisdom and emphasis on Christian duty, and every Citizen should study 

it. The Bishop observes: 

Am.eHi:an But we haTs the best evidence of t!ielr ChiistiaE feeling in the well known fact, 

a*fsMi, pp. jji^j ^^ j^g g^gj aagombling of tlio convention in 1787, when the spirit of dissensioa 

tlireatened to ran high, Benjamin Franklin proposed the introduction of praj'er, as the 

PraTcr Lr tbe enlj mode of Becnring the Divine guidance and bleaslug on their dieonssioiis. The 

CiinyuntLun ut motion was adopted unaninionsly. The Eev. Dr. DuehS, an Episcopal minister of 

'" ■ Philadelphia, was invited to attend ; and that service of Christian prayer, which boa 

since been so well depicted bj the pendl of an American Artist, produced, tlie 

happiest eHfeot on the subsetiuent proceedings, until they Cnallj closed in the adoption 

of Idle Constitution. 

^th u^'"** '^■'^'^ statement by such eminent authority, seemed so in conflict with 
Madison's account, which, with Franklin's interesting and pious speech, 
will be presented in Part II, that the point has been somewhat examined. 
i''th*"°''ttr'' -^^ Bishop White's memoirs, it appears Dr. Duche wrote him from Eng- 
Bisiinp land the 2d April, '83 ; and it is further stated that Dr. DucliiS postponed 

moi'ia,pp.*S3, his return from England till '93. He therefore could not have been 
Tiie mistake ™ Philadelphia in '87. Nor does it appear probable that the mistake is 
namo'ot'tho ^^''^^y ^" ^^^ name of the clergyman. Dr. "White had been the chaplain 
eictsfman. gf Qongress, and in '86 was elected Bishop of Pennsylvania, and went 
Bisiiop White to England for consecration. He arrived in New York on the Vth 
"*, p.IFt"""' April, '87 ; and though he was chaplain of Congress, yet all the month 
of June (Franklin's motion was on the 29th), and early in July, there 
was no quorum in attendance, as the Journals show, and he could there- 
fore have officiated in the Convention, and would almost certainly have 
been the person chosen, and so interesting an event would scarcely have 
Wis Matte- escaped record in his memoirs. Perhaps Bishop Hopkins refers to Mat- 
tefetrert"toT teson's picture representing the Continental Congress in its first prayer, 

in 177i. 
M*DiaoB-Btea- Besides this negative evidence, Madison records that, 

—Papers, il, After several unsuccessful attempts for silently postponing this matter [Franklin's 

*^ motion for prayers] by adjourning, the adjournment was at length carried, witLout 

any vote on the modbn. 

. Madison has no further reference to the subject, and Mr. Sparks 

appends this note to Franklin's speech ; 
^aSn'j ' JVirfe by Br. Franklin. — " The convention, ejoept three or four persons, thought 
Worii. prayers unnecesEary 1 " 
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The great and venerated Franklin, esteemed by some teretic and Ij^^^^*^™- 
infidel, puts an exclamation point aftei his record; and to have added> ^^j^^j^i;* ■ 
them by the million, would not have sufficed for tte astounding declara- SloiSd''iiiL™ 
tion, that in such, a Convention, onlj "three or four persons thought ""'twa P™J- 
' prayers necessary 1 " It seems incredible that a few yeata of peace and 
prosperity, should have wrouglit such a change. Prayers were, perhaps, 
kept up in Congress from habit; at all events, the Convention of '87, 
many of the members no doubt tinctured with the then fashionabla doc- 
trines of the French school of infidelity, considered themselves wise Ttey tfoaiacl 
enough to dispense with Divine aid in. planning their Constitution. And and wb see the 
in this horrid war, do we see the results I 

It has been supposed that, prior to 1^e adoption of the present Oonsti- Onrpr^)^? 
tutioji, we were almost in anarchy ; to use the words of the elegant Confaderation. 
Mr. Motley, "in chaoa." Mr. Dawson will soon pubhsh a reply to AnswertoMr. 
Mr. Motley's famous letter to the London Times, to which the reader's 
attention is earnestly bespoken, wherein he demonstrates our immense 
prosperity at that time, and beyond doubt, it could have been said of ns ndence. 
as Moses sang of the Hebrews : 

But Jeshurun wased fat and kicked ; thou art wsien fat, thou art grown thick, ^u(. ixsii, 
thou art eorered with fatnem: then he forsook God which made him, end lightly 
d the Itock of his ELilvaiion. 



Read the whole of that remarkable sona;, and see how exactly it suits "'^ ™ir "eif- 
™ •' BUiEclcui, but 

our case. And not only were the fathers so self-sufficient, that they needed letUseri w te- 
not to seek Divine aid in the accomplishment of their plans, but they even 
dared to omit all recognition of Deity in the instrument itself! From 
beginning to end of that august instrument, is there no recognition of the 
infinitely more august Majesty of Heaven 1 Kead the account of God's Go" >^" ^ 
dealings with the house of Eli, where He says hy tH prophet : 

Wherefore the Lokd God of Israel eaith, I said indeed iJiat thy house, and tiie 1 ^'"- ili 8ft 
house of thy father, should walk before me forever : but noiv the Lokd saith. Be it far 
from mo ; for them tlmt honour me I will honour, and they that despise me shall be 
lightly eateemed. 

Was it not eminently proper for these Christian States, which had so rr"P''i«')' ?r 
recently, so signally been blessed of God ; whose mighty Hand those ^'^« Jehouji. 
very fathers themselves had repeatedly acknowledged in His special inter- 
positions in their behalf — special to them, not to the Infinite, who can 
know no change of purpose ; was it not little enough for them, in exer- 
cising the highest privilege of Citizenship, the gift of their Heavenly 
Father, in framing " a more perfect Union " between these Sovereign 
States; was it not to have been expected, that in their league of Union, their 
Infinite Protector would at least have been so far " honored," as that His 
favors should have been acknowledged, and His name roost surely ioscribed 
in the instrument 7 Was this done ? Not from be^nning to end of that It was sot 
compact is even the name of Deity mentioned ; not the slightest allusion, in 
any manner, to an overruling Providence. "They that despise me shall TheooESB. , 
be lightly esteemed," says our God ; and as our fathers thought, " We, neglect. * 
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oimAo'n'""^'"" ^^ People of the United States," could of tliemselvos "fonn a more per- 

feet XJEion," did not need Divine assistance to " ordain and establish this 

Constitution for the United States of America ; " we see already how 
The fltst three strikinelv the deelaratioa is verified in our confusion and disgrace. The 

words nf the ° "^ _^ ° 

ConBiitution very first three words — "We the People," — of that instrument, drawn 
without a public invocation of Divine wisdom, with no recognition of the 
Sovereign of the universe, have been the prime, almost the sole cause, of 

DotmmMed* leading these Peoples astray, and into this civil war. And the soi^ have 

tha error. sinned equally with the fathers, in that for over seventy years we have 
enjoyed the fruits of our beneficent Eider's care, have made repeated 
additions to our Constitution and yet have failed to correct this most im- 
portant omission 

jEHOTjB''the " '^^^y ^^'^'' '^^ P'*^ ™^ SHALL BE lightly esteemed," saya the Sov- 

constitntionis ereign Majesty of He'iven. md who is the impious subject that siiall 
daro to gainsay Jehovah s declaration ? Accursed be the instrument, 
no matter what loved and honored names are attached to it, that thus 

DMtrojit dishonors the Monaich of all Peoples. Tear it to shreds, trample it in 
the dusf, damn it to everlasting infamy, that it thus ignores, dishonors our 
KiNQ, Jehovah. " Them that hoEor Me, I will toner ; and they that 

LotoBiiumbie despise Me, shall be lightly esteemed." Let it he our wisdom to follow 

iHir Bin, the esarople of Nebuchadne^rj after his punishment, as we have chosen 

to imitate his vain conceit and pride, which brought God's judgments 
upon him : 

Jlonwly, M, 35. And at the enii of tbe days I Nebuchadnezzar KSed up mine eyes nnto heaven, 
and mine underataniiing returned unto me, and I blessed the most High, Etnd I prised 
and honoured him that liveth forever, whose doojinion is an everlasting dommion, and 

GODtulej, his kingdom is from generation to generation : and oil the inhabitants of the earth are 
reputed as nothing: and he doeth aeeording to his will in tbe armj of heaven, and 
ameng tie inbabitanl^ of the earth ; and none can slay his hand, or say unto bim, 
What doest thon ? 

Tiaij (0 show Eead the context ; it is full of appropriate instruction. May the same 
caainng i^ well gloiious lesult fee ours ; and some readers will please hear in mind, that 

" hy showing mercy to the poor," the father of the Caucasian race had 

probably no design to have it excluded altogether from the " mercy " of 

white folks, for the benefit of the Negro. 
p^8t So Most becoming is it for weak, finite man to tread softly in the vesti- 

Bottftefufute, bule'' of Jehovah's presence, as we seek to learn His teachings. It 

seems imwise, impious to pry into futurity, as some do with regard to the 

prophecies, but duty to study the past, Luke records an instruction to 

the disciples after our Saviour's resurrection : 
Acit.\it,1 When tbey therefore were como together, they asked of lum, saylag, Lord, wiit 

ihou at tbis time restore again the kingdom to Israel ? Asd he smd unto them, It m 

not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Faiher hath put hi his own 

power. 
e^e^ot' Nobody has yet been able, as we have discovered, to prove our Saviour 

i^Bowe""'' ^^^'^- Prophecy of the future seems sealed to our vision, and designed 

only to be a perpetual memento to ns of the troth of our Gor, as tlie 
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Bcroll of time's events unrolls, and tbey are found to accord with predic- ^^^^I!'**'""' 

tiona made ages ago, as in tlie miraculona preservation of the Hebrew 

race, and of the Arabs with their characteristics ; and to afford us proof 
incontestable, that the Infinite Author must have itnown 

... the end from the bepaning, and from ancient tjmea (fte iMv^i that are Itaiah ilvf, 
not ytt done, aajiug, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasm-e. 

But while we may not pry into hidden mysteries, we are advised and stnay ot tha 

■^ ' ' ■' „ past— presoHt 

reijuired to study into the past, to cOMider well the present, and perform practice. 

feitHfully its duties ; and the Bible is replete with historic illustrations for 

the one, with positive commands for the other. Nor are we as Peoples, onrresponsi- 

any more than aa individuals, to be able by quibbles and false reasoning mnikctas 

to dodge our responsibility. We know not, God has not seen fit to explain 

to our feeble comprehension, how man's freedom, individually or collec- JJ,^^^^"]f4. 

lively, is to be reconciled with Infinite pre-ordinatioa. We cannot under- «'*'i^ 

Btaad bow the Creator, Po™"8 Wii- 



But that we can neither comprehend nor apprehend a truth, is not the 
slightest evidence against if, "for now we see through a glass darkly." "^- ''''■ ^^ 
It seems a direct contradiction that we are free, and yet that God com- yotGon miea 
pletely rules our every action. But we know it is so, for He so declares; ciurta. 
and "yea, Jet God be true, but every man a liar." We are perfectly Ram.v.\*. 
conscious, too, that we have the free exercise of every power and faculty Oot coBs^ua- 
■with which we are endowed. The weak tool, strong in his powers and 
win, stronger still in his own conceit, knows that according as he chooses 
to arise from his couch, and take the steps to get hia hreakfest, he will 
have it ; and if nof^ he goes hreakfasilesa, notwithstanding his every step 
and motion must have been pre-ordained from eternity. 

What Ehall we aay then ? h there unrigliteousness with God 7 God forbid. Por It iBiighiGoD 
be Httith to Moees, I will bsTe mercy on whom I will liave mercy, and I will have ' "^ 
compaaaon on whom I will have compassion. So then it is cot of him that willeth, 
nor of Mm that rumielh, but of God that ahoweti mercy. For the Bciipture saith unto 
Pbaroah, Eyen for this same purpose havo I rdsed tbee up, that I might show my ^j,^ ,ji[ j4_ 
power in thee, and (J)a|j my name might be declared tliroughout all the earth. There- 20. 
fore hath he mercy on whom be will have mercy, ami whom he will he bardeneth. 
Thon wilt saj thea unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? For who hath resisted hia 
will 9 Nay but, man, who art thou that ropUest against God ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it. Why bast thott made me thua ? 

We know little of anything, and the more we investigate a subject, Mon's l'™"'^ 
the more certain are we of our ignorance of it ; the more we see there 
is to be learned. Even in physical scieneeS is this true ; much raoie 
10 in the spiritual. And as the senses appeal most strongly to us, God's ggp tcoiiea 
system of providences is specially adapted to our nature in this respect, or OTovidon™. 
we to it. Had the Creator etablished everything in nature by laws facile 
and systematic to our comprehension, we might have come to infer that 
the universe needed no Sovereign to regulate it ; which erroneous idea 
Paul counteracted so beautifully when the heathen Lycaonians would 
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li?rioI''° '^'"'" '^'^'^3^'P ^^ ^i"i Barnabas for caring a lame man ; and stopping theii 

idolatry, te preached to them of tie true God : 

Acts ilv, n. KeTertheless he left not blmaelf without witness, in that he did good, and fjaro ui 

rain fcora heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts nith food and gladness. 
God'b go^- As Opportunities occur, casual tous, tlie providence of God seems to 

pTOTidenoea. interpose for . our benefit ; and in tlie direction, of tlie iveatlier, the mosT 

rmcertain of all things to om senses ; and in the particular character of the 

different seasons, so varying from year to year, do we see unmistaliablj 

that some beneficent power must govern. 

fiiflnitB con- If a sinffle event is controlled by Deity, every event must be like- 

tool of evontt . .,„, ° ^ . '' .■' ■',, 

by Deity. wisc, W hat are to us great affairs, are often traceable to what we term 

trifling incidents. Said our Saviour : 
Matt. 1, 28-38. Are not two Sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of jour head are all numbOFed, 
Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than lasaj sparrows. Whosoever there- 
fore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Pathcr which is in 
bcaTEu. But whoaoeTer shall deny me before moc, him will I also deny before my 
Father wMeh is in heaven. 
.Howthoaa How'vast, bow unutterable the thoughts these simple and beautiful 

ehottidimpress words unfold I To think of a Being who from eternity must have known 
the dropping of every sparrow ; must have established the starting and 
the stopping place of every breeze, aa it bears along its course a solitary 
Sow little W8 hair that had been ours ! What can we conceive of such a Being, either 
efGoDl"^ '* of His ezistence, of His nature, of His attributes, even of His works, 
palpable as they are to our sense 7 Shall" man attempt to pry into such 
mysteries ? Be an e he cannot comp ehend them, will he pronounce the 
Divine eiisten e le? Father le hm bow in profoundest humility, 

GoB'B coi.de- Yet even h a glo o B n^ ond n g to be our GoD. By His 

eeouijon. g^^^ ^^ second pe n n he m np e e be Trinity, has been given 

tlie above mo p o s p n e anl oh onsider the alternative! 

FeUow sittuer a e j n ri g o eny the Lord who bought 

Mrniib. isiH, God is not a m n h li h u d h n b he som of man, tbat lie should 

repent ; hati he eaid and shal ha no do o hath he spoken, and Blial! he not 

make it good f 

Tiio fligoity of Not one tf the leas ncomprehensb e of D vine truths, if it be proper 
onn tonor to use the compa a e n nfimty s t e fa t hat such insignificant crea- 
tures as we s em o be n he ale of at n should be able to honor 

; toleration In religion. We are divided into vatinns booIb, nnd 
ttsngo enora US to the Tirsdo Mory and transubatniitiatlon ; 
[on «an truly love onr Saviour; and some Bspllsts think a 



ul^Dciea. &ince he began tills work, 
Dnty lo God '= t" '"^ saved, it Is to bo t 
ts govern ub. to oni OoD and Saviour, o 
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Tet has He most graciously declared and witli a precious ^j^^^^™"^"" 
promise, in tte passage already quoted, " Ttsm ttat houour me, I will ■ ~— 
ionour." Surely is there a character, a worth, an excelleaee in humanity, l -50"^ h, bo. 
of which we hare little conception. 

And Grod said. Let us make mau in our image, after our likened : and let tbeui Mnn made in 
have dominion oyer the fish of tlio Eca, and orer the fowl of the air, and over the i»iase- 

cattle, and over all the eavth, and OTer every creeping thing that creepeti upon the 
eartb. So God created man in liia ovin image, in the image of God created lie him ; ^*"- '^ ^^^ 2^- 
nale and female created he them. 

Is it supposahle that, with all our imperfections, we are able, in the Ji'J{^'J,'|i^ 
slightest degree, to appreciate the august truth that we live, the very ifgnitj- 
" image " of the Infinite Creator ? Such is the solemn fact, and so im- 
portant is it that man should comprehend something of his nature, that in 
this, succinct account of the majestic work of creation, is it thrice declared 
that man is "the image" of God. Again docs God repeat it to Noah ciarod to be 

after leaying the aj;k. In these mortal bodies in which we are clothed as of God," 

a punishment for our transgression of our Sovereign's righteous Law, we ~'"'''*|^'' 
qan little realize what we are, what we ars to become ; and jet, 
wretched, fallen creatures that we are, let m endeavorto conceive some- 
thing of the dignity of our existence "in the image " of the immaculate 
Jehovah ; of being heirs, coheirs with the Son of Gob to the throne of y^^'^l§^^' 

Ji't.j.j wilh ObriBt. 



The Spirit itself beareth witness tilth our spirit, Uiat we are tho tldldten of God : ^°™- 1^%'^% 
And if childceu, then heirs ; hdrs of God, and joint heira with Christ. 

And while we debased our immaculate "image" in the fall, it has Onr-'lmnge" 
not been destroyed. This is proved by God's reason given to Noah, the by tho laii. 
second father of this Caucasian race, for the infliction of capital pimish- 

' Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the image of Ge^i. li, S. 



the toleration ahould not He in wotilB, In form merety ; bnt in tho spirit, in tbe heart. 

Tho writer being Snown to many Ip tho West aa it Presbyteriun, ond bis main object bavins — of"lldenoin. 
been tolnculcQto the necessity of correct theories, wlUch is even more essential In r6%lon tlinn In Inalons- 
' politics, It might bo Interred that he only addressed Uioss as CbrletiiulS', nhe Bie nanally denomt- 

■ttat, as Peler enjoins, every ChilsMim should he "rcsdy almra to jiuj an answer to ever j mau "'^ Important 
that asketh [him] a reason of tbe hope thst Is Id [him] with meekness nnd rear." And as men 1 Fela- Hi, IS. 
will differ about region as about politics, divisions in tho Chutch miiltsnt are qnlte as essenll.il to J^,,^ „|jj ^^g^ 
peace and tranqniUity. as in the pollUcal world ; and eeem alike approbated by Doity. The mem- In religloa as 
bers of these rlral chntehes^ too, jtppear to be equally Mncorc In their pietj and patriotism. In puhtics, 
Tberetore Is this appeal deMgned tar erery one, of nbatever name, who has living iWth in Ohriet —are yet dn- 
D3 his SsvlDur. All such, in the writer's estimation, are Ghrlatlens, whether Obnrch memhera or <^r6. 
not, and are corflially, earnestly solMled as brethreu dear and weU beloved, to join their prayers Who are fld- 
and their efforts, in saving our imperilled institptions. And itis a lamentable illustration of tho ^,™^"^ 
Imperfections othnmauity, that so many who really love tboir Savionr, should fail to acknowledge Jt , j° 
Him before msD, Brothwl coaldnot you with prDprietyconneotj/oiWMi/immedlately with one fe^^'iiio^'" 
of the divisions of the army of onr Heavenly Sing, and pray eameetly, flght manfully to maiptaia 
toleriUon, by perpetaaUng this federal Bepublie t 
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^i\ '^^ ^'^' -^^^ J^^ against this most positiTe command, that has never been in 

Min-a disre- ^'^ slightest degree cha-nged, do inipioua wretclies dare to set up their 

gariiofGoD'a appeals for the pardoa of the murderer; more impious still, are those 

use proper baser rulera that dare to listen to their fellow mortals, instead of the Sov- 

fijiiiGoD'B ereign. of the universe ; arrogating to themselves to be better judges of 

what is best, more perfect philanthropists, than our God, who gave His Son 

to die ta save the guilty murderer ; not from temporal, but eternal deatL 

What is the use of having laws, and courts, and jails, and gallows, with 

such contemners of justice, of the God of justice, as are some in Executive 

chairs, who might with propriety be named ? 

to^6 un°g"hL Man's superiority, even over the angelic host, is evident from Paul : 

Eeb. I, IJ. Are they not aJI miuiatering spirits, Bent forth to minister for thorn who shall be 

1 Cor. VI, 3. jigifg of aalvatioa ? , , . Know yo not that we shall judge augcls ? 

chtiEt'B aBBih But no truth in any degree illustrates God's estimate of our worth — 
proofof man's and He alone can comprehend it — which is at all comparable with the 

death of Christ upon Calvary's hill. Paul observes ; 
Bom. V. 8, 9. But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we wore yet sinners, Christ 

died for uB. Much more then, being now jusdHed by his blood, we shall he saved 
Tlii, 31, aa from wrath through him . . . What shall we then say to these thipgs ? If God 

4a for us, who eon be against us ? He that spared not his own Son, bat delirered 

him up for us all, how shall he not with hun also frcoly give us all things ? 

And; oh, with wl at maj ty b fittiDg tl xalted theme, does the 
great Apostle to u G ntil s, pur ue his a gumeat 1 an argument which 
secma to have no qual n wntten languag 
mnda wTun- '^^^ '^*'^ ^ "^'^ ^^ ^ ® nd w d m n made a sacrifice without 

Biw BacriHcs. a benefit most ab da tly np n ato y A ith everything else, this 
subject is enf ly n mp h n bl that b s of such dignity should 
S'crfXs" ^^^^ ^«en ere t d nd th n all w d f f 11 Y t even we can see, that it 
(teewiiL T^vas a greatp ah m tt haefnda creature with a free will, 
than a mere t mat J e g n d It gether by the will of Tiis 

G^'a m'u'co "Creator. As a consequence, however, these lofty characters fell from 
enTehim. their high estate to a low degree of infamy, and God in His eternal coun- 
sels, revealed to us more through Paul's writings than any others, pro- 
Tha atone- vided a way of redemption for these beings made " in his image." So 
inflniia. exalted were they, so enormous was the guilt of such characters in 

revolting against the Sovereign Majesty of Heaven, that nothing less 
than a Divine atonement would suffice to restore the dignity of God's 
Tonccampibh broken Law. And it seems quite probable, that for nothing else than 
*j^Ji;ecaDso man's salvation, was it necessary for God to divide up the exercise of Hia 
And Paul seems to teach, that when the work of redemp. 
, and death destroyed, the distribution of office in the 
Godhead is to cease, 
mjr oeaso Then eomeih the end, when ha shall have doHvercd up the kingdom to God even 

tion le uccum^ the Father, . . . And when all things shall he subdued unto him, then shall the 
f 'cot liv Mr- ^°'' ''^^ 1'™'^^ ^^ sabject unto him that put all things under hira, that God may l>e 
iS. ' ' aU in all. 
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However it may be, as to the division of the exercise of God's Sov- ^[u|i„n''° °™' 
ereignty of which we shall learn ere long, we do know from the fore- ■ - 
going passages and others, which wo shall have occasion to quote in ofthoatarcfM 
treating of Sovereignty, that the exircise of the Bight of Command in to Fathcr.Bon, 
Heaven was divided up, the Son, the second person of the Godhead, ohoat 
assuming that of Mediator between God the Father and His rebellious iiis Snn Mr- 
children, The Son came to earth, assumed our nature, and by His death na'and tha 
upon the cross, made such atonement for man's guilt, that the Father 
could pardon ; and the Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity, The Spirit in- 
operates upon the hearts of those rebellious children to bring them back 
to love and to obedience. Do we need aught else to teach ua our worth, 
than the story of Calvary's sacrifice ? the crucifixion of God's holy Son, 
that we might he saved ? 

And what is required of these offenders to avail themselves of this wbatmust-wB 
infinite atonement ? 

TheuPewc said onto them. Repeat, and be baptised every one of you in tho Eflme -diSsll. SS,S9. 
of Jeans Christ for the remission of eioa, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promlao is unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar otT, 
tiien aa many as the Lord our God ehall call. 

Surely might it be expected that every man whose guilt had made Wiiinotaii 
the infinite Sacrifice necessary, would accept the atonement ; that no one meroyf 
would fail to reciprocate the Saviour's love, but with unfeigned repent- 
ance, would return to his allegiance to the Majesty of Heaven. Yet so 1™^^,"" "^ 
depraved are many of these wretched creatures, that they not only 
reject this salvation with contempt, but dare to defy the omnipotence of J^^j^^^^^jJ"'"' 
Jehovah, and constantly employ the life and health He gives them, in 
rebellion against His high and holy laws ; and they would endeavor to 
prevent all men from loving and serving God, and make a very hell of — wnuid maka 
earth. To control this wickedness in some degree, is the chief object of 
Government by man over liis fellow, for which God has given us so much These must bs 
instruction in His holy Word, 

This is man's probationary state, as most of us Christians believe ; and This is man's 
whatever is to be effected to restore fallen, depraved man to the pristine 
glory of his creation, when innocent and holy he stood forth a perfect 
man, " in the image of God ; " whatever results are to be obtained for ^'^"nj^'in'u*,^ 
the benefit of our race from the infinite atonement of our blessed Saviour, KiostiViMyer. 
must all be done here in this short hand's-breadth space of time. If the 
euiltv sinner fail to accept here the offers of salvation, he sinks to eternal 

o J t . - , , Man easily lei 

woe. And such is the proneness of man to sin, so easily is he led into ostraj. 

the paths of folly, that it becomes of the highest consequence to remove 

as much as possible all corrupting influences. This should, equally with **''^'^"'^'^^ 

pnuishing crime, be the object of Government, and the writer is confident, ^oye lemp- 

as of his existence, that God's providence has led us to adopt the very 

beat system for this purpose that was ever devised. As Christians shall p^j^^f n^J 

study into this subject^ realize anew that we and our children are hers to "em beat. 

prepare for a never-ending eternity, consider the worth of the toleration 
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|aa. The CoH- ^]jJq[( o^f Gfovemments afford, and mvesttgate the improvenieuta of 
ChrLatiiin whioh our compound system allows ; "wiE they never, in the South or 
sent'tn'iBOD-' ™ ''^'^ North, consent to have out institutions jeopardized by permanent 
arf^ " '■'' disunion. 

God bBB bro- But Almigtty UOD having waited on us, for seyeaty years, to correct 

paut.'""^ " our error and acknowledge Him in om Federal Compact, He, by His 

providence, has allowed it to ho hroken, to be annulled forever. Each 
Ubori^to** *' of these States is novr at liberty to form another compact, hcing obliged, 
ftnino BButhet, however, to. provide itS' portion to meet existing obligations incurred in 

the old Union. Until they shall have seceded, are they liable for their 
— mijiit join proportion of all Federal engagements. Each State is at liberty, even, 
BteSiatta,«bo to join the Confederate States, with their consent, which, as chief among 
bnt prabBbij several improvements in their Constitution, recogniae in the preamble 

their dependence on Almighty God, Bttt for us to go to them, is no 

more to be expected under the circumstances, than for the South to return 

to the old Union. 
X b" Md''"" ^ Convention muat be held of delegates from euch States aa plense 

to send, as in '87. "Various important changes will be considered,' 
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1 BHggesl the propriety of vai-ioue ohangea, onfl tlio reasons for them, nhich this ProyHlfntial niptniB 


of oBr Union giTcs occasion to consider. Bat this Compend is alrefldy too lone, and consldeisblo 




space wonld be requfsite. Indeed, all the tiotfl snd documents and Ttewa that will be presented 


Impossible 




changes. There Is one point, hoveyer, that will no donbt deeply irapreas the reader, as it already 
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■ eyetem we now have, which Is, that wo must be slow to make alteradona. " ie* inAl tn<mgK 




aloti^' miistlu onr firm resolve ; and we shall haie a great deal of wise connset to be pi-adent ia 








The taiing of esporls hsB already been suggested ; also a change in the Jndidary. This great 




balance-H'heel of onr system Is to be more properly npprei^nted, and placed beyond the reach of 


Tho Judtciarj. poliUnsI Influoneo. The ConstlluHon might proilde for diyidiog tlie counlir intuien ortweDt7 


This great bil. 


, dlBti-fcite, each with Its Judge to be appointed ss now, with liberal salariea, to conslimU the 




Supreme Coart, and not i>erfDrDi idrcDit duties. Iuli:rlor Conrts and Judges to be eelsll'jJicd. 
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Stateorofthe United BlBtes, except promotion lo a higher station on ths bench. Wilhosreful 




safeguards against InJueHee to the Jndgee in oooupsncy, provide that each twenty years -st so, the 




Districts ahoold be rearranged according to popnlatioD, perhaps scmowbat increased in iimnber. 




Wo can have snch a tribunal, as that every Citiifn, every State, ivIU he perfectly Bare ii Justice 
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be a Judge of the Sapreme Conrt of the States, aooording as the new Utt^o shall be 


EquBlilj of 


^a qnestion, too, Is again to arfso, 83 to the equality of votes in the Senate, In whli.h the small 




States will not be able to govern the largo ones against al! juatJoe, as they did befor*. But there 




are knportaat coasiderationa as to espedie'icy, as well as to right and Jnalioe; and thouah the 




writer as a western Cltiien was nntnraliy Inclined to liivor the equaliaiog of votes io the Senate, 


tlioa^ right, 




conoemlug it. Mot that be deems it important to give the large and small Blatts each the same 






Tales, and Lon^ng and othois; this subject of Blato rights, State Sovereignty, witi never again he 


Ths West can mlBunderBtood as it has been, and (Sete wfll ba no danger of consolidation. But Ho West Is Boon 




i to have the power, and will almost mie the whole country. It snrely wouia. If the States are 


coontry. 


allowed votes lo the Senate according to popolatlon. We shall have power enongii in tSa West, in 




any event, for our own good, for the good of the conntry; 60 that while it la reasonable anfl ]uat 
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ConUoental. We in the West Jove power as well as any tody, and the Sonth know that on the 
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Bome of -which may be distasteful to particular States, and all may not ^|^5i„n^* '^''" 
at once come into the new Union. But it is believed the chief -^^^^ -^ -^^ ^^ 
States, botli in tlie South and in the North, can agree upon a Consfitu- "arto. 
tion ; and if any choose to try an independent eTcistence fur a while, it cnn form n 
will probably prove no detriment to the permanency of the Union, when 
ultimately they may retum. And no State will be allowed to shiik its states may 
quota of existing obligations, whether of the Confederate or of the United but oninot ' 
States. There wiU be strength enough in the new Union, if one be prac- sponiHiimties. 
ticable, to protect against any such injustice. 

And in conclusion, we have a proposition to malie to Christians in * Pi'J'P|''j-''„'"' 
the South and in the North, which the writer would premise by remark- 
ing that. the last sermon he heard from Ms pastor, was upon the efdoacy 
of prayer. Mr, Patterson remarked that Christiana, both in the South ^^^^^^^on 
and in the North, were earnestly mvoking the Divine blessing upon their ''^^ g^°"°^ "^ 
■respective causes. Both parties praying with feith, both must be gra- 
.ciously answered ; yet to give victory to the armies of one, was to bring '■'.'J^p?'?,^'"' 
defeat to the armies of the other. How then was it that Gon could be H'^J'^™ "' 
Jaithful to His promises, and answer the prayers of these inimical chil- Bouiks 
dren? ,1 

Said Mr. Patterson, in substance, while the sincere Christian prays IJj'™'°^^ 
for particular blessings, which seem to him desirable for himself, his coun- God ivirt ^- 
try, the world, he yet appreciates his fallibility; and he addresses the purpiacain 
Being who knows precisely what is for the best ; One wh'i has the will 
and power to accomphsh whatever is desirable, and in the best possible 
manner. So that the true prayer of the righteous mau is strongest in tho 
desire, that even his most cherished wishes may be over-ruled, if Gon 
sees it to be best ; and the substance of his prayer is, that the Sovereign 
of. the universe will accomplish, such purposes, and in such ways, as He 
shall judge will best promote the greatest happiness of man, the highest gnc], praypr? 
glory of God. In this way, whether victory come to the airraies North ^.^rfd,^" 
or South ; whether Union or Disunion triumph, will the Christian's prayi.T ^r''s,ma^""' 
be answered by our never-failing Jehovah. virionmis. 

to 0Ye ns ths cnnttol. Bot thato are other qnfstlons to biIbp, In which it will bo imporlniit for TIjo other see- 
tho otiier eeotEona united, tfl lie bUo to overpower the giant West. Inland, little Intoti'Sted tlonaabonldba 
directly iu losses on the oeean, -we may lie headstrong and asgraistvo on otbsf niUons,1n orflarto SeWest!" 
hire war, Tha South, the Pacific States, the Enstorn, sbonW unitedly Ibyb always strengtb 
enough, at least In the Senate, to outvote the Weak Bat He cantiqt here disauss this graat 
qnejOon, 

representaUon and laiatlon, is ti. be nnotber point not to bo dodgoa. To niaka a whole neuro In onbjecta, and 
Kentncfcy, aoiinl on!y three Bfths of one In Indiana and Illinois, seems to be an annmaly un.I irj^j^H^^P'^ 
Injustice ; and It may be best in the new; Conslllntion to Ignore the nagro queallon completely. 
A general provision racogniilDg the prlneiplos of lolomotlonEkl Law, aai providing that. If a flog or International 
horse or" other property escape or be carried for a time Into another Blate, the lights of property I^aw lobe 
ehall lie protecleil, according to the laws of theState of whioli theptoprietorBbflll oontlnne tobe a recognacii. 
CHHien, would seem to coTor the wbolo gronna, and . '■ - ■■ ......... 

wblnh must yet haia Ita oontinuance by eufferance f 
to bear, jet^nusl they be cheerthlly endured to brini 
spangled Banner may have lo give way to anotber a 
to the heerts of our Confederates. 
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conns provided expressly to remedy ttem. In this land of law and order, 
never should forcible resistance to the laws be tolerated in the leaat. If any 
of these subjects, enjoying the protection and high privileges which these 
free States afford, can be so base aa to resist lawful authority by mob vio- 
lence, force alone should be used to quell it. A liberal use of powder and 
ball, witli well-directed aim — Are blanlt carti'idges after the mob is dispersed 
■—is the only proper antidote. Te liie to have immense Cities in this 
country, whither ai'e congregating the vile and wicked from all quarters of 
the globe. They must be taught effectually what they ai'e to expect if they 
dare to inswlt the august msgesty of any of these free Peoples' Sovere^ty. 

When principles of Government are once understood in this land of lib- 
erty, not lioentiousness, we shall have few inohs ; and the more summai'iiy, 
the more severely are they quelled, the less the likelihood of repetition. The 
truest mercy, ia the most extreme severity. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer, to have witnessed the rise of 
a City. The hundred or two of sonls that in 1882 lived about ITort Dearborn, 
have increased to 140,000, and possess a fair character as the City of Chicago. 
She has many circumstances to which she can refer -with pride, but none 
equals the proud day of her triumph over passion, when her excitable, 
mercurial population, so nobly stood by law and order, and resisted the 
temptations and provocations to violence, consequent upon the outrages, hy 
mi^ndging military officials, of sacred rights and Constitutional guarantees, 
in attempting to destroy the freedom of speech and of the press. And may 
OUT worthy Citizens never permit the gloi-y of that day to be dimmed by 
any onthurst of popular fury. Let Chicago, every City of the West, resolve- 
through all this trying ordeal, to stand by law and oi-der. Let there be no 
violent resistance of any tyrannical act, under any circumstances, unless 
attempts be made hy military usm-pera to interfere, in some way or other, 
■with the expression of the sovereign will of theae Peoples, through tlie 
hallot bos. In that event, which may God forefend, let every Citizen defend 
his sacred rights to the death. 

But fortunately for the fhtuve of onr country, the political power is not 
now, is not hereafter to be, in Cities, which are most liable to mob rule. In 
the rural population, the little towns and hamlets, are the votes to he given 
that will direct tie affairs of these existing Federal Republics, of the new 
one which, with God's blessing, is ia time to be oi^anized. The strongest 
ground of trust in the permanency of onr institutions, under Providence, lies 
in the fact, that so large a part of the Citizens of tie Federal Republic that 
is to be, are Farmers in Ifew York, Penn-jylvania, the South, and swarming 
in the West. And although jminense Cities ai'C speedily to aidse here, within 
a half-centnry or so ontstr ppmg any on the sea-board, they will have little 
power against the dense population j et to occupy a country of such unsur- 
passed fertility, estent, and resources It will not be denied, that the future 
power of tliis Continent, lies m the greit Noriihwest; nor will it he ques- 
tioned, that it is a precious boon of Providence, securing in the best possiblo 
manner the safety of all sections in the exercise of that power, that agricul- 
ture is, and must be indefinitely, the predominating interest of the Test. 
Can any section, however highly favored and prosperous, find it advimtageous 
and desirable to be sepwated from the West ! 

Let us all through the West feel the measure of our responsibilities in 
this trying, eventful period. Immense are our obligations to the old States, 
particularly to the South. Let the young West avail itself of this grand' 
opportunity to repay its debt of gratitude. 
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